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Huntsmen, beaters, and whippers-in, 
Sound again to the hunting! 
For the voice of the kennels is loud, and deep— 
yew?  Dolorous loud, and dangerous deep— 
And why should it trouble the masters’ sleep, 
*., Whilst game there is for the hunting? 
DOS 9). \Ms4 


o coe of? , 
euxo oge0qSound the old-time summons, and call 


y2* The starveling brutes to the hunting! 
_ WW Feed, with promise, the hungry maw! 
yosnese ~ Whet the craving of tooth, and claw! 
bein Over the quivering muzzles draw 
The bloody lure of the hunting! 
1 od. as 
date ane Then up, and away!—for the trails are free, 
vet se" — And the world was made for the hunting. 
«Over its homes, and its hoardings go! 
Ride, and ravage, and trample low! 
Wreck, and ruin, and woe on woe, 


To all—but the lords of the hunting! 
15 
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Sport, for them, and the huntsman’s spoil! 
For this is the law of the hunting. 

Sport, of all that may fight, or fly; 

And spoil of all that is left to lie 

In the shuddering fields, when the hunt goes by, 
And the flame that follows the hunting! 


But O good huntsmen, I bid you beware 
Of that dark day of the hunting, 
When the sport shall fail, and the ravening pack, 
Sore, and famished, and beaten back, 
Will bend no more to the quarry’s track, 
But homeward turn, in their hunting! 


For oh, the slavering, gnashing jaws! ; 
Mad!—gone mad from the hunting! ! 
Shriek, and threaten, and plead, and pray! & 
How shall they hearken’—for dogs are they. 3 
But even the dog “will have his day” — u 
And his, the last spoil of the hunting! 4 
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AMERICA AND THE EUROPEAN WAR 
By NorMAan ANGELL 


N one sense this war is an extraordinary tribute to the 
I influence of the university and to the réle of university 
teachers. Practically all in England who treat of the war— 
statesmen, politicians, public men, journalists, authors, 
preachers—agree with most astonishing unanimity that the 
philosophy of militarism which is responsible for German 
aggression has all been the work of half a dozen professors 
and a few writers and theorists—Nietzsche, Treitschke, and 
their school. Not only, in the current English view, have a 
few false ideals and ideas produced the greatest war of 
history, but they have accomplished a miracle still more 
startling: they have radically transformed the nature and 
character of a nation of some seventy million soulis—have 
transformed it, that is, from a beneficent to a maleficent 
force in Europe. 

And the very practical people who give this verdict were 
until yesterday declaring that ideas, theories, and doctrines 
are of no account or import in the world, that indeed 
they are not “facts” at all. “All fine-spun theories, all 
sentimental aspirations and vague generalities, the whole 
collection of shibboleths treasured by the idealists and the 
dreamers are shattered by the first whiff of grape-shot,” 
wrote a popular journalist some years ago. “The idealogues 
and doctrinaires,” he went on, “do not seem capable of 
realizing the difference between the world of theory and the 
world of fact—the material world in which we live: that all 
the argument in the world won’t penetrate an inch of armor- 
plate and that syllogism is no answer to a dreadnought.” It 
is this “practical” view always which one would have 
thought beloved especially of the English people: the 
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importance of “facts’”—dreadnoughts, beefsteaks, machine 
guns, and a balance at the bank as against the “theories” 
ideals, desires, aspirations—of the idealogues and the doc- 
trinaires. These things, it was said, could not change human 
nature or the “hard facts” of the world; they could be no 
concern of men of affairs or those responsible for practical 
policy—above all, such logomachies of the study should be 
no concern of statesmen and men of action, since it was their 
business to deal with “things as they are.” 

This is a very remarkable result: to have convinced the 
most “practical” nation in the world that so far from 
theories, doctrines, professors, and philosophers being of no 
account, the war in which it is engaged has but one basic and 
fundamental cause: theories, aspirations, dreams, desires— 
the false theories of professors, the false ideals of idealogues 
which have impregnated the whole of another nation and 
changed its nature. This war is, according to the statement 
of the case very generally put forward by the Allies and 
widely accepted in America, the result of a false national 
doctrine. 

Now a doctrine that can accomplish this double miracle— 
so to transform a great and civilized nation as to make it a 
danger to mankind and render it necessary for civilized 
Europe to put some twelve millions of its soldiers into the 
field in order to fight it, is obviously worth a little study. 
The American people, who are feeling in many ways the 
effects of the war, and who are deeply interested in learning 
whatever lessons may be drawn from it for the future 
development of civilization, may very well be interested in 
the nature of the doctrine which is said to have wrought all 
this havoc. Only by understanding its nature shall we be 
able to grasp the underlying cause of the war, and hope to 
find a way out. 

What then is this doctrine of “Prussianism” against 
which we are told the Allies are fighting? It seems to be 
generally agreed that no material motive affords a sufficient 
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explanation of German aggression. Germany, it is said, 
desires to make herself the master of Europe and so of the 
world and to impose her culture thereon as a matter largely 
of national pride. It is an ideal. Why should she, half a 
century ago the most intellectual liberal nation in Europe 
and the least nationalist, have developed such ambition? 
The older Germany (the Germany that influenced Europe 
intellectually and morally) had the nationalist spirit very 
feebly developed; Kant, for instance, with his dissertations 
on world peace, was an internationalist and a cosmopolitan 
before the French had given names to those things; Goethe 
was so little nationalist or patriotic that he tells us that he 
could not bring himself to care particularly even about 
Napoleon’s over-running of the German States. No one but 
very short-memoried people will allege that it is “in their 
blood,” as distinct from the blood of people like the French. 
It is preéminently the work of an idea. 

The cruder manifestations of this Prussian philosophy can 
be found in such books as Bernhardi’s “Germany and the 
Next War.” According to the school which Bernhardi rep- 
resents, triumph by arms is a thing desirable in itself; as 
indeed is war, which is “God’s test of the nations.” The 
whole philosophy, by the way, as expounded by Germans as 
distinct from the Polish exponents like Nietzsche and 
Treitschke, is permeated by intense piety. War, says Bern- 
hardi, is the greatest factor in the furtherance of culture and 
power; it is not so much a painful necessity as a splendid 
duty. It has already been for Germany a means to national 
union and must now be a means of securing for the German 
spirit and German ideas that fitting recognition “which has 
hitherto been withheld from them.” Such a Nietzschean 
“will to power,” such a desire to dominate others, involves on 
the part of the nation so animated, the belief not merely that 
its own civilization is the best for itself but that it is the best 
for all others, and that if war be needed to impose it, why, 
that justifies war, which is a great selective process, the 
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weeder-out of the feeble, a school of discipline, a moral tonic: 
these philosophers declare that its motives are inherent n 
human nature and that the amiable sentimentalists who 
would substitute for it peace and arbitration lack the virile 
human outlook, and are attempting to set at nought a great 
natural law. War is the struggle for life among nations 
corresponding to the struggle which goes on in all other 
spheres of sentient nature. The philosophy need hardly be 
defined indeed: it existed long before Nietzsche and has been 
voiced by military exponents in every country that ever 
gained a military victory. Behind it there lie very definite 
biological and economic fallacies; but the “will-to-power” 
philosophy goes a little deeper than the false arguments 
which buttress it. 

When we ask to what end does Germany desire the 
hegemony of Europe, the answer in effect is this: that she 
desires this power for itself; that it is inherent in human 
nature for men to wish to see their nation powerful, the 
ideals it represents triumphant over other ideals, imposing 
its influence on the world; that it is the inevitable clash of 
nationalities, and that in the conflict of spiritual things ther: 
takes place the same struggle as for physical life. 

Well, of course, there is the same confusion here as once 
made religious faith in Europe not a matter of truth and 
feeling in its eternal verities, but a matter of opposing cav- 
alry and artillery and the cleverness of one general at deceiy- 
ing and outwitting the other in a trade where “all is fair.” 
In the wars of religion the spiritual conflict was replaced by 
a very material one, a conflict dragged down from the higher 
plane whereon it might have purified men to a plane whereon 
it certainly debased them. For hundreds of years, men were 
sure that they had to fight out their religious ideas by war 
and it was necessary to protect and promote their religious 
ideas by that means. The Protestants of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were as certain that Catholic power 
had to be destroyed by arms as Englishmen of the twentieth 
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century that Prussianism must be destroyed by the same 
means. And, indeed, so long as both based their position 
upon military force, so long as both believed that their only 
security was in dominating the other by that force, collision 
was, of course, inevitable. This conflict, the determination 
of each group to impose its military domination on the other, 
was also certainly “inherent in human nature.” Yet the day 
came when one group ceased to attach any very great value 
to the military domination of another, because it came to be 
realized that the religious and moral value of such domina- 
tion was nil, and that the military conflict was irrelevant to 
religious or moral realities; that the religious possessions of 
all were rendered more secure by ceasing to fight for them. 
[f we are sufficiently wise, a like transformation will take 
place in the domain of ideals of nationality. You had men, 
of course, desiring the military glory, and nothing more, of 
their particular religious group, not concerned in fact with 
religious truth or dogma at all, but with the simple desire to 
have their side win as against the other side. And you have 
a corresponding defense of war as between nations. You 
have millions animated by a determination to achieve victory 
and to give their lives for it, for the simple end of victory. 
In the Nietzschean and other “will-to-power” philosophies, 
vou will find plenty of this glorification of victory for itself, 
irrespective of any moral or material aim whatsoever. 

It is one of the curiosities of the general attitude towards 
the less tangible but none the less real things like ideals and 
aspirations, to regard them as unchangeable and immutable, 
not in any way the result of contact of mind with mind, born 
of literature and the intellectual activities of men, but as 
something which argument and discussion can in no way 
affect. Now, I submit that far from argument and dis- 
cussion not affecting ideals like those which I have indicated, 
these ideals are the direct outcome of such activity as I 
think the whole spectacle of the moral and intellectual 
transformation of Germany shows, and the still profounder 
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change in Europe as a whole which has come over the rela- 
tionship of rival religious groups. As the result of an intel- 
lectual fermentation that went on through a period of 
theological discussion, not merely did Catholics and Protes- 
tants cease massacring one another; something much more 
remarkable occurred: they ceased wanting to. 

It is quite true that this question, “What does the power 
to dominate other men, to conquer them, achieve?” will be 
answered by millions in Europe to the effect that it achieves 
nothing but itself, and that this is all it is intended to achieve. 
But the fact of wanting such a thing for itself depends upon 
our relative estimate of moral values—whether, for instance, 
we regard sheer physical domination of another as a worthy 
thing, as a fit aim for the nation that we desire to have 
respected,—and that depends upon precisely this intellectual 
fermentation, the discussion and comparison of values to 
which I have referred. 

And this brings us to the conclusion that you cannot deal 
with the problem of Prussianism, the moral attributes it 
connotes and the military conflicts which it provokes, without 
asking the questions, “For what purpose do states exist?” 
“What are the essential realities of life?” And if you 
answer those questions honestly and sincerely, you will find 
that you cannot in any absolute way separate moral from 
material values. The idealist of war may see in material 
prosperity, in the feeding and clothing and warming of the 
world, nothing but the profits and dividends of over-rich 
manufacturers confronting therein, but the object of the 
real economist is to secure the reality which lies behind—the 
home, the possibility for health, affection. Bread is not 
merely dead matter, pulverized seed. Because it is bread it 
is human energy and life—‘“the marvellous chemistry by 
which the loaf is changed into a melody of Liszt” or the 
laughter of a child. Here as elsewhere militarism parts 
company with the Christian ethic; it is a little suggestive 
that the Founder of Christianity put the plea for daily bread 
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in the forefront of that invocation which has become the 
prayer of Christendom. And that is why war, like any prob- 
lem dealing with the phenomena of human society, must in 
part be an economic problem. 

To the question, “What sort of life do we desire that the 
state shall assure to its people?” the Nietzschean (and some 
Christians) say: “A life of war and struggle and victory; 
if it contains that, little else matters.” Well, that does not 
satisfy all—the ideal of Attila and the Dervish does not 
appeal perhaps to most. And what is more important, it 
cannot satisfy all, for no one wants to be the beaten part. So 
you have no common ultimate test—no common denomina- 
tor. Even religion does not furnish it, for the modern state 
has no common religious faith. 

But there are certain common aims, certain essential reali- 
ties of life, upon which the western world is sufficiently 
agreed for practical purposes, and which, unlike the test 
of victory, are capable of universal application. We accept, 
for instance, as an object of our endeavors, the fact of 
belonging by contact and association to people of one’s own 
racial group, speech, outlook; we agree that the essential 
realities by which our politics must be tested are well-being 
in the widest and largest sense of the term, happiness, dig- 
nity, health, sufficiency, cleanliness, leisure, laughter, contact 
of mind with mind, satisfaction of physical, intellectual, and 
emotional hunger and thirst, affection, the play of childhood, 
grace, courtesy, beauty, love,—all those things which by the 
common consent of Christendom and the western world give 
value to human life. We have here our least common 
denominator, a basic moral sanction common to all western 
society, now that, whether we like it or not, such common 
sanction can no longer be found in religious dogma or in 
any universally accepted code. 

When the Nietzschean extols war and force as beautiful 
and desirable in themselves, more beautiful and desirable 
than affection and laughter and all the other components of 
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happiness which I have indicated, we are able to point out 
the two things I have mentioned: first, that his ideal no} 
only is not common nor universal, but second, and much more 
important, that it cannot be, for the reason that no one 
desires to be the vanquished, the victim of war and force. 
His philosophy is only for half the world, the top half. But 
we are all prepared to be the “victims” of all that we mean 
by well-being in the sense I have indicated. And since it is 
a matter of pure accident often—a question of whether the 
rain prevented the manceuvring of our artillery—which gives 
victory or defeat, which decides whether we are to be the top 
or bottom half, the world will prefer, if it realizes the real 
nature of Nietzscheanism, to give its allegiance not to an 
arrangement in which there are victors and defeated, victims 
and those who profit by the victims, but to the philosophy of 
partnership in which all profit alike. 

But suppose that we could be sure of being the top half, 
what is the “moral” gain that comes of the power to domi- 
nate others by the sword? 

There is no moral gain. It is an illusion. This political 
domination over other men is, in terms of the deepest 
realities of human feeling, an empty and futile thing which 
adds neither to the dignity nor happiness of those who exer- 
cise it, and has in it an infinity of moral danger from which 
no people in history has yet escaped, and never can in the 
nature of things escape. It carries with it indeed a fatal 
contradiction and stultification: it implies that a people who 
desire to be just to all men, to do as they would be done by, 
are asking others to accept a situation which they themselves 
would rather die than accept. We all believe it our duty to 
give our lives rather than be subject to the rule of foreigners, 
of aliens; yet this philosophy of conquest and imperialism 
demands that others shall accept the rule of aliens. That 
which we believe a moral degradation for ourselves we try to 
enforce upon other millions of our fellows; it is an arrange- 
ment which makes, as someone has said, of the top dog a 
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bully, and of the bottom dog, a cur. It would divide the 
world into master and slave, and the world should be neither 
master nor slave; it is the negation of human dignity and its 
moral foundations are unsound; it is poisoned at its roots 
and there never was yet a people who permanently resisted 
the effect of such poison. 

But even the standard of judgment I have indicated, to 
test, that is, the purpose of the state by asking whether it 
ensures Well-being in the largest sense of the term, would not 
exclude war if the economic foundations of Prussianism 
were valid. Struggle between states would still be inevi- 
table—we should accept it as a necessary evil even though 
rejecting the ethic of Nietzscheanism—if certain economic 
assumptions of modern statecraft were sound. That eco- 
nomic case—the economic justification of Prussianism— 
was stated in “The National Review” for September, 1913, 
by an English writer thus: 

“Germany must expand. Every year an extra million 
babies are crying out for more room, and, as the expansion 
of Germany by peaceful means seems impossible, Germany 
can only provide for those babies at the cost of potential foes, 
and France is one of them. A vanquished France might 
give Germany all she wants. The immense colonial pos- 
sessions of France present a tantalizing and provoking temp- 
tation to German cupidity, which, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is not mere envious greed but stern necessity. The 
same struggle for life and space which more than a thousand 
years ago drove one Teutonic wave after another across the 
Rhine and the Alps is now once more a great compelling 
force. Colonies fit to receive the German surplus popula- 
tion are the greatest need of Germany. This aspect of the 
case may be all very sad and very wicked, but it is true. . 
Herein lies the temptation and the danger. Herein, too, 
lies the ceaseless and ruinous struggle of armaments, and 
herein for France lies the dire necessity of linking her for- 
eign policy with that of powerful allies.” 
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The author, by the way, adds, “So it is impossible to 
accept the theory of Mr. Norman Angell.” And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, if this author’s statement of the case is correct, my 
theory is absolutely and completely wrong. I will hazard, 
however, the guess that the writer of the article in question 
has not the faintest notion of how that theory is supported; 
his form of statement implies that it has suppressed the series 
of facts to which he refers; whereas of course it has on its 
economic side been expressed in terms of them. 

Now, it is obvious that if the view stated above is just, if 
a country is compelled to choose between political aggression 
or the physical starvation of its people, if nations are expand- 
ing units in a world of limited space and resources, then 
aggression and war will go on. We cannot ask a nation to 
commit collective suicide. I would like, however, to give 
a hint of the nature of the fallacy involved in this idea of the 
necessary economic conflict of states by reminding the reader 
of certain processes that have operated in human society. 

When the men of Wessex were fighting with the men of 
Sussex, far more frequently and bitterly than to-day the men 
of Germany fight with those of France, or with those of 
Russia, the separate states which formed England were 
struggling with one another for sustenance, just as the tribes 
which inhabited the North American Continent at the time 
of our arrival there were struggling with one another for the 
game and hunting grounds. It was in both cases ultimately 
a “struggle for bread.” At that time, when England was 
composed of several separate states that fought thus with 
one another for land and food, it supported with great diffi- 
culty anything between one and two million inhabitants, just 
as the vast spaces now occupied by the United States once 
supported about a hundred thousand, often subject to famine, 
frequently suffering great shortage of food, securing just 
the barest existence of the simplest kind. To-day, although 
England supports anything from twenty to forty times, and 
the United States something like a thousand times as large a 
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population in much greater comfort, with no period of fam- 
ine, with the whole population living much more largely and 
deriving much more from the soil than did the men of the 
Heptarchy, the “struggle for bread” does not now take the 
form of struggle between groups of the population. 

Yet this view concerning the necessity of Germany’s 
expansion as a sheer matter of finding bread for her increas- 
ing population is the generally accepted view of the necessi- 
ties of national expansion. One author declares that in the 
last resort, Germany’s menace is the necessary outcome of her 
struggle for bread; she needs the wheat and food of Canada, 
or of some other colony, wherewith to feed her children. 
The illusion, the confusion of facts underlying this concep- 
tion, can be indicated in a line or two. Is it not quite obvious 
that Germany, without conquering the country, can have the 
food by paying for it; and that even if she did conquer it, 
she would still have to pay for the food? That the fact of 
political conquest would make no difference to the problem of 
subsistence one way or another? I would like to hint briefly 
at a process, which I have sketched in very considerable 
detail elsewhere, showing a development in the relation of 
modern industrial nations to the outside world which in our 
political thought is all but completely ignored. This hint 
is conveyed in the following passage :— 

“In the days of the sailing ship, and the lumbering wagon 
dragging slowly over all but impassable roads, for one 
country to derive any considerable profit from another it had 
practically to administer it politically. But the compound 
steam-engine, the railway, the telegraph, have profoundly 
modified the elements of the whole problem. In the modern 
world, political dominion is playing a more and more effaced 
role as a factor in commerce; the non-political factors have in 
practice made it all but inoperative. It is the case with every 
modern nation actually, that the outside territories which it 
exploits most successfully are precisely those of which it does 
not ‘own’ a foot. Even with the most characteristically 
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colonial of all—Great Britain—the greater part of her over- 
seas trade is done with countries which she makes no attempt 
to ‘own,’ control, coerce, or dominate,—and incidentally 
she has ceased to do any of those things with her colonies. ) 

“Millions of Germans in Prussia and Westphalia derive 
profit or make their living out of countries to which their 
political dominion in no way extends. The modern German 
exploits South America by remaining at home. Where, for- 
saking this principle, he attempts to work through political 
power, he approaches futility. German colonies are colonies 
pour rire. ‘The government has to bribe Germans to go to 
them; her trade with them is microscopic; and if the twenty 
millions who have been added to Germany’s population since 
the war had to depend on their country’s political conquest, 
they would have had to starve. What feeds them are 
countries which Germany has never ‘owned,’ and never 
hopes to ‘own’: Brazil, Argentina, the United States, 
India, Australia, Canada, Russia, France, and England. 
(Germany, which never spent a mark on its political con- 
quest, to-day draws more tribute from South America than 
does Spain, which has poured out mountains of treasure and 
oceans of blood in its conquest.) These are Germany’s rea! 
colonies.” 

I am aware, of course, of certain difficulties which par- 
tially affect this generalization—the question of hostile tar- 
iffs, of preferential treatment for the Motherland and so 
forth, and I have attempted to deal with them at some 
length elsewhere. I have space here only for the general 
principle, the general truth being perhaps shown more 
clearly by the former of the two illustrations given above— 
the fact that where men on the American continent fought 
together for sustenance it was won in very small degree; 
where they ceased fighting one another and codperated 
together to fight nature, they won it in very large degree. 
The simple facts are at least proof of this, that the struggle 
for material things did not involve any necessary struggle 
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between the separate groups or states; for those material 
things are given in infinitely greater abundance when the 
states cease to struggle. Whatever, therefore, was the ori- 
sin of those conflicts, that origin was not any inevitable con- 
flict in the exploitation of the earth. If those conflicts were 
concerned with material things at all, they arose from a mis- 
take about the best means of securing them, and ceased when 
those concerned realized the mistake. 

For the moral and material futility of war will never of 
itself stop war—it obviously has not stopped it. Only the 
recognition of that futility will stop it. Men’s conduct is 
determined not necessarily by a right conclusion from the 
fact but by what they believe to be the right conclusion. “Not 
the facts but men’s opinions about the facts is what matters,” 
as someone has remarked. If the propositions I have 
quoted from “The National Review” are true, war will go 
on: also it will go on if men believe them to be true. As 
long as Europe is dominated by the old beliefs, those beliefs 
will have virtually the same effect in politics as though they 
were intrinsically sound. 

We reach therefore the point at which we started—that 
the establishment of peace in Europe is a matter of the 
establishment of right ideas as to the relationship of nations, 
above all, a correction of the idea as to the value of political 
power. This war—we are told it every day—is a war for 
the “mastery of Europe,” for the domination of Teuton 
over Slav, or Slav over Teuton, with such subsidiary objects 
as the undoing of past conquests; the re-conquering of 
conquered provinces, or, it may be, the conquering of new; 
and, in so far as Britain’s part is concerned, the maintenance 
of the Balance of Power on the assumption that preponder- 
ant power of a neighbor is likely to be used against her. 
The whole struggle is, in so far as the volition of the peoples 
enters into its sanction or toleration at all, a struggle for 
the political power by one group as against another. And 
the whole effort of those who hope to contribute their quota 
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to the sounder ideas which must animate the politica] 
reformation of Europe should be directed to raising the 
fundamental question. ‘The question we have framed is, as 
applied to this struggle: “If you, Frank or Teuton, Slay 
or Briton, can secure this ‘mastery of Europe,’ how will jt 
profit your people or add any mortal thing, moral or 
material, of value to their lives?” We must all realize that 
it can be turned to no useful end, that this thing for which 
Europe is now offering daily its holocaust of men, women, 
and children, is not merely an empty and futile thing, but 
positively evil in its moral and material results to victor and 
vanquished alike; that this conception of force which it 
involves as the basis of men’s relations, the idea that a group 
must either dominate or be dominated, is in a world which 
is necessarily a world of partnership and codperation, a con- 
ception which sets the facts at nought; that it must 
necessarily misdirect the energies of men and in political 
practice end in disaster; that the belief that peace is best 
secured by large armaments, that only by armed strength 
can states exist, is an evil sophism; that to treat mutual con- 
fidence between states and the attempt to form a society of 
nations based, as all societies must be, upon adherence to 
some compact rooted in common interest, as idle utopianism, 
is to paralyze efforts essential to a sound civilization. 

In the constructive efforts of the future I believe that the 
influence of America is destined to be predominant. It will 
certainly be predominant if she realizes her opportunity. 
The general ideas which I have indicated are preéminently 
those for which America has stood in her own development. 
In the world-constitution of the future, three broad princi- 
ples must stand out: first, that the final appeal in govern- 
ment must be the consent of the governed (that provinces 
shall no more be transferred from one government to 
another as cattle are transferred from one owner to 
another) ; secondly, that the existing system of alliances by 
which one group pits its power against another group must 
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sive way to a system in which all are brought into alliance 
for the protection of each; and thirdly, in order to place 
the peace of the world elsewhere than in the hands of half 
a dozen diplomats, international engagements of the future 
to be valid must be public and receive constitutional sanc- 
tion, while the deliberations of the future Council of Nations 
must also be public. The secret intrigues of diplomats must 
disappear. Now these three principles of government by 
consent, a federation for mutual protection, and constitu- 
tional guarantees are precisely those principles which have 
been most completely worked out both in intention and, 
speaking broadly, in practice in the United States of 
America. America will have to come into the orbit of world 
affairs not as a new power taking her part in the game of 
grab and competitive armaments, but as the most powerful 
member of that partnership which is to mark the future gov- 
ernment of the world. 

America’s material interest in this struggle has already 
been sufficiently visible and acute. It has thrown tens of 
thousands of her workmen out of employment; it has brought 
distress upon many American industries, and has compelled 
Congress to pass a measure for the purpose of making good 
a large deficit in revenue. In reality America’s interest 
goes much deeper than this visible demonstration. If 
I had space, I should like very much to enlarge on that 
point. But the essential consideration for the moment is 
this: that because of her happy isolation, both geograph- 
ically and historically, from the dreary squabbles that have 
precipitated this war, she will occupy a position of moral 
impartiality and neutrality which, if properly used, will 
give her the leadership of the world state of the future. In 
all probability, the treaty of peace will be signed in Wash- 
ington, and it is likely to come as an act of mediation (which 
the combatants are not able to perform for themselves, and 
which no one of them is able to perform for the others) from 
the President of the United States. It will afford for the 
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American people an opportunity to do a service to mankind 
greater than that yet performed by any people in history. 
But that service cannot be accomplished without due mora] 
and intellectual equipment on the part of the American 
public and its representatives. Such equipment has, of 
course, in large part been given by the special circum. 
stances of America’s historical development, but only jn 
part. If during the next ten or fifteen years America js to 
seize and maintain the lead in world polity, to impress her 
stamp upon the character of future world government, jt 
will be because there is a wide and general comprehension of 
the essential truths of human intercourse. There must be 
disseminated, in other words, an abiding faith in, and under- 
standing of, the fundamental principles that I have described, 
And that faith and understanding will probably be formu- 
lated and strengthened mainly through the work of American 
teachers. 

If there be any truth in the English view which I have 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, namely, that this 
war is the outcome of a national philosophy in Germany 
which is the work of half a dozen writers and a dozen uni- 
versity professors—and I think that there is something, at 
least, in that view, however much it may have been 
exaggerated,—what service may not an equivalent number 
of writers and professors in America do for their country 
and for the world at large, by exposing the fallacies of the 
false philosophy and giving to the active minds of their 
country the foundations of the true philosophy? Could an 
American ask for a better place for his country in the future 
history of this period than that it should be said: “The 
philosophy which played so large a part in provoking the 
world war of the twentieth century came mainly from the 
universities of Germany; but the philosophy which played 
the largest part in the world peace which mankind has since 
enjoyed came mainly from the universities of America.” 
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THE POLITICAL TEACHINGS OF 
TREITSCHKE 


By ArtHur T. Han ey 


N the second half of the nineteenth century Heinrich von 
Treitschke was a dominant figure in many different lines 
of public activity. As a journalist he stood at the head of 
his profession. As an orator he was the recognized leader 
of a group in the imperial parliament. As a lecturer he 
commanded the attention of the most brilliant university 
audiences in Germany. As a historian he enjoyed the 
unique distinction of having his ideas accepted as true by the 
people for whom and of whom he wrote. 

Yet Treitschke’s death in 1896 was almost unremarked 
in England. No editor told the English public that one of 
the greatest of editors had passed away. The “Times” 
contented itself with an obituary notice of the standard 
mechanical sort. The “Saturday Review” published an 
interesting letter from a special correspondent in Germany. 
Neither the “Spectator” nor the “Speaker” took any cog- 
nizance of the event whatever. A commemorative article of 
some importance appeared in the “English Historical 
Review” during the following year; but it reached only a 
small group of readers, and conveyed no message regarding 
Treitschke’s real significance to the English public as a whole. 

How did it happen that a man whose literary and political 
achievements were, to say the least, comparable with those 
of John Morley should have remained thus unknown north 
of the English Channel? Simply because there was little 
intelligent interest in the undercurrents of German politics. 
England had seen with wonder what Bismarck and Moltke 
did in war and what William the Second continued to do 
in peace; but it shut its eyes to the evolution of political 
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instinct among the German people as a whole. The average 
Englishman at the close of the nineteenth century thought 
that Teutonic character had remained unchanged since 
the days of Goethe. He assumed that what Carlyle had said 
of the Germans of previous generations continued true 
down to his own day. He regarded the typical Teuton 
as easy-going, kindly, and pleasure-loving; capable of high 
achievements in art and abstract science, but unpractical, 
unagegressive, and singularly unfit for political organization. 
He believed that the military system of the German Empire 
had been imposed by a few men like Bismarck and Moltke 
upon a reluctant majority, and that Germany as a whole, 
if left to itself, would be glad to be rid of Prussian militar- 
ism. He regarded William the Second as _ habitually 
engaged in rousing the passions of the German people 
against its neighbors, and had no suspicion that the warlike 
sentiments of the people needed restraint rather than 
encouragement from its ruler. 

What was really going on in the mind of Germany, Eng- 
land did not know, and did not want to know. ‘Treitschke 
bore a message which was both novel and unwelcome. But 
the recognition of the change which had taken place in the 
mental habits of the Germans could not be indefinitely 
deferred. Its results obtruded themselves at one point 
after another. In every quarter of the world, England was 
losing trade to her German rivals. It was impossible to 
treat these rivals as unpractical idealists. In every clash 
on matters of colonial policy, spontaneous expressions of 
hatred of England arose in nearly every part of Germany. 
It was impossible to regard these as the utterances of an 
indolent and peace-loving people. In the opening years of 
the twentieth century, England awoke to the fact that it 
was the German nation, rather than the German political 
leaders, with whom it had to reckon, and that this nation 
was very different in temperament and spirit from what it 
had been two generations earlier. English readers looked to 
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see who could tell them facts regarding this strange 
phenomenon, and they found Heinrich von Treitschke. 

The whirligig of time has brought its revenge. The man 
who was ignored in 1896 is deified as a sort of superman 
in 1914. ‘To his personal influence is ascribed a large part 
of the transformation of German national character in the 
last sixty years. All this is natural enough. When Eng- 
land found a historian who told as clearly as Treitschke 
did what the German people was, it assumed that he had 
had a large share in making it what it was. The English 
public held him responsible for the views of the German 
people, whether he approved them or not. Mr. Cramb, in 
his brilliant sketch of Treitschke, credits—or debits—him 
with many views which he did not express and with some 
against which he protested most energetically. He speaks 
of General von Bernhardi as ““Treitschke’s disciple”; and he 
attributes to Treitschke the theory that “a nation’s military 
efficiency is the exact coefficient of a nation’s idealism.” If 
I understand this somewhat obscure sentence rightly, it does 
not represent Treitschke’s view at all. Treitschke said that 
under existing circumstances the power of a nation to assert 
its political ideals was dependent upon having a strong army; 
but he never for a single instant countenanced the idea that 
the mere possession of military power proved that a nation 
had right ideals. On the contrary, he emphasized and 
deplored most bitterly the deterioration of German national 
character at the time of the consolidation of the German 
Empire in 1870. 

Others have been much more unfair than Cramb in ascrib- 
ing strange doctrines to Treitschke. He is held responsible 
not only for utterances like those of Bernhardi, which he 
might or might not have approved; but for those of 
Nietzsche, of which he publicly expressed his disapproval as 
often as he had a chance. The reader who wishes to under- 
take the task of separating the Treitschke of history from the 
Treitschke of mythology must begin by disabusing himself 
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of the idea that there is any similarity whatever between 
his doctrines and those of the great leader of modern 
pessimism. Nietzsche preached the paramount duty of self- 
assertion. ‘Treitschke preached the paramount duty of 
self-sacrifice. Nietzsche held that Christian morality, and 
in fact all morality, represented outworn superstition, 
Treitschke held that Christian morality was the most funda- 
mentally necessary thing in modern life. Nietasche wor- 
shipped power, and regarded ideals as mischievous illusions. 
Treitschke was an idealist to the very core, and regarded the 
exercise of power as justified only when it was used for 
the promotion of moral ideals. 

It would be difficult to say exactly how much of the pres- 
ent-day military spirit of Germany has been due to patriotic 
sentiments like those of Treitschke, how much to philosoph- 
ical theories like those of Nietzsche, or how much to the plain 
love of playing any game, whether of peace or war, if you 
think you can beat the other man. But whatever be the 
proportion of these elements in the German character, it is 
unfair to hold Treitschke responsible for all three of them 
when he has identified himself with only one. 

Even in the one matter of patriotism, it is easy to exag- 
gerate the importance of Treitschke’s influence. He 
undoubtedly stimulated this sentiment; but he did not create 
it. The thing that really created it was the unexpected 
success of Prussia in the wars of 1866 and 1870. Then 
for the first time Germans saw the possibility of a political 
greatness for their race commensurate with its intellectual 
greatness. Treitschke was the herald of this new move- 
ment—quick to see its possibilities, marvellously endowed 
with the power to make it attractive to his fellow country- 
men. But he framed no system of thought. His work was 
that of an observer rather than a creator. In the preface 
to his “German History in the Nineteenth Century,” he 
distinguished clearly between the duty of a historian and 
that of a philosopher. The business of the historian is to 
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see and to judge, rather than to formulate general principles. 
To this view of his duties Treitschke adhered strictly. 
Whatever philosophy he taught was taught by way of 
suggestion. 

Treitschke’s mind was not adapted to the task of framing 
systems. His lectures are full of protest against “Schab- 
lonen.” Where he attempted to lay a metaphysical founda- 
tion for his theories of political ethics—for instance, in his 
celebrated controversy with Schmoller forty years ago, which 
is published under the title “Der Sozialismus und Seine 
Gonner,’—his thought became very difficult to follow. 
Individual points in his analysis are well taken; but the 
analysis as a whole lacks the coherence which is needed to 
make it convincing. 

Treitschke himself was a man of feeling rather than a 
man of reason. It is true that he had many characteristics 
of the thinker. He was a man of research, who would use 
infinite pains to get all the evidence at command. He never 
intentionally suppressed or misstated a fact. His range of 
knowledge was as remarkable as his thoroughness of inves- 
tigation. At the time when I saw most of him, in the later 
‘seventies, America was an undiscovered country to the 
majority of Germans. But Treitschke, though he had 
never visited America, knew its history and its institutions 
and even the minor details of its daily life. In common with 
many of his countrymen, he had a rather exaggerated idea 
of Chicago; but with this exception, his information was 
almost always correct, and always vital and pertinent. 
Washington and Jackson and Lincoln were living men to 
him. American institutions were analyzed and criticised 
with sympathetic appreciation. 

But amid all this careful study of fact, his judgments 
were essentially intuitive. He was not temperamentally a 
thinker. He did not reason out his conclusions; he saw 
them, and let the reasoning follow. And he had that same 
sharpness of vision and statement which is vouchsafed to 
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the man who trusts his intuitions. Conventional classifica. 
tions troubled him not a whit. Witness an utterance like the 
following: 

“Every civilized state is an aristocracy. If its politica) 
constitution is democratic, it arranges some sort of 
aristocracy outside of its constitution to manage its affairs. 

“No civilized state has a hereditary aristocracy in the con- 
ventional sense. The education and surroundings of th 
children of an aristocracy are so demoralizing, and the 
education received by the middle classes is so much better, 
that the good-for-nothing descendants of old families are 
constantly dropping out and the efficient founders of new 
ones constantly coming in. 

“A monarchy has an advantage over a democracy in the 
fact that it can make use of its aristocracy, while a 
democracy is often compelled to fight it, and thus create an 
internal discord which diminishes the efficiency of the state 
as a whole.” 

Or this: 

“A democracy is compelled by the very theory of its 
existence to give universal suffrage. This has certain 
advantages. It does not produce freedom, but it produces 
the illusion of freedom and therefore contributes to patriot- 
ism. People who think that they govern the country are 
patriotically devoted to it; and they suppress more ener- 
getically than is possible in a monarchy any exercise of 
freedom which they believe to be detrimental to the 
government. 

“The really inexcusable thing in the way of government 
is when a monarchy grants universal suffrage. This was 
Bismarck’s great mistake—almost the only great mistake in 
his career. He had excuses for making it, but I have never 
hesitated to tell Bismarck what I thought about it. 

“Does anyone doubt that a democracy is more patriotic 
and less free than a monarchy? I should like to see any 
professor in Switzerland talk about the government of 
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Switzerland in the way I talk about the government of 
Prussia !’’* 

These are not exact quotations. Treitschke’s lectures on 
politics were delivered extempore, and the phraseology 
differed from year to year. But a comparison of these 
remembrances with the stenographic notes published after 
his death shows that they do no injustice to his real views. 

As a lecturer, Heinrich von Treitschke had many points 
of resemblance with William Graham Sumner. There was 
the same enormous knowledge of fact, the same independence 
of convention, the same clearness of vision as to what the 
lecturer saw and impatience of consideration as to what the 
lecturer did not see; the same lofty idealism and the same 
scorn of diplomatic compromise. When someone urged 
the necessity of tactful negotiation, and said that it was not 
wise to tell the truth butt end foremost, Sumner once burst 
out with the dictum, “If there is anything that the truth 
was made for, it was to be told butt end foremost!” I have 
heard Treitschke express the same sentiment in almost 
identical form. 

If |Treitschke had been asked what he considered the 
summum bonum, he would have found it difficult to define. 
The absence of any such consistent definition constitutes a 
defect in his philosophy. But in 1877 he left us no doubt 
at all as to what he considered the swmmum malum, and that 


* Professor Cramb states that Treitschke was devoid of the sense 
of humor. This may possibly have been true during his later years. 
The increasing isolation due to his deafness must have made itself felt 
more and more as his friends of earlier years passed away. But my 
own remembrance of Treitschke as a lecturer is that he was endowed 
with a rich vein of humor, even if it was at times somewhat sardonic. 
And the student songs which he has left us bear out this view: 


“War einst ein Graf von Rappolstein, 
Nicht grade sehr gelehrt,—o nein! 
Jedoch der letzte stets beim Fass, 
Und sang den allertiefsten Bass.” 
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was “Banausigkeit.”* For the benefit of those who have not 
the combined knowledge of Greek and German necessary 
for the understanding of this somewhat unusual term, jt 
may be said that the Greek banausos was a man whose occu- 
pation was of too low or material a character for him to be 
trusted with the conduct of the state in the sense in which 
Plato or Aristotle conceived the state; in other words, what 
Pistol would have called a “base mechanical.” ‘“Banausig- 
keit,” therefore, was the underlying idea of a system of 
politics or ethics which was directed towards the advance- 
ment of material ends instead of spiritual ones. Treitschke’s 
good man was he who stood always ready to sacrifice the 
material to the spiritual. 

So clear to his mind was the duty of self-sacrifice that the 
question of distributive justice troubled him very little. 
When Schmoller said that the present social order arose 
out of force and injustice, Treitschke replied in substance: 
“What does force and injustice itself arise from? From 
the natural inequality of men themselves. Nature made 
some men stronger than others. Before we had an organ- 
ized society the stronger killed the weaker. When we had 
a slightly organized society it made slaves of them. Now it 
uses them as free laborers. The most that can be said is 
that it has not abolished all the inequality. And it never 
will. If the present fourth estate should get twenty hours 
of leisure in the day, a fifth estate would arise to do the 
hard work for them.” It was Treitschke’s theory that a 
man who had to plough while another man painted pictures 
ought not to envy the painter, but to be thankful that society 
permitted him to plough instead of being killed. 

Idealism thus demands self-sacrifice of every individual. 
But what does it demand of the state itself? Here, says 
Treitschke, we have a different set of conditions. The 


* From the posthumous notes of his lectures on politics I fear that he 
had subsequently abandoned this word for other and less picturesque 


ones. 
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individual in sacrificing himself sacrifices himself ‘or the 
community. The state is not yet, and so far as we can see 
never will be, a member of any such ordered community 
of equals. If its ideals are to be realized, they must be 
realized by self-assertion. The state that perishes as a 
martyr to its convictions leaves nobody behind to uphold 
those convictions. 

Treitschke recognized the difference between a moral and 
an immoral state. He had strong words of condemnation 
for the statesmen who broke treaties, or tried to annex ter- 
ritory which they could not assimilate. But he based his 
condemnation on grounds of self-interest or, at best, of 
self-respect. It was a weak point in Treitschke’s whole 
system of thought that he failed to recognize the impor- 
tance of international public opinion in defining and giving 
force to political morality. There is no tribunal above the 
state that can judge the state—this was a position that he 
asserted constantly and vigorously, and he was never weary 
of denouncing the sentimentalists who held a different view. 
If he had contented himself with saying that this public 
opinion was undeveloped, and that under the circumstances 
many of the principles of international morality were inter- 
preted by each nation to suit itself, he would have been 
undoubtedly right. But when he said that there was no 
international tribunal, he over-stated his case. There is a 
tribunal of international public opinion. Its powers are 
ill-defined, but its judgments are terribly effective. There 
are certain usages to which a nation must conform, under 
penalty of turning allies into neutrals and neutrals into 
enemies; and the hope for the future of civilization lies in 
making each people see that the world will judge and punish 
the nation which assumes the right to ignore such usages at 
its own pleasure. How Treitschke, with all his keenness of 
vision and his devotion to the advancement of moral ideals, 
could have failed to recognize the dangers involved in his 
teaching remains an inexplicable problem. 
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Treitschke was a thorough believer in Germany and q 
thorough believer in military virtues. It is therefore not sur. 
prising that some people regarded his philosophy as a glori- 
fication of militarism, and others (Nietzsche for example) 
regarded it as a glorification of Germany. But Treitschke 
himself regarded it as a_ glorification of self-sacrifice. 
He never wavered from the opinion that the thing which 
gave a state the right to assert its power was the willingness 
of its members to sacrifice material comfort and individual 
advancement to what they regarded as world ideals. He 
undoubtedly thought that German ideals were a good deal 
better than those of any other nation. His affection went 
out to the empire for which as a boy he sacrificed ties of 
family and of statehood. The history of Germany seemed 
to him to be the beginning of a series of glorious possibilities: 
and he pictured those beginnings and those possibilities in 
such a way as to make others believe them. But where he 
thought Germany had been false to its mission, he criticised 
it severely. The devotion to material success and the neglect 
of intellectual and moral ideals on the part of his fellow 
countrymen received unsparing condemnation. 

The audience that gathered on the ground floor of the 
University of Berlin to listen to Treitschke’s lectures on 
politics was a cosmopolitan one—Germans from every state, 
foreigners from every nation. It was a rather curious thing 
that each group thought that Treitschke singled it out for 
particularly bitter criticism. Devoted as he was to Prussia, 
his attacks on the policy of the government frequently called 
forth stamps of angry protest from the Prussians in the 
audience. 'Treitschke was too deaf to hear the stamping, 
but he could see it; and when he saw any such demonstration 
he would draw himself up to his full height and say the 
same thing over again in accentuated form, as if he took 
delight in the storm that he had provoked. 

Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Bavaria all came in for a full 
share of blame. Indeed, his comments on Saxony and 
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Bavaria seemed to me far more bitter than anything that 
he ever said about England. As for the larger foreign 
states, they were divided into two groups; the young, con- 
sisting of Russia and the United States, and the antique, 
consisting of Austria, France, and England. The presump- 
tion was that the young had the right to work out their 
own destiny, and as long as they did not get in Germany’s 
way he was willing to allow them a great deal of latitude 
in so doing. ‘Towards America in particular, his feelings 
were decidedly those of a friend. About the old countries 
he felt a good deal as Bunyan felt about the two giants in 
the cave, Pope and Pagan. Pilgrims would do well to keep 
out of their way if they wished to get to the celestial city 
without obstruction. 

I do not believe that Treitschke was animated by partic- 
ular ill-feeling towards one country rather than another. 
He directed his attacks most strongly against the one that 
seemed most to hamper Germany’s development. Guilland, 
whose appreciation of Treitschke in “L’Allemagne Nou- 
velle et ses Historiens” is a work of distinct importance, 
obviously believes that Treitschke was inspired by particular 
animosity towards France. This was clearly the case prior 
to the war of 1870, and perhaps for a few years afterward. 
Later his feelings turned against England as the power 
that was likely to prevent Germany’s expansion. 

But his criticism of England was no undiscriminating 
tirade. His essay on Milton is one of the most appreciative 
pieces of historical criticism that has ever been written. So 
far as England of the present day has remained true to the 
ideals of Milton, he approves of it. As late as 1874, he 
commends to the admiration of his fellow countrymen “the 
massive good sense of the Englishman, which, although it 
has in it much of hard-hearted class consciousness and much 
of unintellectual narrowness, nevertheless represents the 
political instinct of a free people which knows how to fight.” 
What he criticises in the modern Englishman is that he 
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has fallen away from the ideals of earlier centuries and 
has used his inherited political experience as an aid to 
selfishness rather than to self-sacrifice. 

That Treitschke, even in his earlier days, was unfair to 
England may well be admitted. That he became more 
unfair as years went on is highly probable; the judgments 
in his “Deutsche Geschichte” are distinctly more rancorous 
than those in his essays. But this does not prove that he 
was in any large degree responsible for the present-day 
German attitude towards England and the English. His 
attitude and the attitude of his fellow countrymen were 
both the result of a common cause. England, rather than 
France or Russia, was the chief obstacle to Germany's 
dreams of world dominion. The further progress of Ger- 
many towards the goals which she had set for herself 
required either a good understanding with England, such 
as William the Second for many years so patiently sought 
to promote, or an armed conflict, which diplomacy might 
perhaps postpone for a few years but would ultimately be 
powerless to avoid. 

Treitschke was so much a man of feeling that it is hard 
to give a coherent summary of his scheme of thought. He 
was so manifold in his public activities that it is almost 
equally difficult to give a complete picture of his personality. 
I do not offer these impressions as an adequate account 
either of the system or of the man; but as a contribution 
towards the better understanding of one who, whatever his 
faults, saw a great deal of material and spiritual truth to 
which others were blind, and tried to the best of his ability 


to tell that truth as he saw it. 
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GERMAN ECONOMICS AND THE WAR 


By Henry C. Emery 


UCH of the first excitement of the Great War is now 

over. Early crude impressions and hasty expressions 
have come to be modified. We know that in all its phases, 
whether causes, methods, or results, the war is no simple 
phenomenon, but a complex one; that causes, responsibili- 
ties, and ulterior effects cannot be stated dogmatically by 
anyone. The purpose of this article is to consider some of 
the deeper foundations of the war in the intellectual attitude 
of the combatants towards certain economic problems. 
Primarily it is concerned with Germany and the significance 
of economic teaching in that country. Even on such a 
point, however, the views of many students will disagree. 
The personal element must be constantly kept in mind. At 
the present time the best that any writer can do is to give 
personal impressions, to interpret certain intellectual 
influences through the effects which they have had upon 
himself. 

One thing at least seems clear,—that this is a war of the 
peoples. On each side we find that the people are a unit 
in thinking their cause righteous and their action necessary. 
No one now believes that either any one man or any military 
clique, whether in Germany or elsewhere, has led the millions 
against their will into an armed conflict, the object of which 
they do not understand. It is not only the people who are 
doing the fighting, but it is the people who believe in the 
fighting, and who think they know what they are fighting for. 

At first, through a quite natural instinct, we tried to 
attach responsibility to some one person or group of persons. 
For this reason, when we realized that it was not possible 
simply to explain this as the “Kaiser’s war,” or the “Czar’s 
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war,” or the war of the liberal government of England, 
it seemed necessary to find some other type of person to hold 
responsible. Naturally, such a person would be one who 
had by his writings or teachings brought about the popular 
state of mind just referred to. First we heard much of 
Bernhardi, and then of Treitschke. It is, however, entirely 
undeserved flattery of such men to suppose that any one of 
them or any two or three of them have of themselves brought 
about the ideas underlying the war. ‘The intellectual 
influences which create great national movements go beyond 
any one man or any intellectual “clique.” They go beyond 
any one subject of thought, any one generation, any one 
country. This fact must be kept in mind if the following 
pages seem to lay special stress on a particular subject and 
group of teachers. 

And just as it is easy to exaggerate the influence of any 
one group of teachers, so it is possible to exaggerate the 
ultimate influence of the whole body of teaching. It is quite 
possible to hold that these teachings are themselves but the 
reproduction of needs, motives, and emotions lying deep in 
the people themselves. Such an idea has been frequently 
maintained. The materialistic conception of history would 
have us. believe that teachings, like all “idealogical pro- 
cesses,” are not causes, but effects; that the things which 
happen in the world are the result of economic necessity. 
For the historian or economist one of the most fascinating 
features of the present struggle is the problem as to how far 
the war is the result directly of economic conditions and how 
far it is the result of economic teaching that holds struggle to 
be a necessary part of economic life. I have at times gone 
so far as to suggest that the war might properly be called 
“the war of the economic interpretation of history.” This 
means that it has been brought about as much by ideas 
regarding economic pressure as by any direct economic 
pressure itself. But even if it be granted that theories 
regarding the permanence of national rivalries have played 
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an important part in bringing the different peoples of 
Europe into a state of mind which made for inevitable con- 
flict, it would be a mistake to suppose that these teachings 
had any hasty or sudden influence, or sprang from the brains 
of a small group of men. 

Since any attempt at explanation of the war now must 
be largely in the way of personal impressions, my mind 
reverts continually to student days in Germany and the 
teachings there which to me, then quite young, were some- 
what staggering in their novelty. I soon learned, however, 
that these ideas were already in the ‘nineties an inherent 
element in the political and economic thinking of practically 
all the students with whom I came in touch. 

The first impression that I received was that German 
thinking along these lines was the result of a great fear. 
I do not mean by this an unreasoning panic, but a profound 
dread that the future of Germany was gravely endangered 
and that every effort must be made to anticipate a final test. 
Consequently, when I have read so much in recent years, 
both before and after the outbreak of the war, regarding the 
German “aggressive” character and the German policy of 
conquest, I have always kept in mind what seemed to me 
at that time to be the dominating note in German discus- 
sion of these questions,—which, despite certain aggressive 
characteristics of the German race, still seems to me the 
fundamental fact in the present situation. 

It is true, of course, that as the wealth of Germany 
increased and her preparedness for conflict became greater 
and greater, certain elements in the population tended to 
become somewhat boastful and certain writers to give vent 
to a rather cheap bravado. But such writers can be found 
in all countries and should not properly be taken seriously 
in any. It is not such writers who have had real influence 
on the German people. They have been severely condemned 
at home for confusing the issue and treating with triviality 
a problem of stupendous importance Hence I cannot 
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help feeling that, however aggressive Germany may have 
appeared at the outbreak of the war, there never has been 
at any time among her serious thinkers any great dream of 
conquest; but, on the contrary, her policy has been dictated 
by a serious dread that it would be impossible for Germany 
to maintain what she had already achieved. 

In those student days of the ‘nineties to which I have 
referred, there was a very popular theory in Germany known 
as the theory of the “three world empires.” This was the 
theory quite seriously preached by leading professors of 
political economy, to the effect that in the long run the future 
of the world belongs to the three great expanding nations, 
namely, the Russians, the English, and the Americans. I 
recall with great vividness listening to Professor Sering of. 
the University of Berlin discussing this matter with some 
students at the close of his seminar. As I recall it, he 
expressed it as his opinion at that time that Germany must 
expect to become ultimately a stationary and contracted 
state, that German population would not be able to expand 
far, that German civilization would not be extended beyond 
the narrow range of her then existing confines, and that more 
and more she would become of second-rate influence in the 
world. But with fiery zeal he predicted that this future 
fall of Germany to a subordinate and, as he felt, ignominious 
position would only be brought about after the most strenu- 
ous exertions on the part of the German people to maintain 
their position, involving probably a titanic conflict before 
they allowed themselves to be crushed. Such a doctrine was 
familiar to the ears of all German students at that time. 
It sounded strange to an American who had been brought 
up in quite another school of economic and political thought. 

Many English and American writers, although perfectly 
familiar with this feeling to which I have referred, have 
refused to take it seriously, holding it to be a mere pretense 
to cover up far more ambitious schemes, or as an unintel- 
ligible obsession, without reason and without excuse. The 
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theory that it is a pretense can be disposed of in a word. 
For a generation, the German people have felt themselves 
in serious danger, not necessarily of an actual conquest of 
Germany, but, what seemed to them equally important, of 
the deprivation of opportunities for expansion in population, 
wealth, and influence coincident with the other great powers 
of the world. It would be a great mistake to infer from 
such feeling nothing but a chauvinistic desire to make the 
might of Germany felt. Doubtless this feeling forms one 
of the elements of a much profounder Germanism, just as 
it forms an element of the patriotism which exists in any 
great nation. But the roots of the Pan-Germanistic move- 
ment go far deeper, and are too varied to be classed as 
wholly “militaristic.” The real meaning of Pan-German- 
ism in its deeper sense is not that everything else should be 
Germanized, but that all that zs German should be maintained 
intact. 

I have no intention here to attempt any such thing as an 
explanation of Germanistic feeling. The question is fre- 
quently asked, “What do the Germans mean by their 
‘civilization,’ their ‘culture’?” How are they different from 
those of other people, or why are they superior? The answer 
is that they are different, just as all civilizations differ from 
one another, even if it is impossible to express these differ- 
ences clearly in words. But there is no claim made that they 
are superior. There is simply the intense feeling that, being 
German, they should be preserved in any case. It is easy 
to laugh at such conceptions. It is easy to say that only 
the best should be preserved. But the answer, of course, is 
that deep in the feelings of every people is a liking for 
their own, and a desire to maintain their own laws, their 
own customs, their own institutions, rather than to choose 
some ideal best system and have that universally adopted. 

Probably the intensity with which this feeling has been 
held by the Germans can only be understood by taking into 
account the fact that certain German institutions in the past, 
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which are a part of that complex we call “civilization,” 
have gone down in decay before the conquering ideas of other 
peoples, and have only been re-instituted after centuries had 
passed. German law disappeared before the onward march 
of Roman law. ‘To the strict utilitarian this would mean 
nothing tragic. If the Roman law is a better system of law, 
then let it prevail,—and, of course, the utilitarian always 
knows exactly which system is better. But I believe that 
the heart and mind of the German people at the present 
time cannot be quite appreciated without some superficial 
knowledge, at least, of the way in which the profoundest 
jurists of Germany struggled to restore the former system 
of law, not because they considered it necessarily better or 
more logical or more workable, but simply because it was 
that of their forefathers and had been deposed from its seat 
of honor. 

I happened by coincidence to read on the same afternoon 
Professor Cramb’s somewhat sensational book and that 
extraordinary essay by Professor Maitland which he places 
at the beginning of his translation of a small part of Dr. 
Gierke’s great work on German Genossenschaftsrecht. In 
some ways no two essays could be less alike,—Professor 
Cramb’s dithyrambic and startling appeal to his people to 
understand the situation which confronted them and Professor 
Maitland’s profound, quiet analysis of certain very technical 
points in legal theory, written fifteen years ago with no 
thought of war. To me the interesting parallelism between 
them was this: that each was trying to tell his own people, 
or some small group of his own people, just how the Ger- 
mans feel on certain matters. Professor Maitland was 
trying to explain to English lawyers the German point of 
view, trying to get them to understand the genius of the 
German idea, to understand sympathetically what the Ger- 
man jurists were reaching out after. He also implies that 
the few Englishmen who would be interested in such prob- 
lems would find it very difficult even to “understand the 
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language,” using that phrase in its broadest sense. To aid 
them he has to emphasize over and over the effort of Dr. 
Gierke and his predecessors to secure a legal system which 
should be “philosophically true, scientifically sound, morally 
righteous, . . . practically convenient, historically destined, 
genuinely German, and perhaps exclusively Germanistic.” 

It is not necessary to expand this thought that the idea 
of Germanism goes into the very heart of the intellectual 
life of the people. We need only recognize that it is to be 
taken seriously and that its opportunity of growth, or even 
of existence, is thought to be seriously threatened. It is 
the modern teaching that a normal growth is essential to 
continued existence which makes so important in the Ger- 
man mind to-day the idea of expansion in connection with 
a healthy national life. It is to misunderstand the idea, 
however, to suppose that expansion and conquest are the 
same. The trouble is that it is almost impossible for one 
nation really to understand the language of another. 
Words which have a mild or obvious connotation in the 
original frequently sound brutal or flamboyant when trans- 
lated. This is one reason why the Germans and the English 
have misunderstood each other for so long. When the Ger- 
man has talked about the necessity of a chance to expand 
he has been understood by others to mean that the Germans 
have some special right of conquest because they are a 
superior race; some destiny more divinely ordained than 
that of other people. In the same way, the Germans mis- 
understand what seem to us perfectly simple English state- 
ments. We read some statement of the Emperor translated 
into English and take its figurative terms to represent a 
complete mediwvalism of German political theory. On the 
other hand, we do not have this feeling at all when quite 
similar statements are made regarding the British Crown. 
When the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, sitting 
as a final court of appeals, close an important judgment by 
saying, “We, therefore, humbly advise his Majesty to,” etc., 
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the method of expression is so in accordance with our tradi- 
tions, so familiar to our ears, that we do not realize that, 
translated or taken literally by another people, it would 
lead to the most grotesque misunderstanding as to the real 
methods by which cases of law are decided in England. 

For these reasons every phrase regarding national growth 
by one people is confused by the other with ideas of violence 
and conquest. Furthermore, it is useless attempting to 
confute by reason the instinctive feeling on the part of every 
nation that its own form of civilization should not be reduced 
within gradually narrowing limits. It is easy to argue that 
the inhabitants of small states are as comfortable as the 
inhabitants of large states. It is easy to argue that a con- 
tinued growth in influence of any particular nation will not 
make for any greater happiness on the part of its citizens. 
Such arguments will appeal only to races which have already 
reached relatively stationary conditions of population. 

For instance, the great strength of the work which Mr. 
Norman Angell has done in favor of peace is that he has 
made a rational appeal to show that war benefits nobody. 
Consequently, he hopes that by changing people’s minds 
as to the profitableness of war, the desire either to wage 
war or to be prepared for war will be removed. His is 
the most sane and effectual peace propaganda that has ever 
been made. It must be borne in mind, nevertheless, that 
there are feelings and desires implanted in a people deeper 
than any reasoned opinions and not to be eradicated by 
any form of rational argument. These feelings and desires 
are no more the same for different nations than they are 
for different individuals. There is no single standard of 
choice among a variety of possible national desires. The 
choice made by a given race may not seem sensible to another 
race, or may conflict with the equally strong desires of the 
other race, but it is not a choice to be scorned or derided. 
It is something to be accepted as a fact and to be reckoned 
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with by all other nations in connection with their effort to 
work out their own particular desires. 

To come back, then, to our proposition that modern 
political and economic teaching in Germany is based 
primarily on a fear that Germanistic influences are really 
threatened by the competition of the outside powers, the 
question arises why these theories are so widely held. It 
should be noted in passing that one can easily make a too 
sweeping assertion regarding the extent to which any doc- 
trine of this kind does prevail. There are in every country 
different groups, and it is perfectly true that by a certain 
group of German economists the theory of the three world 
empires was derided. It is true that by some writers the 
idea that German influence was in any way threatened was 
ridiculed. But certainly the most surprising fact to anyone 
who had been brought up in quite other ways of thought 
was the fact that in one form or another these doctrines were 
being taught by a very large proportion of German 
economists and historians. 

I should say that the reason for this is that, in the first 
place, the Germans have taken their philosophy very seri- 
ously and, secondly, they have taken their history very 
seriously. The philosophy which they took seriously was 
the evolutionary philosophy with its doctrine of a continu- 
ous struggle for survival and the necessary elimination of 
the unfit. ‘To them the doctrine of Malthusianism was more 
than an academic theory,—it was an explanation of passing 
events. It was taken vitally as one of the fundamental 
facts of modern life. I once heard a German economist 
say, “There is really only one all-important fact in the field 
of economics, namely, that populations increase beyond the 
means of comfortable existence.” To this particular 
economist the fact of increasing population was in itself an 
adequate proof of the inevitability of the conflict of races 
and the absolute necessity of anticipating such conflicts in 
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the future. This obviously is no new theory. Many writers 
have explained the great events of past history according 
to this principle. Many philosophers have given to it their 
academic assent, or have seriously discussed the influence 
of the fact upon social life. To the German thinkers of 
the modern school, however, it seemed a vital, living reality. 
It seemed something to be thought of on rising in the 
morning and on retiring at night. 

In the next place, the Germans have taken their history 
seriously. ‘This refers not only to the teaching of German 
history as to the final growth of a powerful, united Germany 
after centuries of disunion and conflict, accompanied by 
economic backwardness as well as political weakness. It 
means also the study of the histories of other great national 
units and the processes by which they had become powerful. 

First of all are the interpretations given to the study of 
English history. It was held that England had become a 
great power through a century-long process of vigorous, 
aggressive national policy which used every economic and 
political weapon possible for the advancement of English 
interests. The writings of such men as Professor Schmoller 
are full of statements of this kind. Curiously enough, we 
read frequently in current publications of the great mistake 
which Germany made in underrating England and of the 
“contemptuous and insulting references to England” to 
be found in German writings of to-day. It would appear 
that Germany did misjudge the power of England in some 
respects, and doubtless references of this nature have been 
made as to English military equipment. But it is strange 
that so much should be made of statements of this kind when 
one of the characteristics of German teaching from the time 
of Friedrich List down to the last few years has been the 
claim that it was only in so far as Germany had taken a leaf 
out of the book of English experience that she had been 
successful; that English policy, however brutal, had always 
been far-sighted and successful. If there has been any 
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particular “German obsession” it is perhaps this: that they 
have so greatly over-estimated the astuteness and far- 
sightedness of English statesmen. Far from being scornful 
of the English, they have been unquestionably envious of their 
continuous growth in power and opulence,—not necessarily 
envious in the sense that they had any ill-will towards the 
English as a race, but in the sense that they envied the 
English people the wisdom and brilliant success of a 
continued policy. 

Now, in all this the main contention was that Germany 
was simply learning from the hard facts of history, or 
reckoning with the hard facts of nature. To many English 
and American writers it has seemed as if a new doctrine 
was being preached by the university professors of Ger- 
many,—a doctrine of necessary struggle, expansion, and 
Pan-Germanism. It seemed that these professors were 
somehow responsible for this doctrine in the sense that they 
chose to advocate policies of this kind. The professors, on 
the other hand, would themselves have claimed that they 
were simply clear-sighted, if belated, discoverers of actual 
historical processes. They are surprised to find themselves 
charged with creating some new theory, when their only 
claim is that they have recognized existing facts. One of 
their favorite phrases has been that a nation must be either 
“hammer or anvil.” The phrase has been repeated again 
and again, but such a writer as Professor Schmoller, who 
is largely responsible for the idea, would repudiate with 
vehemence the charge that by using language of this kind 
he was preaching a doctrine of violence or that he was throw- 
ing his influence against some higher idealism. He would 
say that he had simply expressed a regrettable but none the 
less indubitable fact of history. However much one may 
think that these ideas have been exaggerated by German 
teachers, anyone familiar with German history cannot fail 
to have some sympathy with the vigor and eloquence with 
which this body of neo-mercantilism has been set forth. It 
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is necessary to consider the psychology of a people who had 
for centuries been the anvil to feel the blows of rival ham- 
mers, in order to understand how this cumulative feeling of 
hundreds of years at last found a somewhat defiant 
expression in the utterances of the new historical school. 

I have said that this was a defiant note. Many quotations 
could be given which might indicate that to this defiance 
was added envy, hatred, and a brutal confidence in Ger- 
many’s capacity to subdue all rivals. But to over- 
emphasize such features is to misunderstand the really 
thoughtful men who have most developed these ideas in 
Germany. Once more, in the excitement of the moment, 
let us not fail to remember that the much discussed neo- 
mercantilism and Realpolitik are not purely German prod- 
ucts. To many Americans, Realpolitik is supposed to be a 
theory invented in Germany that there are no rights 
among nations, that there are no morals in politics, and that 
might is the only force to be considered. To the German, 
Realpolitik simply means that it is a regrettable fact that 
in the history of the world too often moral ideals have been 
sacrificed to material advantage and that right has given way 
to might. Since this is the brutal lesson of history, Germany, 
to survive, must meet the regrettable fact by action, not 
words. “Man muss mit Tatsachen rechnen.” [If it is said 
that all this has changed, their reply is that this is so only 
on the part of those who by this very policy have already 
gained all they want, and that the old idea lurks back of all 
words of peace. There is a very blasphemous poem by 
Parny which in one canto represents a discussion in Heaven. 
Gabriel urges that two hundred years of carnage ought to be 
enough; to which all the clergy reply, 


Oui, c’est assez, si nous sommes les vainqueurs. 


This represents fairly well the German attitude towards 
English pacifism. 
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In the same way, the doctrine of neo-mercantilism is not 
merelyGerman. Also, as the name implies, it is only a revival 
of ancient ideas. ‘The German economist of this school 
feels that he is simply reckoning with facts, that he has 
simply discovered how things have actually happened, and 
that his argument is merely an argument for doing the 
necessary thing under the hard conditions which prevail. 
He thinks that he has made these discoveries from a study 
of the practices of other peoples, especially the English. 
He is surprised to find himself charged with the origination 
of such ideas, or even with increasing their intensity. Thus 
Professor Schmoller in one essay refers to the necessity of 
some kind of central European union as a means of meeting 
the threatening growth of the great nations, and says: “Also 
the aims of all higher spiritual, ethical, and esthetic culture, 
of all social progress depend on this one thing,—that in the 
twentieth century the whole earth shall not be divided be- 
tween the three world empires and a brutal neo-mercantilism 
be established by them.” 

One can well imagine what the future feeling will be 
in this regard. Against the protests of English peace- 
lovers and peaceful ministers of state, the German economists 
of the historical school have continually declared that mere 
assertions of policy or feeling mean nothing in the face of 
the facts of history; that, whatever they have professed, the 
great growing nations of the world have always acted in 
a certain way. It seems almost as if at last the peaceful 
words of English leaders had been really believed in 
Germany and that, despite all the warnings which had been 
given, her leaders had believed that England would not 
enter a war unless directly attacked herself. There is, of 
course, no intention here to express any personal opinion on 
so debated a point. I only wish to point out what will be 
the inevitable German interpretation for a generation to 
come; namely, that once more facts have spoken more loudly 
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than words, that never again shall talk of pacific ideals blind 
Germany to the necessity of always expecting her foes to 
strike whenever the opportunity shall seem favorable. 

In this connection compare the statement of Professor 
Sering in a notable lecture delivered in 1900: “Already 
has it once happened that Germany’s wealth and power, that 
the flourishing condition of her cities and the freedom of 
her landed population were destroyed, because Germany had 
shown herself incompetent to establish a sufficient power 
by land and sea to face the opposing great national states 
of the Dutch, the English, the French, and the Spanish.” 
He then goes on to speak of the necessity of taking this 
fact as a warning for the present. The particular lecture 
just quoted is published in that interesting volume entitled 
“Handels- und Machtpolitik,” which was brought out by the 
agitation in favor of the German navy in 1900. There is 
as yet, perhaps, no better illustration, within the limits of a 
single volume, of the attitude of a large group of German 
writers on this point. To it contributions are made by 
Professors Schmoller, Lamprecht, Richard Ehrenberg, 
Ernst Francke, the late Paul Voigt, Professors Sering, 
Wagner, von Halle, and Schumacher. This is a list of 
names which must be treated with respect, which represents 
much variety in point of view on many questions, or on 
details regarding the commercial policy of Germany. But 
these collected essays are in a sense a manifesto of that 
general school which believes that the economic prosperity 
of Germany and the actual daily comfort of her people 
depend upon the capacity of maintaining by force of arms 
the commerce of Germany, both at home and in other parts 
of the world. 

It is hardly worth while to pay much attention to the 
excited remarks of certain prominent German professors at 
the present time. They may seem to us almost incredible, 
but can perhaps be excused when we realize the intense con- 
viction of the speakers that they have been most cruelly 
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misunderstood by the outside world. In the volume just 
referred to, however, are statements of a nature so vigorous 
as to show that even in this earlier period when economists 
talked about war they really meant war. Voigt refers to 
the necessity of carrying on German commerce “everywhere 
under the protection of German cannon.” Yet Voigt was 
anything but a fire-eater. His death shortly after this book 
appeared was looked upon as a great loss to economic 
writing in Germany. This very essay is a most searching 
examination into the whole economic situation, crammed 
with statistics and facts. But he is absolutely convinced 
that the control of the sea by England is a genuine threat 
to the peaceful development of German commerce in the 
future, which in itself is absolutely essential to the welfare 
of the German people. The destruction of German export 
trade, he says, would be the greatest catastrophe since the 
Thirty Years’ War, leading to Germany’s permanent fall 
from the list of great nations and perhaps even her complete 
subjection to Russia. 

Such talk as this sounds chauvinistic and unwarranted to 
the average Englishman. Why should learned economists 
get excited over the relative naval strength of England and 
Germany? That, however, is a rather easy attitude for a 
nation which actually does control the sea. Under these 
circumstances it is quite easy to protest against anybody else 
having ambition to share in this power in any large measure. 
But when the situation is reversed and one belongs to a 
nation with a vast over-seas commerce, it is not so easy 
to accept calmly the control of all routes by another nation. 
Certainly there was never a more ardent advocate of free 
trade and peace than Richard Cobden, and yet he is quoted 
most effectively in this very essay by Voigt as writing in 
1864, regarding England, that her very salvation depended 
upon maintaining the complete control of the sea against 
all -possible enemies who might blockade her ports; hence 
that the fleet is the very life-blood of the nation; that on 
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its discipline and efficiency the existence of the nation 
depends. After all, did Voigt say anything more fo; 
Germany in 1900 than Cobden said for England in 1864? 

From the above statement by even such a peace lover as 
Cobden, it is obvious that doctrines of this kind have no} 
been preached only in the last few years, or in Germany 
alone. The same ideas have been prevalent in other 
countries. Perhaps the striking thing about the German 
doctrine has been that, whereas in England and America 
the weight of the authority of academic professors of econom- 
ics has been thrown against these teachings, in Germany 
the weight of authority has been thrown in their favor. In 
the midst of this chaos of recriminations, how is there any 
hope of mutual understanding? There have been writers 
in Germany who have steadily maintained that the anti- 
British feeling was entirely unnecessary, that the situation 
was not in any sense a desperate one, and that the neo-mer- 
cantilists were dealing in nightmares rather than in realities. 
They now say, however, that the neo-mercantilists were right. 
There is general agreement that this teaching, however much 
to be regretted, was a true teaching. Exactly the same 
thing is true in England. Those who talked about the Ger- 
man danger and the vital necessity of England being pre- 
pared, of making every material sacrifice in this direction, 
were derided by a very powerful group. They in turn are 
now inclined to admit that, dreadful as it all is, the other 
school had the truth of the matter. 

It is quite obvious, then, that certain doctrines do lead to 
war in the sense that they breed a public temper and a 
general way of looking at things which make for suspicion 
of the other parties concerned, for a policy of getting ready 
for conflict, and so by a natural cumulative process affect 
the wills of people, which ultimately determine their action. 
On the other hand, is it not true that back of all this teaching 
lie actual economic changes which made the teaching neces- 
sary? Was it humanly possible that doctrines of this kind 
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should not arise and become popular under natural condi- 
tions which had arisen? “If you want war,” said Professor 
Sumner, “nourish a doctrine.” But Professor Sumner also 
told us over and over that back of our theorizing, back of 
our doctrines, lie great economic forces which make them 
all come to naught unless they are in accord with the actual 
material situation. Is it not essentially true that the direct 
application of the theory of the struggle for existence to 
national problems and the whole neo-mercantilism, which 
rests itself upon this general philosophy, are based funda- 
mentally upon great changes which have taken place since 
the triumph of the free-trade school in England? The new 
mercantilism, like the old, takes as its starting point the 
rivalry between nations and the necessity of protectionism, 
economic independence, and ultimately war. Is not the 
reason to be found in the fact that economic conditions have 
changed in the great increase in population during the last 
hundred years and in the vast industrial expansion, which 
have brought prominently to the front once more the fierce 
problems of national competition as they existed in earlier 
centuries? With these changed conditions was not such 
economic teaching inevitable, and with such economic 
teaching was not war an ultimate certainty ? 

Another problem which opens the opportunity for fas- 
cinating speculation is the reverse of this one. We cannot 
help considering, not only what has been the effect of eco- 
nomic teaching on the war, but also what will be the effect 
of war on economic teaching. In this regard it seems to 
me that many superficial fallacies have been lately accepted. 
It has been generally and widely claimed that the war will 
be so terrible, so destructive, that it will overthrow these 
crude doctrines which have made it possible, and that man- 
kind, at last restored to reason, will return to the doctrines 
of peace and retrenchment of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. But, from what has been said above, can it not be 
inferred that exactly the opposite will be the case? Will 
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not the theories of the neo-mercantilists be more widely 
accepted than ever before, since it will be claimed that they 
have been justified in the event? Will not this demand 
continual rivalry in armaments? Obviously no certain 
answer can be given. Possibly there will be such an exhaus- 
tion of economic resources, such a complete change in the 
whole problem of economic rivalries (as was the case at the 
close of the Napoleonic era) that from these new conditions 
entirely new theories will arise. But this will mean, not that 
men have become convinced of the errors of the last genera- 
tion and returned to the truth of a former generation; it 
will mean that there has been such a re-arrangement of 
economic forces that economic ideas are brought into 
adjustment with the new situation. 

Another idea was commonly expressed at the beginning 
of the war, the idea that hereafter there would be no longer 
monarchical rulers, that the time had gone by when nations 
could be led into war by a single monarch or a few people 
in authority, that with the establishment of democracy every- 
where the peace of the world would be assured. This war, 
however, has shown—what ought to have been recognized 
before—that popular feeling and popular rule do not neces- 
sarily make for peace. In fact, the function of the ruler 
is often to hold back a people anxious for war. We ought 
to appreciate that fact in this country, remembering the 
struggles of McKinley and Reed against the clamor of 
a popular Congress just before the outbreak of the war with 
Spain. What is it which now keeps Italy from joining the 
Allies but the self-control of her rulers? Perhaps there is 
no better illustration of this point than the statement of 
Sir Edward Grey in the famous document numbered 123 
of the White Book, in which it was made perfectly plain 
that the question of whether the gcvernment, as some would 
say, “would plunge England into war’ hung less upon 
any violation of a treaty or any question of previous agree- 
ments, than it did upon the feeling of the English nation. 
If the English wanted war the government would give it 
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to them. The old theory that wars are made by rulers and 
not by events is certainly not borne out in this case. 

Another interesting effect of the war on economic teaching 
is likely to be the weakening of the idea that wars are either 
the work of capitalists or can be controlled by financiers. 
There have always been two great rival theories of the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history: one that all history is a history 
of national struggle; the other that all history is a history 
of class struggle. The socialists have maintained the latter 
and have held that the warfare between nations has been 
simply a part of the machinery of securing capitalistic con- 
trol. In view of the loyalty of the socialists in every country 
to their own government, this idea is likely to be greatly 
changed. Indeed, just as these words are being written I 
have seen a statement by Mr. Morris Hillquit, the intellectual 
leader of the socialists in the United States, saying that the 
only effect of the war upon the former philosophy of social- 
ism will be to amend the first sentence of the Communist 
Manifesto so that it shall read “the history of all hitherto 
existing society has been a series of class and national 
struggles.” 

Following this line, we may fairly predict that the national 
feeling will come to the foreground in the next generation. 
International socialism is certainly not dead, but we can 
hardly fail to expect that its international character will play 
a less prominent role after this struggle is over. Is it not 
probable that there will be a greater solidarity of the people 
in each nation, whether victors or vanquished? There have 
been all kinds of wild predictions as to the inevitable over- 
throw of particular monarchies, the complete grasping of 
power by the proletariat, and the like. On the other hand, 
there have been prophecies that, at least if Germany wins, 
it would mean a great gain to the principle of autocracy 
and a great strengthening of the reactionary element in 
Germany; either the complete suppression of the will of 
the people or such an attempt at suppression as would lead 
to ultimate revolution. But is not a result quite different 
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from either of these a more natural outcome of the actua] 
conditions? Recognizing, on the one hand, the power of the 
teaching of the socialists in the past and, on the other hand, 
their loyalty to the nation as a matter of fact; recognizing, 
on the one hand, the bitter hostility and suspicion towards 
the socialists on the part of the reactionary element and. 
on the other hand, the fact that the socialists (in case of 
victory) will have saved the government, is it not likely 
that the sharpness of class distinction and the bitterness of 
the long prevailing feud will be greatly modified / 

No longer can the socialists be regarded as “enemies to 
the Fatherland,” as they were once called by the Kaiser. 
If Germany wins, it will not be merely a victory of the 
Kaiser. It will be a victory of the German people. Long 
ago the German government was advised to change its 
attitude towards the socialists, was advised to recognize that 
even Prussia’s military strength lay ultimately in her indus- 
trial strength, and that this industrial strength lay in the 
mass of her socialistic workingmen. Will not these facts 
now be recognized? This is, of course, merely prediction. 
But it would seem at least an equal possibility with the other 
that, in the case of German victory, socialists would march 
back in a triumph as great as that of the general staff itself. 
In that case socialism will have a bill to present and that 
bill must be paid. It is quite possible that the whole forma- 
tion of the German parliament will be changed, not only 
in the distribution of seats among parties, but in the recog- 
nition at last of the socialists as simply a radical labor party, 
having its equal say with all others. May there not be a 
union of radical parties with a radical minister? We have 
already seen socialists in the ministry of most other coun- 
tries. They have been denounced by their revolutionary 
comrades as traitors to the great cause of internationalism. 
So such a change in Germany might be a severe blow to the 
social revolution, but it might mean a great and abiding 
gain to a true parliamentarism and a true democracy for 
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THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM 
By P. VINoGRADOFF 


HE war, with all its calamities and bereavement, has 
certain redeeming features: it forces us to look beyond 

the surface, to verify estimates and to brush away preju- 
dices, to seek for adequate explanations of striking events. 
It is from this educational point of view that I should like 
to approach my subject. I am not going to trespass on 
the domain of strategists and military historians. I do not 
intend to deal with the causes of the war, the justification 
of Russian efforts, the curious history of diplomatic moves 
which led up to the collision. All these things have been 
brilliantly discussed by competent authorities. I wish to 
consider the aims and methods of Russia. The subject is 
a momentous problem for the nations of Europe, and much 
will depend on its right solution. But the problem is even 
more pressing and momentous for the Russians themselves. 
A great help in such an inquiry is afforded by a review 
of the historical surroundings. History is not a science 
enabling us to predict coming events exactly, but it does 
make a signal difference whether we consider facts of social 
life as detached experiences or as links in a chain of develop- 
ment. In the first instance, we shall hardly have anything 
to guide us but the impressions and appetites of the moment. 
In the second, we are able to obtain a wide perspective and 
a basis for rational plans. Turning to the case in point, it 
is one thing to state observations as to the politics and 
culture of present-day Russia, and another to judge of 
Russian political and cultural evolution in the light of 
the history of Europe, and especially of eastern Europe. 
When we look at absolutism, bureaucracy, or the domineer- 
ing habits of military aristocracy in Russia from this second 
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point of view, we perceive at once that what we have to dea] 
with is not the peculiar product of Byzantine servilism oy 
Muscovite brutality, but one of the features of eastery 
European development, the expression of forces which have 
been at work and are still at work in Prussia and Austria 
as well. 

If historical laws are to be formulated at all, one of the 
most certain and conspicuous among them may be summed 
up in the observation that social progress starts from 
countries with a well differentiated sea-board and gradually 
spreads to the more massive continental blocks. Eventually 
these blocks of hinterland may prove more fertile and rich 
in culture than the tracts which have assumed the initiative; 
but it is in river deltas, in peninsulas, and in islands that 
the movement of civilization originates. Greece and Italy, 
France and England, were leaders in Europe when the 
banks of the Elbe, of the Danube, of the Vistula, and of the 
Volga were wildernesses. Even in modern times, the 
French borrowed largely from the Italians, the English 
from the French, the Germans from both English and 
French, and the Russians from the Germans. No wonder 
Peter the Great named his new capital Petersburg, that 
Frederick the Great, while defeating the French in the 
field, acknowledged their supremacy in literature and science 
and wrote French with greater ease than German. The 
two most famous pronouncements of Prussian statecraft in 
the eighteenth century are tinged by French thought. 
Monarchy was to be the “rocher de bronze’’—the bronze rock 
of the Prussian system. Everyone was to seek salvation 
“nach seiner facon’”—in his own fashion. In the same way, 
Russia has been taking lessons from German administrators 
and thinkers. 

Faced with problems of colonization and self-defense, 
unprotected by the silver streak of the sea, unwilling to 
subordinate considerations of safety to the claims of indi- 
vidual liberty, the three eastern states have sacrificed many 
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elements of prosperity and progress to discipline and effi- 
ciency in war. Even now the Austrian Emperor may 
assume dictatorial power on the strength of the fourteenth 
clause of the constitution. His personal authority remains 
the chief link of union in his heterogeneous empire. 
Emperor Francis Joseph has repeatedly exerted this dicta- 
torial power for adjusting difficulties. Moreover, quite 
recently representative government has been suspended by 
“Acts of State” in Bohemia and Croatia. As for Germany, 
the franchise in Prussia is perverted by a narrow property 
classification, while Mecklenburg enjoys the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the only country in Europe which still 
clings to a system of estates. Even the stunted constitu- 
tionalism of modern Prussia and modern Austria is of quite 
recent growth. The principle that the “scanty intelligence 
of subjects” should not be allowed to meddle with statecraft 
is of German origin. It gave way in Prussia during the 
Revolution of 1848, but was triumphantly re-asserted in the 
reaction of the ’fifties and in the conflict between the Prus- 
sian government and national representation in the ’sixties. 
Germany is indebted for its constitutional regeneration to 
the victorious struggle of 1870. In Austria, liberal institu- 
tions have sprung from defeats: the humiliation of military 
absolutism in 1859 gave the first blow to political absolutism, 
and the collapse in 1866 resulted in the setting up of the 
present Dual Monarchy in its constitutional shape. 

It is not difficult to perceive the analogy between these 
retreats of absolutism in Prussia and in Austria and the 
evolution of Russia. The protector of Austria and Prussia, 
Nicholas the First, seemed to embody the conception of 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, .and he experienced in his fate the hol- 
lowness of a political dream requiring that every live man 
in the country should be paralyzed in order that Leviathan 
should think and act like one man. The Crimean War 
showed what a poor thing a machine state is even when 
composed of personally brave men. The object lesson went 
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home in the case of the government as well as in that of the 
people, and the forces of political insight, patriotic devotion, 
intellectual concentration, which had been stealthily but 
steadily gathering beneath the iron frame of the Nicholas 
régime asserted themselves in an unexpected manner; the 
glorious generation of the ’sixties achieved work unsurpassed 
in any land for breadth of view and far-reaching results: 
the emancipation of the serfs, the creation of local self- 
government, the regeneration of the courts, the beginnings 
of an independent press, the national reform of military 
service, the reconstitution of the universities as self-govern- 
ing bodies,—all these and many minor reforms were carried 
out at that time. 

Unfortunately, changes of that magnitude resemble natu- 
ral processes in which the ultimate settlement is preceded 
by conflicts between elemental forces. It is sufficiently 
known how the reform movement was arrested by the fatal 
split between the progressive parties which strove for parlia- 
mentary government, and the conservatives who rallied 
around the principle of autocracy. ‘Terroristic attempts 
culminating in the murder of Alexander the Second, brought 
about the long reaction under Alexander the Third, and 
the policy of contradictions after his death. The country 
had, as it were, to pass another examination in the Japanese 
War, and the defects of the autocratic system were again 
revealed in a conspicuous manner by the inefficiency of the 
army and the lack of public spirit in the people. Then came 
a time resembling the Revolution of 1848 in Central Europe. 
Important positions were permanently gained: the begin- 
nings of national representation, the declaration of civic 
rights, an increased freedom of the press. But on the 
exuberance of idealism followed a bitter awakening to the 
significance of very real obstacles: the indifference of the 
great mass of the people, the danger to social order from 
lawless outcasts, the inexperience and doctrinaire delusions 
of popular leaders. The analogy between Russia in 1906 
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and Germany in 1848 is striking even as regards details: 
when one reads the speeches in the first Duma, one cannot 
help recalling to mind the debates of the Frankfort 
Parliament. 

And now after some eight years of gloomy reaction we 
stand again at the parting of the ways. The war of the 
nations, in which thousands of the best men of Russia are 
being sacrificed, has united all in the fundamental duty of 
self-defense but, more than this, it drives people not only to 
postpone their strife, but to reconsider their positions, to 
reflect on the problem of reconstruction which looms in the 
background and will have to be tackled in earnest, when 
the days of marches and battles have passed. Great words 
have been pronounced from the height of the throne in an 
appeal to united Russia, and this appeal has been responded 
to fully and warmly by all parties and nationalities. It is 
a united and not a divided Russia that ought to solve the 
problem of reconstruction. An effort must be made to 
approach it in the light of past experience as well as of 
future aims, without doctrinairism and without selfishness, 
in the same noble spirit of patriotic duty which has given 
such wonderful strength to the Russian armies in the field. 
What we want in Russia is not gambling in revolution with 
its fantastic prospects and terrible realities. We want 
thorough organic reforms, something like the movement of 
the ’sixties on a larger scale. The situation would be a 
providential one for a statesman of the calibre of Bismarck. 
The great German Chancellor, though a Prussian junker 
by birth, and a conservative by allegiance, had the strength 
of mind to frame the democratic constitution of the German 
Empire. The imperial government in Russia should be 
able to perceive that the uncontested leadership of the nation 
through this war imposes the moral obligation of generous 
and far-sighted political action. The popularity acquired 
by victories should not be squandered in petty gains or in the 
lethargy of fatigue. Opportunities like the present do not 
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recur twice. It would be dreadful to think that this one 
should be lost, and that the dark waves of discontent and 
despair should again resume their ceaseless, battering 
onslaught against the foundations of Russian historica] 
institutions. 

In any case, the course of Russian political evolution fol- 
lows on parallel lines with that of Russia’s western neigh- 
bors: from personal rule towards constitutionalism. The 
attempt to trace a contrast between Russia and the two 
neighboring states is altogether misleading. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the assets on which 
a reforming statesmanship can reckon: indirectly such an 
examination will suggest some of the aims of progressive 
evolution. 

The first and greatest asset of Russia is its peasant democ- 
racy. The population of the empire amounts at present 
to some 170 millions, and of these more than 80 per cent, 
that is, about 140 millions, are peasants, small cultivating 
landowners, in parts rising to the status of what used to be 
called in old England, yeomanry. This is the condition of 
the Cossacks for example. These figures are worth careful 
consideration. In one of his vivid letters to the “Times,” 
Stephen Graham speaks of the endless flow of Russian 
troops through Moscow in the period of mobilization—‘“a 
magnificent peasantry” he calls them; and Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, when writing from the Japanese headquarters in the 
war of 1904, could not help being struck, even in that unfor- 
tunate campaign, by the qualities of the Russian private 
soldier, which he rightly ascribed to peasant origin and 
bringing up. Now the “magnificent peasantry” is a force 
not only in the military sense. Efforts are being made by 
all political parties in England to revive small land-holdings 
which have been swept away by the course of economic evolu- 
tion. It is a great question whether this can be done now-a- 
days, but we all feel that industrial development, however 
fruitful in some respects, however necessary from an eco- 
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nomic point of view, is fraught with danger from the social 

int of view. It severs the living connection of the people 
with the soil and subjects man too much to the garish trend 
of town life. 

Russia is fortunate enough to possess 140 millions of 
frugal, hard-working tillers of the soil. Even in the hard 
age of serfdom the peasantry succeeded in preserving per- 
sonal dignity and an unwavering allegiance to its religious 
and political creeds. The village community was a strong 
shield in those days: in spite of numberless acts of cruelty 
and arbitrary extortion on the part of the lords, it helped to 
keep up cohesion between the members of the peasant class 
and a standard of rural custom. The village, the mir, could 
be described as the necessary defensive organization of the 
people. 

But it proved to be a fetter for offensive purposes, that is, 
for enterprise and progress, and it is slowly giving way 
before an individualistic movement starting from the eman- 
cipation of 1861 and fostered by recent statutory measures. 
In spite of many shortcomings of legislation and policy in 
this respect, one thing seems clear: this growth of private 
ownership has given an immense impetus to energy and 
thrift. And what is still more remarkable, the habit of 
acting together, of making compromises and arranging for 
joint effort, a habit acquired in connection with mir manage- 
ment, has not disappeared now that the village community 
is making way for contractual relations. Codperative asso- 
ciations arise everywhere in instinctive and exuberant 
growth. Recently British estates and agricultural exhibi- 
tions were visited by unexpected guests—by farmers from 
Siberia—members of a widespread and powerful coéperative 
union. The same may be said of workmen and agricultural 
laborers—they naturally form closely fitted codperative 
groups—the so-called artels. 'This enormous peasant mass 
is well able to take care of itself and the object of reforming 
legislation in regard to it should be to remove police inter- 
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ference and to give free play to its life. One institution, 
born of the aristocratic reaction of Alexander the Third’, 
time—the tutelage of the land-captains—the squires wield- 
ing police power and administering justice, ought to disap- 
pear as soon as possible, and a beginning has been made in 
this direction by the third Duma. 

On the other hand, there is a lamentable gap to be filled 
up as regards provision for the poor. The mobilization of 
landed property is bound to occasion an immense amount of 
distress in spite of certain beneficial effects. Weak and 
improvident members of the villages are losing the support 
of communal organizations, and their hold on the land; 
the rural proletariat is increasing fast and yet the problem 
of public assistance has not been properly tackled. Russian 
legislators should take to heart the example of England, 
where the initial move in the history of the Poor Laws, the 
Statute of 1603, followed closely on the disintegration of 
the ancient customary community of copyholders. The old 
system of throwing the care of the destitute mainly on the 
villages was not a success, even in former days. Mendicancy 
was always one of the open sores of Russia, partly, no doubt, 
on account of the national leaning towards personal charity, 
fostered by religious impulses. These economically misdi- 
rected efforts are altogether insufficient to cope with the evil 
now, and a comprehensive poor law is certainly one of the 
needs of the situation. The development of credit to help 
agriculture and industry as well as systematic measures in 
aid of emigration are, of course, also indicated, and important 
beginnings have already been made in these directions. 

Besides all these economic and technical improvements, 
there is one requirement which towers above all the rest—the 
requirement of popular education. If the Russian peas- 
ants were to remain illiterate they might not count for more 
in the balance of cultural power than the ryots of the Dekkan 
or the fellahin of Egypt. The truth of this is now fully 
recognized in Russia, and constant and rapid progress may 
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be registered in this respect. The provision of elementary 
schools has become, since the ’sixties, the principal plank in 
the administrative programme of local self-governing bodies, 
of municipalities and county councils. 

Incitements in this direction have been provided by every 
period of trial and distress. The famine and cholera years 
1891-1893, for example, gave a strong impulse towards 
energetic action, because it was recognized on all hands that 
the best means of guarding against disease and counter- 
acting bad seasons lay in provident husbandry and a certain 
standard of instruction. Even the reaction after the revo- 
lutionary outbreak of 1905 and 1906 did not contest this 
point, and the bureaucratic ministries of Stolypin, Kokovt- 
zoff, and Goremykin have had to come into line with public 
feeling on the subject. The honor of driving back the flood 
of illiteracy belongs, however, primarily to the self-govern- 
ing institutions of the provinces and towns. In order to 
give an idea of the material efforts connected with the move- 
ment, let me state that in 1877 there were about 10,000 
provincial schools and in 1911, 28,000; and that the zemstvos 
(provincial councils) spent 9 million rubles (somewhat less 
than £1,000,000) on their schools in 1895, and 73,000,000 
(more than £7,000,000) in 1912, the latter sum correspond- 
ing to nearly 30 per cent of their entire budget. The time 
is approaching when all the children in Russia will receive 
at least three years’ elementary schooling. 

In more progressive centres, like the capitals, universal 
education has already been reached. I may instance, briefly, 
the way in which we carried out the task in Moscow fourteen 
years ago, when I was myself engaged on the work of the 
educational committee of that city. We devised an 
expanding scheme for the provision of classes to meet the 
requirements of all children reaching the school age, whom 
their parents would care to send to the schools. We could 
not make attendance compulsory by law, but, as a matter 
of fact, all the families of the city, the population of which 
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at that time numbered about 1,000,000, with a negligible 
number of exceptions, did send their boys and girls to the 
town schools. Thus schooling was universal without being 
compulsory. The course embraced three years, but it js 
being gradually extended to four; and secondary schools 
of all kinds are growing fast. 

For the nation as a whole, a definite scheme has been 
worked out and has obtained the support of the Duma, by 
which a network of schools sufficient to compass the entire 
population of school age in the agricultural provinces of the 
empire, will be organized and started in the course of some 
eight to ten years. This will be done, of course, with the 
help of liberal appropriations from the treasury, but it can- 
not be too often repeated that the pioneers of elementary 
education in Russia have been the local self-governing 
bodies. 

The second general inference from our survey should be 
that the future of Russia depends on the essentially peaceful 
process of democratic enlightenment and economic improve- 
ment. There is yet another fundamental asset in the life 
of modern Russia. In the ebb and flow of political strife, 
people are sometimes apt to overlook the great continuous 
lines which mark the trend of development and ensure prog- 
ress. We have seen what a broad democratic basis is pro- 
vided by the peasant population of the empire and how all 
branches of activity have to be connected in one way or 
another with the mighty trunk of the country—the Russian 
peasantry. The middle classes have also something to show 
in their history which is very different from the supposed 
servility of Russian political customs. 

In 1864, the state was obliged to recognize that the affairs 
of the nation could not be directed satisfactorily by orders 
from the centre, that something more was needed than busy 
chancellors and provincial governors with discretionary 
powers. The zemstvos—county and district councils—were 
created by law to take care of local affairs—of roads, of 
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sanitary work, of schools, of hospitals and almshouses, of 
yeterinary inspection, of rural credit and agronomic improve- 
ments. ‘This vast domain was not surrendered without mis- 
givings and restrictions—a jealous supervision by police 
officials, governors, and the home ministry was extended 
over the whole area of the self-governing zemstvos and towns. 

Another antidote against too liberal a policy of the newly 
created bodies was provided by their composition. The 
Statute of 1864, and even more that of 1890, passed under 
the reactionary influences of Alexander the Third’s reign, 
gave a privileged position in the zemstvos to the landed 
gentry or noblesse. This was achieved by a complicated 
system of electoral colleges and a restricted franchise. It 
would be impossible to examine these measures in detail. 
They found their historical explanation in the fact that the 
gentry had for centuries supplied the official and military 
class which helped to organize and to rule the vast empire. 
At this stage, however, class legislation of this kind proved 
to be mischievous and was doomed to failure; the gentry 
is fast losing ground in consequence of the emancipation 
of the rural serfs; estate after estate is passing into the 
hands of business men and of the rising peasantry. 

The privileged position in zemstvo self-government 
naturally led to abuses of influence and to corruption, but 
in spite of all such checks, the institution struck firm roots 
and prospered. The history of the advance towards better 
sanitation, more numerous and better schools, technical 
improvements of all kinds, is the history of one wearisome 
and protracted struggle between the growing forces of pub- 
lic opinion and the stubborn resistance of the old régime. 
The rearguard fights of the latter often assumed the char- 
acter of desperate counter-attacks, but the flow of self- 
government continued to press on with elemental force. 
With all its drawbacks and imperfections, the zemstvo move- 
ment has been one of the most astonishing illustrations of 
the action of leading ideas on masses—and also of the apti- 
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tude of the Russians for social work. Sometimes, in the 
days of great national calamities, during years of famine 
or of epidemics, the stream overflowed its banks, as it were, 
and emergency organizations enlisted the services of count- 
less untiring and fearless workers from all classes of society, 

Such movements are disliked by hierarchical bureaucracy, 
but they cannot be prevented or ignored, and the future lies 
in the recognition of a constant participation of the people 
at large, in all its classes, in public work. One of the first 
measures necessary in that direction is the creation of what 
is called in Russia the small zemstvo unit, of a civil parish 
uniting members of all classes in the self-governing locality. 
Under the present system the peasants, though emancipated, 
form rural units of their own, while all other inhabitants— 
small landowners, merchants, artisans, clerks, members of 
the liberal professions—are only organized in the province 
and district or not organized at all for self-government. 
When this anomaly is remedied, a firm basis will be gained 
for widening the zemstvo franchise with its attendant 
responsibilities and rights. In the towns the defects of 
class privilege are less felt, but an extension of the franchise 
is also urgently needed. 

One of the effects of such an extension may prove to be 
unexpected: I think it wili strengthen rational conservatism. 
The unorganized third estate of Russia, the vague class 
called the “intelligents,” and led by the liberal professions— 
lawyers, doctors, statisticians, engineers, and teachers—is at 
present often revolutionary and apt to indulge in unprac- 
tical speculations, because it has no stake in the every-day 
management of public affairs. Its members have often a 
thorough experience in certain branches of public work, for 
example, in medical attendance on the poor; but they are 
made to act as subordinate officials under orders from the 
squires and rich traders who control the counties and the 
municipalities. Such a position naturally produces bitter- 
ness and sweeping criticism. The greater the stake of every 
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citizen in public affairs, the more readily he will recognize 
limitations and cope with difficulties in a practical manner. 
One thing is certain, the channels for sound self-government 
exist in Russia, and it is only necessary to widen them and 
to build out their network. 

What is to be said about the central government itself? 
This is the part of the edifice which is most noticeable to the 
view of foreigners and which has certainly an immense 
importance in shaping the general course of political life. 
In this matter, more than in anything else, it is impossible 
to express more than a personal opinion, conditioned by a 
party point of view, but even such personal opinions may be 
worth consideration. It seems clear, to begin with, that it 
would be a fatal mistake to indulge in anti-monarchical, 
anti-dynastie agitation. Men from the extreme left may be 
to some extent bound by revolutionary antecedents; the 
majority even on the radical side will, it is to be hoped, per- 
ceive that, after a glorious war in which the nation has rallied 
with the sure instinct of self-preservation round its historical 
leader, it would not be proper to challenge the authority of 
this leader. Even apart from the peculiar circumstances 
of the moment, Russia needs a strong central power, 
endowed with uncontested sovereignty, armed with the full 
force of popular delegation. But just because the Tsar 
undoubtedly wields such a power, its holder need not resort 
to any petty expedients, or indulge in party strife, or aspire 
to meddle in all the details of legislation and administration. 
The competence of the Emperor of Russia cannot be circum- 
scribed by the limitations of classical parliamentary govern- 
ment. The maxim “le roi régne, mais ne gouverne pas” 
could not be applied to him in its common sense. But no 
more would the maxim “l'état c’est moi” be applicable in his 


case. 
A sovereign exercising the supreme regulating power in 

the empire can well afford to take care that popular repre- 

sentation in his state should not be a farce and that his 
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ministers should not act as the viziers of an Oriental despot. 
Cabinet government and the rule of parliamentary majori- 
ties may still be far ahead in Russian political evolution, but 
a reform of the Duma, which would do away with the 
Austrian-born jugglery of electoral colleges and a prohibi- 
tive franchise, is a first step which ought not to be delayed 
much longer. It is not necessary to introduce universal 
suffrage according to the famous four-tailed formula—uni- 
versal, equal, secret, and direct. Let there by all means be 
a householder’s franchise or election in two stages, but the 
electoral system ought to be simple and conduce to a 
manifestation of genuine public opinion. 

A necessary complement to the reform of the Duma must 
be that of the Russian House of Lords—the Council of the 
Empire. In its present condition it is a clog on all progres- 
sive legislation. Even bills passed by the artificially manip- 
ulated Duma of our days have stuck in the Council of the 
Empire. A notable example was the measure granting 
self-government to the Polish provinces. It was surrounded 
in the Duma with all sorts of guarantees against possible 
misuse by the Poles, but it contained one important and 
vital concession—it allowed the Poles to use their own lan- 
guage in the debates of county and town councils. The 
Council of the Empire struck out this clause. Character- 
istically enough the bill was re-introduced by the govern- 
ment with the objectionable clause—by express command of 
the Emperor. If a Second Chamber is to exist and to play a 
useful part in Russian political life, it must be entirely 
reconstructed. Instead of a majority composed of super- 
annuated bureaucrats, with a sprinkling of elective elements, 
it ought to be based on the representation of public bodies 
and interests—the county councils, the leading professional 
and economic organizations. 

Again, even if it should be out of the question to speak 
of ministries formed from the leading political parties while 
they remain officials selected and directed by the Tsar, they 
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should at least be chosen in such a way as not to defy clearly 
expressed public opinion. Surely it is not wise to place and 
keep in office men who have been repeatedly denounced by 
assemblies constituted to please the government. The bane- 
ful discord of views and policy which now-a-days is almost 
a standing feature of Russian politics ought to cease: it is 
not a symptom of health. 

A more difficult problem arises in regard to the large 
bureaucratic establishments of the civil service. The tradi- 
tions of bureaucracy are certainly not promising, and yet 
one can neither get rid of the complex mechanism of central 
control nor alter its spirit and habits at one stroke. The 
problem of gradual sanitation is not insoluble, however, if 
the new watchwords of legality and respect for individual 
freedom be firmly given out and enforced. There is in the 
modern history of Russia a remarkable instance of a very 
rapid improvement in a kindred domain, namely in the 
administration of justice. The courts were notoriously 
corrupt and pettifogging in the old days, and yet the great 
statutes of 1864 were wonderfully efficient in introducing 
new principles and new methods. A similar new orientation 
must be effected as regards the civil services; and it is to 
be hoped that the universities will not fail in infusing new 
blood into the administrative personnel, as they have done in 
the case of the judicature. 

One idea has to be kept well in view all the time. It is 
not so much technical changes that are important, although 
these will have to be taken in hand; the most important 
point is the substitution of the rule of law and freedom for 
the reign of arbitrary discretion. A firm Habeas Corpus Act, 
a real application of the various liberties, which for Euro- 
peans are as necessary as breathing air,—-freedom of con- 
science, freedom of speech, freedom of association, freedom 
of meetings, equality before the law—these are the things 
needed above all in Russia. These liberties are recognized 
in principle and stunted in application. On the seventeenth 
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of October, 1914, a solemn pledge was taken to give these 
principles full play and adequate guarantees, but the country 
is still waiting for the fulfillment of this pledge. That js 
where the Jewish question comes in, of course. Racial 
antipathy and the fact that the Jewish character has specific 
defects as well as specific qualities do not warrant a treat- 
ment of our Jewish countrymen as equals in burdens and as 
outcasts in rights. This anomaly has existed more or less 
everywhere in Europe, and everywhere it has given way— 
so it will be in Russia, and the longer the day of emancipa- 
tion is delayed, the more difficult it will be to effect the 
ultimate settlement. 

I do not want, however, to discuss problems of detail at 
any length: my object was to set forth what appear to me 
to be the conditions of the one and main problem—the con- 
ditions of Russia’s coming of age in public life. Nor do I 
want to prophesy in regard to the steps and circumstances 
by which the transformation will be effected: details will 
depend on many accidents which no one can forsee; nor is 
it likely that the walls of Jericho will fall at one blast of 
the trumpets. But apart from details, I firmly believe that 
the transformation is approaching, and I hope it may be 
effected somewhat on the lines I have sketched. I am sure 
of one thing—the people of Russia, and more especially the 
educated class, the “intelligents,” will revive in the atmos- 
phere of the great reform movement and may yet astonish 
the world in peace as in war. The educated Russian, of 
whom I can speak with some knowledge, may have many 
faults—he may be too impulsive, lacking in discipline, inex- 
perienced in politics; but he has one quality which will save 
him and will save his country. He is longing to serve a 
great idea and to merge his insignificant self in a common 
cause. He is by nature a crusader. Let us wish success 


to his crusade. 








THE LITERATURE OF THE BELGIANS 
By CuHaries C. CLARKE 


HERE is now a waste of ruined villages, blackened 
walls, and shattered churches, with trampled fields 
which women and children search in hunger for rem- 
nants of the crop only to find corpses forgotten in the grave- 
digging, there was last August a kingdom whose independ- 
ence and neutrality were guaranteed by five great powers. 
Incomprehensible as it is, this is a fact; and even if there is 
hope of her future restoration, Belgium must at present be 
considered a nation of the past. Civilization mourns her 
destroyed architecture, and holds its breath in fear lest her 
great canvases may also have perished; but the literature 
which Belgium’s brief national life gave to the world cannot 
suffer material extinction until all libraries lie in ashes with 
that of Louvain. With the exception of the work of Mae- 
terlinck, this literature is but vaguely known to Americans, 
though it has great intrinsic interest and is a sincere reflec- 
tion of the genius of a people which has shown courage and 
resource in the defense of institutions and ideals. It is an 
expression in French of something that previously had not 
been felt in French writing, and it has exerted so clear an 
influence in France itself that no student of letters may now 
ignore its presence. 

Belgium, which, like Italy, was for ages merely a geo- 
graphical term, began a national existence in 1831. Last 
summer it had a population of about seven millions, made up 
of two races, the Flemings and the Walloons, who, in spite 
of some inevitable commingling, dwelt in districts separated 
by a line of demarcation. This boundary passes through 
the country not far east of Brussels, and is a section of the 
great ethnological frontier between Latin and Teuton, start- 
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ing from northwestern France, crossing Belgium, the 
region of the Vosges, the Alps, and the Austrian Tyrol, jts 
end resting on the Danube. The Flemings are nearly pure. 
blooded descendants of the prehistoric Teuton invaders, rein- 
forced by Salian Franks whom Roman legions had held in 
check till the fifth century. These people had the western 
part of the country, a region of alluvial plains, salt marshes, 
canals, sluggish estuaries, and dunes that wall the great 
beaches of the North Sea. It was a territory that offered 
small attraction to the Romans, and it was difficult to reduce 
on account of its swampy strongholds. So it remained Ger- 
manic in custom and speech, while the eastern district, higher, 
richer, diversified, and wooded, culminating in the Ardennes 
forest, was penetrated at an early date by Gallo-Roman 
civilization, and has kept the Latin tongue in the dialect 
known as Walloon. The race speaking this differs little 
from its nearest neighbors in France, and has, naturally, 
always shown a tendency hostile to the Flemish people, to 
whom for the last eighty-five years it has been bound by 
political interest. Gallic in fibre, but modified by Flemish 
influences and by ancient North German alliance, the Wal- 
loons are men of action, but less obstinate than the Flemings. 
They are inventive, quick, of high nervous sensibility, 
intellectual, and musical. They are clear reasoners, express 
themselves with precision, but love to dream. Notwith- 
standing their Latin speech, their part in Belgian literature 
of French expression has been much less important than that 
played by the Flemings. Where this literature differs at all 
from the writing of Frenchmen, its difference is plainly due 
to a Flemish tinge, and therefore it should be considered 
in the light reflected by Flemish life and character. In 
order to see even dimly what that character is, our attention 
must be turned to the genesis of modern Flanders. 

Being of the same stock as the population of England, 
the Flemish communities, in Charlemagne’s time, no doubt 
presented great similarity to those upon the island just across 
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the North Sea. Both English Saxons and Flemings had 
come into but slight contact with Roman culture. When 
the rule of the great Charles was over, both England and 
Flanders were the prey of Normans, were long under 
French dominion, and became completely feudal in com- 
plexion. But whereas Englishmen, thanks to defeats on thé 
Continent and to the protecting presence of the Channel, 
could go on to form a language, a government, and a church 
of their own, the Flemish were exposed to the interference 
of many neighbors. Their territory has been invaded a 
hundred times since the treaty of Verdun in 843; yet even in 
their formative period they never suffered obliteration as a 
separate people. By petty wars, intermarriages, and the 
other familiar agencies of the Middle Ages, the Netherlands 
came into the hands of the Burgundian dukes of the Valois 
house. They were then rich and proud provinces, full of 
obstinacy and independence. For an instant, they saw them- 
selves a part of a great Burgundian kingdom extend- 
ing from the North Sea to the Rhone; but Charles the Bold 
failed in his plan to rival France. Falling by inheritance to 
Philip the Second, the Netherlanders became slaves; and 
their sufferings under the Duke of Alva are a household 
word to a generation that knows little else of the struggles 
for religious liberty. The geographical situation of the Bel- 
gian states prevented their throwing off the oppressor and 
sharing the Protestantism of the Dutch Republic, and they 
were obliged to remain orthodox appanages of Spanish kings 
and Austrian emperors until freed by the troops of republi- 
can France in 1794. 

No estimate of the evolution of Belgian character, both 
Flemish and Walloon, can neglect the profound and last- 
ing effect of the treatment inflicted upon the southern Neth- 
erlands by the agents of Philip. Its most obvious result was 
the stamping out of Protestantism, so that not only has 
Protestantism never since had a place in that land, but all 
independence of thought was eliminated, by hanging, burn- 
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ing, and exile, from a people which by inheritance was demo. 
cratic and impatient of restraint. In the place of the 
element thus destroyed, decades of garrisoning and billeting 
of Spanish soldiery in Belgium have given to the populace 
a well-defined dark type. Atavism brings this to the sur- 
face again and again, and with it that filtered Orientalism 
which is the Moor’s legacy to Europe. So thoroughly was 
the spirit of Spain infused into the Belgian provinces that 
when Joseph the Second offered certain religious and politi- 
cal reforms, in 1781, to the then Austrian Netherlands, he 
was met by the same rebellious opposition which La Vendée 
made to the French Republic. It required the invading 
missionaries of the Revolution, and afterwards annexation 
by Napoleon, to rouse the Belgians to a desire for civil lib- 
erty and to a sense of modern conditions. After fifteen 
years of rule by the Dutch, with whom the Holy Alliance had 
incorporated them under the title of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the Belgians took arms and won national 
existence. 

Since 1831 Belgium has moved rapidly forward, com- 
bining its two races, speaking two dialects, but using French 
as its official language and looking to Paris as a literary 
capital. The land continued to bear the marks of Spanish 
fanaticism in a multitude of churches, cloisters, shrines, and 
béguinages, that filled its towns with monkish figures and 
held the rural parishes in the bonds of a superstitious ortho- 
doxy. Yet socialism was strong among the lower orders, 
and materialist philosophy among the better educated, along 
with a disposition to pile Nietzsche upon Voltaire. Though 
in close artistic relation to France, the population was bound 
to Holland, England, and Germany by innumerable tastes 
and sympathies. 

For more than four decades, until the present war came to 
choke the source, Belgium had been pouring into French 
literature a stream of influence. The dominant element in 
this infusion comes, as I have said, from the Fleming, that 
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composite of the mystic past and the practical present, 
whose nature is so faithfully mirrored in his cities, with their 
crumbling churches and painted guild-halls, their canals, 
their rough stone pavements loud under wooden shoes, their 
saints’-day pageants, their great booming bells, their politi- 
cal demonstrations, anticierical placards, electric cars, taxi- 
cabs, and a hundred new inventions. There is in this being, 
andin his literary expression, the conservatism of an Enelish- 
man and the radicalism of the French revolutionist, with not 
infrequently the Spanish devoutness. He has the prowess 
in meat and drink of his Teutonic forbears, and a frank joy 
in life; for he is as free from puritanism as the English once 
were. He is given to rough sallies that bruise rather than 
wound, and his humor, to which he gives rein more often in 
his native Flemish than in French, would have perhaps 
pleased Queen Elizabeth, but would certainly have shocked 
Queen Victoria. ‘Tenacious the Fleming surely is; and he 
feels more than he reasons, not arguing even about his 
religion. When he has a belief, he holds to it with the clear 
calm of a visionary. When he has none, he hates the very 
priest with a venom that seems to have lost nothing in the 
three and a half centuries since the “Spanish Fury.” 

Never expansive in speech, the Flemish always found 
artistic expression in color rather than in phrase, and when 
they came at last to literary effort, they seized upon a mani- 
festation in French letters which is all color and atmosphere, 
vagueness and cloud, in which the mysterious and the sym- 
bolic have overshadowed the Gallic genius of precision. 
Their aid to this movement must be counted one of its 
strongest impulses, for many of the so-called French sym- 
bolists were of Belgian descent. Arthur Rimbaud, the 
inspirer of extreme symbolism, was a Walloon, though from 
the French side of the border, and Huysmans was Flemish 
by immediate ancestry. It is Huysmans who, next to Mae- 
terlinck, is most widely known, and who represents the 
experience of the recent Belgian writers. Beginning by 
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reflecting the naturalism which was the strong light shining 
before his generation, he soon left Zola’s company to develop 
his own method. In “En Route” Huysmans started upon 
the creation of what he called “spiritual naturalism,” that 
is, realism applied to the story of a soul. Soon he went 
far beyond his programme and wrote that monument of 
purest symbolism, by which he will long be famous, “La 
Cathédrale,” in which, under the guise of further recital of 
soul experience, he studies the great church of Chartres in 
all the profound meaning which the Middle Ages could 
hide and reveal in gems, colors, plants, animals, perfumes, 
and numbers. Such books are novels as the Belgians and 
the French now understand the term, not stories, but poetic, 
philosophic, psychological studies, in which, freed from the 
necessity of incident and from slavery to realistic conversa- 
tion, the purpose is to give a new form to that expression of 
a soul’s self which once could be found only in poetry or the 
great confessions. In Huysmans’ evolution may be read 
that of the other great Belgians, and indeed many of the 
French. ‘To the thoughtful reader there is nothing strange 
in the production of a Maeterlinck in a school founded by 
Flaubert. The effort to observe for description’s sake fur- 
nished training that makes it possible to describe a cathedral, 
or the dog, or the human soul, granted that the spiritual 
vision, denied to De Maupassant and Zola, be present and 
active. It is in this blending of naturalism into the vague 
beauty of De Regnier and the religious elevation of Claudel 
that the Belgians have rendered to French literature invalu- 
able service. For this service they were especially fitted by 
nature, as will appear. 

Before the birth of the Belgium of 1831, there had been 
no lack of writers among the Flemings and Walloons; but 
their productions were representative only of their respective 
districts or cities. Literature was almost nil under Napo- 
leonic rule, as likewise in France; and during the early years 
of the new nation, political theory and business engaged 
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the energies of the educated population. It was the war 
between France and Germany, in 1870, which awoke the 
young Belgians to nationalism in letters. Two years earlier 
De Coster published his “Ulenspiegel.”’ This is the ancient, 
legendary Eulenspiegel, a race heritage of the Flemings as 
well as of the North Germans. De Coster makes of him a 
Flemish Panurge, Falstaff, and Peer Gynt, puts the birth- 
place of the hero at Damme, the unfinished city at the sea- 
gate of Bruges, and has him play a part, with Egmont and 
Horn, in the struggle of the Netherlands against Spain. 
The figure was too Flemish to make a general appeal, and 
De Coster died wearing no laurels; but he had served to 
show younger men the possibilities in literature of their own 
land and its traditions. 

Between 1874 and 1884, no fewer than twenty-five Bel- 
gian magazines and newspapers were founded, of which “La 
Jeune Belgique” is most noteworthy. Some of these 
reviews were yet in activity last summer, when “military 
necessity” interrupted their work. They were sincere 
efforts from the start, and full of courage. Among their 
founders and contributors were the men who were later the 
best known in Belgian letters. It must not be supposed, 
however, that these exponents of the new school were as 
original as they thought themselves. While the country, 
developing intellectually and in trade, manufactures, schools, 
railways, agriculture, sanitation, was catching up with the 
best in Europe, under the astute Leopold the Second (as 
wise in public policy as he was immoral in private life), Bel- 
gian literature was imitative. Old book stalls in Brussels 
twenty years ago were stocked with Zolaesque novels that 
had proved repulsive even to readers of Zola. There were 
Parnassian poems which sounded like parodies of Coppée. 
Would-be Verlaines scribbled in cafés, and there was a jour- 
nal, a la Goncourt, written by brothers named d’Estrée, who 
aimed at commingled immortality. But this was only the 
first phase and was confined to the class of works it is now 
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old-fashioned to call belles lettres. In serious writing, such 
as history and criticism of approved type, there was solid 
production from the very start. 

To come to the strictly artistic output of Belgian prose 
and verse, we find in Camille Lemonnier, the rallying point 
of the experimenters who quickly succeeded the imitative 
group, a strong and prolific novelist of high versatility. His 
long life ended but a few months before the events of last 
August, and his beginnings were with another generation of 
writers. To the seeker for resemblances he may appear to 
be one more copier of the French, but this suspicion comes 
from his having shared the friendship and the literary 
theories of the Goncourts, Zola, Huysmans, and many 
feebler lights, so that his novels evidence his use now of one 
programme and now of another. Far from imitating, 
Lemonnier in his sincerity taught that originality is not the 
mere avoiding of what others do, but doing what one finds 
good, even if one is not alone in it. So he tried many 
methods regardless of workmen in the same fields. In “Un 
Male,” a tale of the Ardennes, he is a solitary, a worshipper 
of the soulless forces of nature, while his “Possédée” and 
“L’Hystérique” seem the writing of a third Goncourt, a 
moral microscopist. With all his many aspects, he is a true 
Fleming in his turgid language and his pictorial quality. 
Nearly all the Belgians are inclined to seek new formulas 
and to affect strange words. The fault is not theirs alone, 
it is caused by the worn condition of our medium, which 
tempts us all to “the vice of the present—bravura, the effort 
to do something beyond the truth.” Yet it must bé 
confessed that when men of Flemish blood write French, 
they seem to be struggling to express that for which the 
normal speech has no full expression. 

A true and admirable mark of almost all the Flemish writ- 
ers is their visualizing and their color. Painting, since the 
days of the Van Eycks, has been the art of Flanders. 
Encouraged by the Burgundian dukes, and tolerated by the 
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Spaniards, no doubt because favored by the church, painting 
flourished even in times of storm and persecution. It came, 
however, from the very soil of the Netherlands. As a 
sojourn among the English lakes makes for contemplative 
love of nature, so life in Flanders draws one to perception of 
form, color, and atmosphere. The Belgian writers found, 
in 1880, that with a changed art the feeling for form, color, 
and atmosphere belonged to them as it belonged to their 
painter ancestors. Every corner of the land is a picture; 
the long straight lines of road crossed by canals with rows 
of poplars, the cheerful clock towers and mills, the meadows 
green and orange in the sunshine filtered through the North 
Sea murk, the cold shadow of ruined walls where the shudder 
of the superstitious Middle Ages lingers—all this exerts 
unconscious influence upon the Flemish writers. In other 
respects, they have been more open than the French to for- 
eign forces. They knew the Elizabethan dramatists as well 
as the great classics of France. Goethe, Ibsen, Nietzsche, 
Zola, Baudelaire, were familiar to them. Poe and Whitman 
fascinated more than one; and no national prejudice closed 
their ears to Darwin or Wagner more than to Taine or Tol- 
stoi. To what they have absorbed from the common store 
of the world they have added their own mysticism, be it 
Christian, or neo-pagan, or merely artistic. 

Behind and below Huysmans and Maeterlinck, there are 
many Flemings that would repay our investigations if space 
could be granted. Max Waller, the founder of “La Jeune 
Belgique,” had delicacy of fancy, and is an instance of a 
minor Belgian author who left at least one work of perma- 
nent charm, a novel delightfully descriptive of rural Eng- 
land, into which he wove an episode in the life of the artist 
Turner. He was less Flemish in his themes than Demolder 
and Elskamp, as he went elsewhere to choose them, while the 
latter were heart and soul of Flanders. They took medieval 
stories and re-created them in artfully artless fashion, seek- 
ing to express the quaintness of the little burgs and hamlets 
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of the North Sea coast. Demolder tells the miracles of the 
Gospels as his painter forefathers told them in color, with a 
bit of Dutch landscape for the Holy Land, and peasants of 
the sixteenth century for the biblical personages. His is the 
same note that Balzac caught in “Jesus Christ in Flanders,” 
but infinitely more naively uttered. A translation of these 
things misrepresents them, and so may not be ventured, 
When, for instance, he relates the miraculous Draught of 
Fishes, the scene is at Yperdamme, where the sea-folk come 
in disappointment to beach their heavy sailboats, as we have 
seen them do at Scheveningen. When angels sing their 
greeting to the newborn Child, they sing to the melody of 
Flemish chimes. Peter denies his Lord as he warms himself 
before a turf fire, while the servants of Pilate feast on solid 
Low Country fare, and outside the air is white with North 
Sea rime. Yet as we read we forget the anachronism and 
the affectation, in the childlike faith and beauty of the 
pictures. And Elskamp has accomplished a like feat in his 
songs. Perhaps he is too cadenced in his verse for a French 
ear; and we must not ask always just what he means, for, 
good symbolist that he was, he took Verlaine’s advice and 
threw away rhetoric. He was a sweet and vivid singer 
though, whose words encouraged the people that had to toil. 
Behind the simplicity of Demolder and Elskamp, there is 
much deep feeling and some philosophy. 

Lest it may be thought that there are too many Belgians 
for whom genius is claimed, I will pass over several men who 
have more honor in their own country than abroad. But 
there are four names which are entitled to high rank in gen- 
eral literature: Verhaeren, Eckhoud, Rodenbach, and Mae- 
terlinck. A much larger nation than Belgium might boast 
of having produced four writers of their value in one gener- 
ation. Indeed if Maeterlinck alone had been Belgium’s gift 
to the world, she would be excusable for pride in her offering. 

Verhaeren is the poet of Flanders, and Henri de Regnier 
called him years ago “a Belgian, but one of ourselves.” 
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He is not only one of them, but he might be thought the 
greatest living French poet. Certainly he is the most virile, 
most varied, most resonant, most spontaneous of the sym- 
bolists. No decadent is Verhaeren, but a robust, direct, 
poetic De Maupassant of Flemish race. His light and shade 
are tremendous, his figures gigantic and gorgeous as the 
groups in Rubens’ allegories. He breathes health and force, 
is terrible rather than beautiful, mystic yet violent. English 
versions of his poems succeed in reproducing his color, but 
they cannot give us his crashing music. 

The first collection of Verhaeren’s verse, “Les Flamands,” 
is a Teniers gallery. It depicts the life which surrounded 
his childhood in the heart of the Antwerp country. He 
treats his scenes as the Flemish brushmen treated theirs, con- 
cealing little and idealizing nothing. The peasant he calls 


Ces hommes de labour que Greuze affadissait 
Dans les molles couleurs de paysanneries, 

Si proprets dans leur mise et si roses que c’est 
Motif gai de les voir, parmi les sucreries 

D’un salon Louis-Quinze animer les pastels— 
Les voici noirs, grossiers, bestiaux,— 

Ils sont tels. 


He paints their work, play, ignorance, faith, disease, dirt— 
shirking nothing to show them “black, rude, and bestial.” 
Later he wrote “Les Moines” to study in the same 
realism the monks of past and present, injecting into his 
delineation bitter criticism of the swarming, black-robed peo- 
ple that exasperated his skeptic temper. And as his genius 
unfolds he brings more of his own thought to his word-paint- 
ings. He gave in “Les Campagnes Hallucinées” and 
“Les Villes Tentaculaires” his musings on topics belonging 
to sociology rather than to poetry—the desertion of the fields 
and farms, the dry rot of the villages, the encroachment of 
salt marsh upon meadow, the reaching out of the city, like 
the kraken, to crush all in its tentacles. He declaims, more 
than sings, the misery of the poor as they labor for the rich, 
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in suffering and in sin, under the smoke cloud that over- 
hangs the all-devouring city. With the detail of Jordaens, 
the sumptuousness of Rubens, and the shadow of Rembrandt, 
he is as wild and versatile as the modern Wiertz—a true 
Fleming, and the true poet of naturalism. Yet in spite of 
Verhaeren’s tendency to celebrate the brutal in man, and the 
force rather than the plea in nature, he can be charmingly 
delicate in his sympathy with the young, the little, and the 
weak. One of his most remarkable short poems is suggested 
by the cry of a bird as death comes to it in the midst of a 
solitude at the fall of day: 


Sur un étang désert ou stagne une eau brunie 
Un rai du soir s’accroche au sommet d’un roseau, 
Un cri s’écoute, un cri désespéré d’oiseau 

Un cri gréle, qui pleure au loin une agonie. 


Rodenbach was as Flemish a poet as Verhaeren, but his 
poetry is in comparison a thin melody played upon a single 
string. He dwelt upon but one aspect of modern Flanders, 
its strange treasuring of the past. The “poet of silence” he 
has been called, for he was saturated with the dead medizval- 
ism that lingered in the monasteries of Spain’s Netherlands. 
No other man has so perfectly expressed, in verse at least, 
the effect of stillness prolonged. With this as his specialty, 
he made a permanent place for himself in the temple of 
French symbolism; and the French reviews which published 
his contributions, have since his death printed eulogy and 
criticism of him to an amount quite equal to that of his work 
itself. 

No one who visited Bruges as it was in recent years could 
escape the influence of its stillness and its aspect of deca- 
dence. The very sea had withdrawn from its quays, and its 
canals lay motionless and green under overhanging trees. 
Its grass-grown streets were paths for pilgrims to a certain 
relic brought from Jerusalem eight hundred years before, 
and for priests and nuns going on their monotonous 
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errands. This Bruges, the home of his childhood, the retro- 
gressive, monastic city fascinated Rodenbach, and was the 
motive of his tales, his novels, and several volumes of poems. 
His preface to “Bruges la Morte,” a story sufficiently 
explained by its title, declares that his purpose was to “evoke 
a city, the city as an essential character, associated with con- 
ditions of soil, counselling, dissuading, or prompting our 
actions. In reality Bruges appears almost human. She 
gains ascendance over those who sojourn in her.” Long- 
fellow sojourned there, and thought of her ancient glory, 
and caught a cheerful tune from the chimes; but Rodenbach 
could hear only a tragedy in the bells. His romance the 
“Carillonneur” is about the horror and remorse which drove 
a talented chime-ringer of the Middle Ages to climb the 
tower and hang himself inside the huge bell, whose voice for 
months had seemed to summon him to judgment. 

Morbid and mystic like his prose, Rodenbach’s poetry has 
a delicacy and a silvery tone that are inimitable. Out of 
almost nothing, it weaves thoughts and calls up memories of 
wonderfully melancholy beauty. In it water is always 
stagnant, giving chill reflections of the sky through trees; 
lights are dim, footsteps noiseless; rooms are repositories 
of reminders of the past, where silence speaks to the heart 
through sad aspects. The extent to which Rodenbach uses 
such notes constitutes his originality. His skill in avoiding 
every common formula and his delicate choice of metaphors 
seem really inspiration. No one has imitated his poems of 
gray tints and muffled sounds, his mourning designs of dull 
filigree, without falling into monotony and trifling. It is 
not enough praise for a poet to say of him that he was unap- 
proachable in picturing the accessories of melancholy; but 
Rodenbach deserves no more, unless it be our gratitude for 
preserving in literature something of ancient Flanders which 
battle and flame have destroyed beyond material restoration. 

Very different from Rodenbach’s land of shadow is the 
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Flanders of Georges Eckhoud. An education obtained 
abroad, and wide study of English, gave him a point of view 
which is unlike those of the other Flemings, though it is hard 
to say why his early life should have disposed his mind to the 
turn it took when he began to give it expression. Eckhoud’s 
first interest was the Elizabethan drama. He translated 
plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Marlowe: 
he wrote a play himself, the “Imposteur Magnanime,” giy- 
ing the story of the pretender, Perkin Warbeck. When, as 
a man of maturity and considerable literary experience, he 
returned to his native province, Eckhoud was struck with its 
possibilities for the enforcement of his ideas. He had 
inwardly revolted, it would appear, from the rules of 
civilized life. Its formulas and artificialities, its hard judg- 
ment of the lower orders of men, drove him out among the 
“black and bestial’’ peasants whom Verhaeren had pictured. 
“Kees Doric” and “Les Kermesses” are about these beings, 
whose viewpoint Eckhoud professes to share, and whom he 
exhibits as colossal figures of prejudice or belated savagery. 
He glorifies their brutality, vice, and courage. He admires 
their fidelity to one another and their sullen hatred of the 
upper classes. In his novel “New Carthage,” by which 
name he refers to Antwerp, he satirizes the merchant and the 
respectable bourgeois. The conclusion of it all seems to be 
that without the artificiality of civilization there would be no 
sin, because all that would be done would be right, however 
unlovely. This is a Belgian interpretation of Rousseau 
which would surprise the Genevan philosopher. Eckhoud’s 
hatred of the cities is not like Verhaeren’s, because they cor- 
rupt and enfeeble the peasant, but because they control the 
elemental passions of bandits and vagabonds. The drawing, 
however, of the figures that fill his pictures of the seamy side 
of Flanders is held to have no superior for vividness and 
truth. His reiteration that man is yet largely pagan, and 
that atavism is the one perpetually active principle in nature, 
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humanity progressing only to return to barbarism, would no 
doubt be received in Belgium with more attention now than 
when it was first written. 

Of Maurice Maeterlinck there is truly no excuse for writ- 
ing here. He is known everywhere, as the charm of him is 
not lost in translation, but carries his beautiful and mystical 
ideas wherever books are read. In England and in America, 
his work is appreciated because its interest is more than 
merely artistic. We are not, as are the French and Bel- 
gians, susceptible primarily to art. To us art is a desirable 
thing, but accessory. We welcome it in Maeterlinck; we 
could not imagine him without it; but we read him because, 
like Ibsen and Tolstoi, he contains thought, and because he 
does not give it up to us without exacting that expenditure 
of effort by which we measure value. Perhaps the cruelest 
criticism of Maeterlinck is the title “Belgian Shakespeare,” 
given him by admirers. No living man could escape the 
effect of such comparison, but it should not prevent this man 
from having a reputation of his own. He has produced 
drama based upon philosophical ideas, but conveyed by 
language which appeals to the simpler emotions. Its inter- 
est is given it by vague beings who live at no definite time 
and in no recognized region. ‘They are disembodied types 
and symbols of the instincts of life. The expedients by 
which Maeterlinck reaches his effects in “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” or “Ia Mort de Tantagiles” can be detected 
and ticketed for the use of any clever playwright, but the 
power and the original quality of these dramas are not 
thereby denied. 

There is in Maeterlinck also the visual quality that is so 
characteristic of his race; and the mysticism which is theirs 
comes out even more strongly in him. As much as we admire 
the fancy in his “Blue Bird,” the beauty of his “Hidden 
Temple,” the simplicity of his passionate “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” or the combination of science and poetry in that 
marvellous “Life of the Bees,” the one thing we feel in 
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Maeterlinck is his mysticism. It is, at bottom, that which 
fascinates even those of his readers who hardly know the 
term. The early trend of his mind is seen in the preface to 
a translation of Ruysbroeck the Admirable, a Flemish mon}; 
of the fourteenth century, whose writings would not haye 
attracted a man less conversant than this very preface shows 
Maeterlinck to have been with mystics of other epochs,— 
Plato, Swedenborg, Emerson, Boehme, Novalis. 

Maeterlinck is the greatest of the Belgian writers, the first 
of them to attain world fame, the acknowledged example of 
complete synthesis of the Germanizing and the Latinizing 
forces which meet in a people embodying the two great 
European types. The history of Belgium of course really 
began ages before the kingdom of 1831, and with it began 
the literary evolution that has just been arrested, perhaps 
forever. The product of that development, which is seen 
in the writers of the last three decades and reaches its most 
interesting example in Maeterlinck, is a man who gpeaks 
and thinks in French, not as an acquired language but a sec- 
ond mother tongue, but who is yet far from abandoning the 
didactic, reflective spirit of Teutonic thought. If the pres- 
ent war shall prove to have destroyed this product beyond 
retrieve, the world will regret the loss of one more beautiful 
thing in the unfortunate “cockpit of Europe.” 
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PAST AND PRESENT* 
By THEopoRE WINTHROP 


Not of the men who are gone and dead, 

Though they blazed the path where they boldly tread, 
Not of these, but of such as act and are, 

Do we ask for news of our guiding star. 


Dawns have dawned and light has burst, 
Light is ever as light was first, 

A fresh creation, a glory, a power, 
Thwarting the crush of the darkest hour. 


Each age was illumined as it awoke, 
Mountain watchers saw dawn ere it broke, 
Then gave their joy to the lowlands in song, 
Telling them hope should be truth ere long. 


But time has whirled them on, and their day 
Glimmered and passed and faded away, 

And upward and upward, climbing higher, 
Leaps the gleam of our sunrise fire! 


Shall I dwell in twilight, to stoop and glean 
For ears that were flung away in the lean 

Harvests of yore? Shall I search the field 
For shattered lance and for dinted shield? 


I say that one soul who can live and speak 

Is worth a myriad echoes weak, 

Tho’ these come faintly, sweetly ringing, 
From forest hills where nymphs were singing. 


One single soul of truth and trust, 

Keen, and undimmed by any rust, 

That lives in the present ere it be fled, 

Nor fears nor weeps, though the past be dead! 


* This unfinished poem was recently discovered. 








FIFTY YEARS OF HAWTHORNE 


By Henry A. BEERs 


AW THORNE was an excellent critic of his own writ- 

ings. He recognizes repeatedly the impersonal and 
purely objective nature of his fiction. R. H. Hutton once 
called him the ghost of New England; and those who love 
his exquisite, though shadowy, art are impelled to give 
corporeal substance to this disembodied spirit: to draw him 
nearer out of his chill aloofness, by associating him with 
people and places with which they too have associations. 

I heard Colonel Higginson say, in a lecture at Concord, 
that if a few drops of redder blood could have been added 
to Hawthorne’s style, he would have been the foremost 
imaginative writer of his century. The ghosts in “The 
Mneid” were unable to speak aloud until they had drunk 
blood. Instinctively, then, one seeks to infuse more red 
corpuscles into the somewhat anemic veins of these tales 
and romances. For Hawthorne’s fiction is almost wholly 
ideal. He does not copy life like Thackeray, whose pro- 
cedure is inductive: does not start with observed characters, 
but with an imagined problem or situation of the soul, 
inventing characters to fit. There is always a dreamy 
quality about the action: no violent quarrels, no passionate 
love scenes. Thus it has been often pointed out that in 
“The Scarlet Letter” we do not get the history of Dimmes- 
dale’s and Hester’s sin: not the passion itself, but only 
its sequels in the conscience. So in “The House of the 
Seven Gables” and “The Marble Faun,” a crime has 
preceded the opening of the story, which deals with the 
working out of the retribution. 

When Hawthorne handled real persons, it was in the 
form of the character sketch—often the satirical character 
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sketch,—as in the introduction to “The Scarlet Letter” 
which scandalized the people of Salem. If he could have 
made a novel out of his custom-house acquaintances, he might 
have given us something less immaterial. He felt the lack 
of solidity in his own creations: the folly of constructing 
“the semblance of a world out of airy matter”; the “value 
hidden in petty incidents and ordinary characters.” “A 
better book than I shall ever write was there,” he confesses, 
but “my brain wanted the insight and my hand the cunning 
to transcribe it.” 

Now and then, when he worked from observation, or 
utilized his own experiences, a piece of drastic realism 
results. The suicide of Zenobia is transferred, with the 
necessary changes, from a long passage in “The American 
Note Books,” in which he tells of going out at night, with 
his neighbors, to drag for the body of a girl who had drowned 
herself in the Concord. Yet he did not refrain the touch 
of symbolism even here. There is a wound on Zenobia’s 
breast, inflicted by the pole with which Hollingsworth is 
groping the river bottom. 

And this is why one finds his “American Note Books” 
quite as interesting reading as his stories. Very remarkable 
things, these note books. ‘They have puzzled Mr. James, 
who asks what the author would be at in them, and suggests 
that he is writing letters to himself, or practising his hand 
at description. They are not exactly a journal intime; nor 
are they records of thought, like Emerson’s ten volumes of 
journals. They are carefully composed, and are full of 
hints for plots, scenes, situations, characters, to be later 
worked up. In the three collections, “Twice-Told Tales,” 
“Mosses from an Old Manse,” and “The Snow Image,” 
there are, in round numbers, a hundred tales and sketches; 
and Mr. Conway has declared that, in the number of his 
original plots, no modern author, save Browning, has 
equalled Hawthorne. Now, the germ of many, if not most, 
of these inventions may be found in some brief jotting— 
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a paragraph, or a line or two—in “The American Note 
Books.” 

Yet it is not as literary material that these notes engage 
me most—by far the greater portion were never used,—but 
as records of observation and studies of life. I will evey 
acknowledge a certain excitement when the diarist’s wander- 
ings lead him into my own neighborhood, however insignifi- 
cant the result. Thus, in a letter from New Haven ip 
1830, he writes: “I heard some of the students at Yale 
College conjecturing that I was an Englishman.” Mr. 
Lathrop thinks that it was on this trip through Connecticut 
that he hit upon his story, “The Seven Vagabonds,” the 
scene of which is near Stamford, in the van of a travelling 
showman, where the seven wanderers take shelter during a 
thunderstorm. How quaintly true to the old provincial life 
of back-country New England are these figures—a life that 
survives to-day in out-of-the-way places. Holgrave, the 
young daguerreotypist in “The House of the Seven Gables,” 
a type of the universal Yankee, had practised a number of 
these queer trades: had been a strolling dentist, a lecturer 
on mesmerism, a salesman in a village store, a district school- 
master, editor of a country newspaper; and “had subse- 
quently travelled New England and the Middle States, as 
a peddler, in the employment of a Connecticut manufactory 
of Cologne water and other essences.” The Note Books 
tell us that, at North Adams in 1838, the author foregathered 
with a surgeon-dentist, who was also a preacher of the Baptist 
persuasion: and that, on the stage-coach between Worcester 
and Northampton, they took up an essence-vender who was 
peddling anise-seed, cloves, red-cedar, wormwood, opodeldoc, 
hair-oil, and Cologne water. Do you imagine that the 
essence-peddler is extinct? No, you may meet his covered 
wagon to-day on lonely roads between the hill-villages of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

It was while living that strange life of seclusion at Old 
Salem, compared with which Thoreau’s hermitage at Walden 
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was like the central roar of Broadway, that Hawthorne 
broke away now and then from his solitude, and went 
rambling off in search of contacts with real life. Here is 
another item that he fetched back from Connecticut under 
date of September, 1838: “In Connecticut and also some- 
times in Berkshire, the villages are situated on the most 
elevated ground that can be found, so that they are visible 
for miles around. Litchfield is a remarkable instance, 
occupying a high plain, without the least shelter from the 
winds, and with almost as wide an expanse of view as from 
a mountain-top. The streets are very wide—two or three 
hundred feet at least—with wide green margins, and 
sometimes there is a wide green space between two road 
tracks. . . . The graveyard is on the slope, and at 
the foot of a swell, filled with old and new gravestones, some 
of red freestone, some of gray granite, most of them of 
white marble and one of cast iron with an inscription of 
raised letters.” Do I not know that wind-swept hill-top, 
those grassy avenues? Do I not know that ancient grave- 
yard, and what names are on its headstones? Yes, even as 
the heart knoweth its own bitterness. 

As we go on in life, anniversaries become rather melan- 
choly affairs. The turn of the year—the annual return of 
the day—birth-days or death-days or set festal occasions 
like Christmas or the New Year, bring reminders of loss 
and change. This is true of domestic anniversaries; while 
public literary celebrations, designed to recall to a forgetful 
generation the centenary or other dates in the lives of great 
writers, appear too often but milestones on the road to 
oblivion. Fifty years is too short a time to establish a 
literary immortality; and yet, if any American writer has 
already won the position of a classic, Hawthorne is that 
writer. Speaking in this country in 1883, Matthew Arnold 
said: “Hawthorne’s literary talent is of the first order. 
His subjects are generally not to me subjects of the highest 
interest; but his literary talent is . . . the finest, I 
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think, which America has yet produced—finer, by much, 
than Emerson’s.” But how does the case stand to-day? |] 
believe that Hawthorne’s fame is secure as a whole, in spite 
of the fact that much of his work has begun to feel 
the disintegrating force of hostile criticism, and “the 
unimaginable touch of time.” 

For one thing, American fiction, for the past fifty years, 
has been taking a direction quite the contrary of his. Run 
over the names that will readily occur of modern novelists 
and short-story writers, and ask yourself whether the vivid 
coloring of these realistic schools must not inevitably have 
blanched to a still whiter pallor those visionary tales of 
which the author long ago confessed that they had “the 
pale tints of flowers that blossomed in too retired a shade.” 
With practice has gone theory; and now the critics of 
realism are beginning to nibble at the accepted estimates 
of Hawthorne. A very damaging bit of dissection is the 
recent essay by Mr. W. C. Brownell, one of the most acute 
and unsparingly analytic of American critics. It is full of 
cruelly clever things: for example, “Zenobia and Miriam 
linger in one’s memory rather as brunettes than as women.” 
And again, a propos of Roger Chillingworth in “The Scar- 
let Letter,’—“‘His characters are not creations, but expe- 
dients.” I admire these sayings; but they seem to me, like 
most epigrams, brilliant statements of half-truths. In 
general, Mr. Brownell’s thesis is that Hawthorne was spoiled 
by allegory: that he abused his naturally rare gift of 
imagination by declining to grapple with reality, which is 
the proper material for the imagination, but allowing his 
an inferior faculty—to play with dreams and sym- 
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bols; and that consequently he has left but one masterpiece. 

This is an old complaint. Long ago, Edgar Poe, who 
did not live to read “The Scarlet Letter,” but who wrote 
a favorable review of “The Twice-Told Tales,” advised 
the author to give up allegory. In 1880, Mr. Henry James 
wrote a life of Hawthorne for the English Men of Letters 
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series. ‘This was addressed chiefly to the English public 
and was thought in this country to be a trifle unsympathetic; 
in particular in its patronizing way of dwelling upon the 
thinness of the American social environment and the con- 
sequent provincialism of Hawthorne’s books. The “Amer- 
ican Note Books,” in particular, seem to Mr. James a 
chronicle of small beer, and he marvels at the triviality of 
an existence which could reduce the diarist to recording an 
impression that “the aromatic odor of peat smoke in the 
sunny autumnal air is very pleasant.” This peat-smoke 
entry has become proverbial, and is mentioned by nearly 
everyone who writes about Hawthorne. Yet on a recent 
re-reading of James’s biography, it seemed to me not so 
unsympathetic as I had remembered it; but, in effect, cor- 
dially appreciative. He touches, however, on this same 
point, of the effect on Hawthorne’s genius of his allegorizing 
habit. “Hawthorne,” says Mr. James, ‘was not in the least 
a realist—he was not, to my mind, enough of one.” The 
biographer allows him a liberal share of imagination, but 
adds that most of his short tales are more fanciful than 
imaginative. “Hawthorne, in his metaphysical moods, is 
nothing if not allegorical, and allegory, to my sense, is quite 
one of the lighter exercises of the imagination. Many excel- 
lent judges, I know, have a great stomach for it; they 
delight in symbols and correspondences, in seeing a story 
told as if it were another and a very different story. I 
frankly confess that it has never seemed to me a first-rate 
literary form. It is apt to spoil two good things—a story 
and a moral.” 

Except in that capital satire “The Celestial Railroad,” 
an ironical application of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” to 
modern religion, Hawthorne seldom uses out-and-out alle- 
gory; but rather a more or less definite symbolism. Even 
in his full-length romances, this mental habit persists in the 
typical and, so to speak, algebraic nature of his figures and 
incidents. George Woodberry and others have drawn 
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attention to the way in which his fancy clings to the physica] 
image that represents the moral truth: the minister’s black 
veil, emblem of the secret of every human heart; the print 
of a hand on the heroine’s cheek in “The Birthmark,” , 
sign of earthly imperfection which only death can eradicate: 
the mechanical butterfly in “The Artist of the Beautiful,” 
for which the artist no longer cares, when once he has 
embodied his thought. Zenobia in “The _ Blithedale 
Romance” has every day a hot-house flower sent down from 
a Boston conservatory and wears it in her hair or the bosom 
of her gown, where it seems to express her exotic beauty, 
It is characteristic of the romancer that he does not specify 
whether this symbolic blossom was a gardenia, an orchid, 
a tuberose, a japonica, or what it was. Thoreau, if we can 
imagine him writing a romance, would have added the 
botanical name. 

‘“Rappacini’s Daughter” is a very representative instance 
of those “insubstantial fictions for the illustration of moral 
truths, not always of much moment.” The suggestion of 
this tale we find in a quotation from Sir Thomas Browne 
in “The American Note Books” for 1837: “A story there 
passeth of an Indian King that sent unto Alexander a fair 
woman fed with aconite and other poisons, with this intent 
complexionally to destroy him.” Here was one of those mor- 
bid situations, with a hint of psychological possibilities and 
moral applications, that never failed to fascinate Hawthorne. 
He let his imagination dwell upon it, and gradually evolved 
the story of a physician who made his own daughter the 
victim of a scientific experiment. In this tale, Mr. Brownell 
thinks, the narrative has no significance apart from the 
moral; and yet the moral is quite lost sight of in the 
development of the narrative, which might have been more 
attractive if told simply as a fairy tale. This is quite repre- 
sentative of Hawthorne’s usual method. There is no 
explicit moral to “Rappacini’s Daughter.” But there are 
a number of parallels and applications open to the readcr. 
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He may make them, or he may abstain from making them 
as he chooses. Thus we are vaguely reminded of Mithri- 
dates, the Pontic King, who made himself immune to 
poisons by their daily employment. The doctor’s theory, 
that every disease can be cured by the use of the appropriate 
poison, suggests the aconite and belladonna of the homeop- 
athists and their motto, similia similibus curantur. Again 
we think of Holmes’s novel “Elsie Venner,” of the girl 
impregnated with the venom of the rattlesnake, whose life 
ended when the serpent nature died out of her; just as 
Beatrice, in Hawthorne’s story, is killed by the powerful 
antidote which slays the poison. A very obvious incidental 
reflection is the cruelty of science, sacrificing its best loved 
object to its curiosity. And may we not turn the whole 
tale into a parable of the isolation produced by a peculiar 
and unnatural rearing, say in heterodox beliefs, or uncon- 
ventional habits, unfitting the victim for society, making her 
to be shunned as dangerous? 

The lure of the symbolic and the marvellous tempted 
Hawthorne constantly to the brink of the supernatural. 
But here his art is delicate. The old-fashioned ghost is too 
robust an apparition for modern credulity. The modern 
ghost is a “clot on the brain.” Recall the ghosts in Henry 
James’s “The Turn of the Screw”’—just a suspicion of 
evil presences. The true interpretation of that story I have 
sometimes thought to be, that the woman who saw the 
phantoms was mad. Hawthorne is similarly ambiguous. 
His apparently preternatural phenomena always admit of 
anatural explanation. The water of Maule’s well may have 
turned bitter in consequence of an ancient wrong; but 
also perhaps because of a disturbance in the underground 
springs. The sudden deaths of Colonel and Judge Pyn- 
cheon may have been due to the old wizard’s curse that “God 
would give them blood to drink”; or simply to an inherited 
tendency to apoplexy. Did Donatello have furry, leaf- 
shaped ears, or was this merely his companions’ teasing / 
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Did old Mistress Hibben, the sister of Governor Bellingham 
of Massachusetts, attend witch meetings in the forest, ang 
inscribe her name in the Black Man’s book? Hawthorne 
does not say so, but only that the people so believed; and 
it is historical fact that she was executed as a witch. Was 
a red letter A actually seen in the midnight sky, or was it 
a freak of the aurora borealis? What did Chillingworth see 
on Dimmesdale’s breast? The author will not tell ys, 
But if it was the mark of the Scarlet Letter, may we not 
appeal to the phenomena of stigmatism: the print, for 
example, of the five wounds of Christ on the bodies of 
devotees? Hawthorne does not vouch for the truth of 
Alice Pyncheon’s clairvoyant trances: he relates her story 
as a legend handed down in the Pyncheon family, explicable, 
if you please, on natural grounds—what was witchcraft in 
the seventeenth century having become mesmerism or 
hypnotism in the nineteenth. 

Fifty years after his death, Hawthorne is already a classic. 
For even Mr. Brownell allows him one masterpiece, and one 
masterpiece means an immortality. I suppose it is generally 
agreed that “The Scarlet Letter” is his chef-d’cuvre. 
Certainly it is his most intensely conceived work, the most 
thoroughly fused and logically developed; and is free from 
those elements of fantasy, mystery, and unreality which 
enter into his other romances. But its unrelieved gloom, 
and the author’s unrelaxing grasp upon his theme, make it 
less characteristic than some of his inferior works; and | 
think he was right in preferring “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” as more fully representing all sides of his genius. 
The difference between the two is the difference between 
tragedy and romance. While we are riding the high horse 
of criticism and feeling virtuous, we will concede the superi- 
ority of the former genre; but when we give our literary 
conscience the slip, we yield ourselves again to the fascination 
of the haunted twilight. 

The antique gabled mansion in its quiet back street has 
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the charm of the still-life sketches in the early books, such 
as “Sights from a Steeple,” “A Rill from the Town Pump,” 
“Sunday at Home,” and “The Tollgatherer’s Day.” All 
manner of quaint figures, known to childhood, pass along 
that visionary street: the scissors grinder, town crier, baker’s 
cart, lumbering stage-coach, charcoal vender, hand-organ 
man and monkey, a drove of cattle, a military parade—the 
“trainers,” as we used to call them. Hawthorne had no love 
for his fellow citizens and took little part in the modern 
society of Salem. But he had struck deep roots into the 
soil of the old witch town, his birthplace and the home of 
generations of his ancestors. Does the reader know this 
ancient seaport, with its decayed shipping and mouldering 
wharves, its silted up harbor and idle custom-house, where 
Hawthorne served three years as surveyor of the port? 
Imposing still are the great houses around the square, built 
by retired merchants and shipmasters whose fortunes were 
made in the East India trade: with dark old drawing-rooms 
smelling of sandalwood and filled with cabinets of Oriental 
curiosities. Hawthorne had little to do with the aristocracy 
of Salem. But something of the life of these old families 
may be read in Mrs. Stoddard’s novel “The Morgesons,’— 
a book which I am perpetually recommending to my friends, 
and they as perpetually refusing to read, returning my 
copy after a superficial perusal, with uncomplimentary 
comments upon my taste in fiction. 

Hawthorne’s academic connections are of particular 
interest. It is wonderful that he and Longfellow should 
have been classmates at Bowdoin. Equally wonderful that 
Emerson’s “Nature” and Hawthorne’s “Mosses” should 
have been written in the same little room in the Old Manse 
at Concord. It gives one a sense of how small New Eng- 
land was then, and in how narrow a runway genius went. 
Bowdoin College in those days was a little country school 
on the edge of the Maine wilderness, only twenty years 
old, its few buildings almost literally planted down among 
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the pine stumps. Hawthorne’s class—1825—graduated 
but thirty-seven strong. And yet Hawthorne and Longfel- 
low were not intimate in college but belonged to different 
sets. And twelve years afterward, when Longfellow wrote 
a friendly review of “Twice-Told Tales” in “The North 
American Review,” his quondam classmate addressed him 
in a somewhat formal letter of thanks as “‘Dear Sir.” 
Later the relations of the two became closer, though never 
perhaps intimate. It was Hawthorne who handed over to 
Longfellow that story of the dispersion of the Acadian exiles 
of Grandpré, which became “Evangeline”: a story which 
his friend Conolly had suggested to Hawthorne, as men- 
tioned in “The American Note Books.” The point which 
arrested Hawthorne’s attention was the incident in the 
Bayou Teche, where Gabriel’s boat passes in the night 
within a few feet of the bank on which Evangeline and her 
company are sleeping. 

This was one of those trieks of destiny that so often 
engaged Hawthorne’s imagination: like the tale of “David 
Swan” the farmer’s boy who, on his way to try his fortune in 
the city, falls asleep by a wayside spring. A rich and child- 
less old couple stop to water their horse, are taken by his 
appearance and talk of adopting him, but drive away on 
hearing someone approaching. A young girl comes by and 
falls so much in love with his handsome face that she is 
tempted to waken him with a kiss, but she too is startled and 
goes on. Then a pair of tramps arrive and are about to 
murder him for his money, when they in turn are frightened 
off. Thus riches and love and death have passed him in 
his sleep; and he, all unconscious of the brush of the wings 
of fate, awakens and goes his way. Again, our romancer 
had read the common historical accounts of the great land- 
slide which buried the inn in the Notch of the White 
Mountains. The names were known of all who had been 
there that night and had consequently perished—with one 
exception. One stranger had been present, who was never 
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identified: Hawthorne’s fancy played with this curious 
problem, and he made out of it his story of “The Ambitious 
Guest,” a youth just starting on a brilliant career, enter- 
taining the company around the fire, with excited descrip- 
tions of his hopes and plans; and then snuffed out utterly 
by ironic fate, and not even numbered among the missing. 
“Tales like these are among the most characteristic and 
original of the author’s works. And wherever we notice 
this quality in a story, we call it Hawthornish. “Peter 
Rugg, the Missing Man” is Hawthornish; so is “Peter 
Schemil, the Man without a Shadow”; or Balzac’s ‘Peau 
de Chagrin”; or later work, some of it manifestly inspired 
by Hawthorne, like Stevenson’s tale of a double personality, 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; or Edward Bellamy’s “Dr. 
Heidenhoff’s Process’ —a process for ensuring forgetfulness 
of unpleasant things—a modern water of Lethe. Even 
some of James’s early stories like “The Madonna of the 
Future” and “The Last of the Valerii,”’ as well as Mr. 
Howells’s “Undiscovered Country,” have touches of 
Hawthorne. 

Emerson and Hawthorne were fellow townsmen for some 
years at Concord, and held each other in high regard. One 
was a philosophical idealist: the other, an artist of the ideal, 
who sometimes doubted whether the tree on the bank, or 
its image in the stream was the more real. But they took 
no impress from one another’s minds. Emerson could not 
read his neighbor’s romances. Their morbid absorption in 
the problem of evil repelled the resolute optimist. He 
thought the best thing Hawthorne ever wrote was his 
“Recollections of a Gifted Woman,” the chapter in “Our 
Old Home” concerning Miss Delia Bacon, originator of the 
Baconian theory of Shakespeare, whom Hawthorne 
befriended with unfailing patience and courtesy during his 
Liverpool consulship. 

Hawthorne paid a fine tribute to Emerson in the intro- 
duction to “Mosses from an Old Manse,” and even paid 
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him the honor of quotation, contrary to his almost invariable 
practice. I cannot recall a half dozen quotations in al] his 
works. I think he must have been principled against them. 
But he said he had come too late to Concord to fall under 
Emerson’s influence. No risk of that, had he come earlier. 
There was a jealous independence in Hawthorne which 
resented the too close approach of an alien mind: a species 
of perversity even, that set him in contradiction to his 
environment. He always fought shy of literary people. 
During his Liverpool consulship, he did not make—appar: 
ently did not care to make—acquaintance with his intellec- 
tual equals. He did not meet Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Mill, Grote, Charles Reade, George Eliot, or 
any other first class minds. He barely met the Brownings, 
but did not really come to know them till afterwards in Italy. 
Surrounded by reformers, abolitionists, vegetarians, come- 
outers and radicals of all gospels, he remained stubbornly 
conservative. He held office under three Democratic admin- 
istrations, and wrote a campaign life of his old college friend 
Franklin Pierce when he ran for President. Commenting 
on Emerson’s sentence that John Brown had made the 
gallows sacred like the cross, Hawthorne said that Brown 
was a blood-stained fanatic and justly hanged. 

This conservatism was allied with a certain fatalism, hope- 
lessness, and moral indolence in Hawthorne’s nature. Hol- 
lingsworth, in “The Blithedale Romance,” is his picture 
of the one-ideaed reformer, sacrificing all to his hobby. 
Hollingsworth’s hobby is prison reform, and characteristi- 
cally Hawthorne gives us no details of his plan. It is vague- 
ness itself, and its advocate is little better than a type. 
Holgrave again, in “The House of the Seven Gables,” is 
the scornful young radical; and both he and Hollingsworth 
are guilty of the mistake of supposing that they can do 
anything directly to improve the condition of things. God 
will bring about amendment in his own good time. And 
this fatalism again is subtly connected with New England's 
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ancestral creed — Calvinism. Hawthorne —it has been 
pointed out a hundred times — is the Puritan romancer. 
His tales are tales of the conscience: he is obsessed with the 
thought of sin, with the doctrines of foreordination and total 
depravity. In the theological library which he found stowed 
away in the garret of the Old Manse, he preferred the 
seventeenth-century folio volumes of Puritan divinity to 
the thin Unitarian sermons and controversial articles in the 
files of “The Christian Examiner.” The former, at least, 
had once been warm with a deep belief, however they 
had now “cooled down even to the freezing point.” But 
“the frigidity of the modern productions” was “inherent.” 
Hawthorne was never a church-goer and adhered to no 
particular form of creed. But speculatively he liked his 
religion thick. 
The Psalm-tunes of the Puritan, 
The songs that dared to go 


Down searching through the abyss of man, 
His deeps of conscious woe— 


spoke more profoundly to his soul than the easy optimism 
of liberal Christianity. Hawthorne was no transcenden- 
talist: he went to Brook Farm, not as a Fourierite or a 
believer in the principles of association, but attracted by 
the novelty of this experiment at communal living, and 
by the interesting varieties of human nature there assem- 
bled: literary material which he used in “The Blithedale 
Romance.” He complains slyly of Miss Fuller’s transcen- 
dental heifer which hooked the other cows (though Colonel 
Higginson once assured me that this heifer was only a sym- 
bol, and that Margaret never really owned a heifer or cow of 
any kind). 

Mr. Lathrop proposed, as a rough formula for Haw- 
thorne, Poe and Irving plus something of his own. The 
resemblances and differences between Poe and Hawthorne 
are obvious. The latter never deals in physical horror: his 
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morbidest tragedy is of a spiritual kind; while once only— 
in the story entitled “William Wilson”—Poe enters that 
field of ethical romance which Hawthorne constantly 
occupies. What he has in common with Irving is chiefly 
the attitude of spectatorship, and the careful refinement 
of the style, so different from the loud, brassy manner of 
modern writing. Hawthorne never uses slang, dialect, 
oaths, or colloquial idioms. The talk of his characters js 
book talk. Why is it that many of us find this old-fashioned 
elegance of Irving and Hawthorne irritating? Is it the 
fault of the writer or of the reader? Partly of the former, 
I think: that anxious finish, those elaborately rounded 
periods have something of the artificial, which modem 
naturalism has taught us to distrust. But also, I believe, 
the fault is largely our own. We have grown so nervous, 
in these latter generations, so used to short cuts, that we are 
impatient of anything slow. Cut out the descriptions, cut 
out the reflections, cowpez vos phrases. Hawthorne’s style 
was the growth of reverie, solitude, leisure—“fine old lei- 
sure,” whose disappearance from modern life George Eliot 
has lamented. On the walls of his study at the “Wayside” 
was written—though not by his own hand—the motto, 
“There is no joy but calm.” 

Sentiment and humor do not lie so near the surface in 
Hawthorne as in Irving. He had a deep sense of the ridic- 
ulous, well shown in such sketches as “P’s Correspondence” 
and “The Celestial Railroad”; or in the description of the 
absurd old chickens in the Pyncheon yard, shrunk by 
in-breeding to a weazened race, but retaining all their top- 
knotted pride of lineage. Hawthorne’s humor was less 
genial than Irving’s, and had a sharp satiric edge. There 
is no merriment in it. Do you remember that scene at the 
Villa Borghese, where Miriam and Donatello break into a 
dance and all the people who are wandering in the gardens 
join with them? The author meant this to be a burst of 
wild menad gaiety. As such I do not recall a more dismal 
failure. It is cold at the heart of it. It has no mirth, but 
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is like a dance without music: like a dance of deaf mutes 
that I witnessed once, pretending to keep time to the 
inaudible scrapings of a deaf and dumb fiddler. 

Henry James says that Hawthorne’s stories are the only 
good American historical fiction; and Woodberry says that 
his method here is the same as Scott’s. The truth of this 
may be admitted up to a certain point. Our Puritan 
romancer had certainly steeped his imagination in the annals 
of colonial New England, as Scott had done in his border 
legends. He was familiar with the documents—especially 
with Mather’s “Magnalia,” that great source book of New 
England poetry and romance. But it was not the history 
itself that interested him, the broad picture of an extinct 
society, the tableau large de la vie, which Scott delighted 
to paint; rather it was some adventure of the private soul. 
For example, Lowell had told him the tradition of the young 
hired man who was chopping wood at the backdoor of the 
Old Manse on the morning of the Concord fight; and who 
hurried to the battlefield in the neighboring lane, to find 
both armies gone and two British soldiers lying on the ground, 
one dead, the other wounded. As the wounded man raised 
himself on his knees and stared up at the lad, the latter, 
obeying a nervous impulse, struck him on the head with his 
axe and finished him. “The story,” says Hawthorne, 
“comes home to me like truth. Oftentimes, as an intellec- 
tual and moral exercise, I have sought to follow that poor 
youth through his subsequent career and observe how his 
soul was tortured by the blood-stain. . . . This one 
circumstance has borne more fruit for me than all that his- 
tory tells us of the fight.” How different is this bit of 
pathology from the public feeling of Emerson’s lines: 


Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 











OUR “COMMERCIAL” DRAMA 


By Witu1am C. vE MLE 


EOPLE who write plays may be divided, like all Gaul, 
into three parts. First, there is the man who has a 
message to give the public and desires to use the drama as 
the vehicle for the expression of that message. Then, there 
is the man who has his eyes fixed on the box office alone, 
and has no thought of ethical significance; he wants money, 
and money is the sole object of his “art.” In the third class 
is the real dramatist who, well aware of the limitations com- 
mercial conditions place on his art, still strives to make 
that art express his message, though it must fulfill its 
“undamental purpose of entertainment. 

Experience tends to show that the first class succeeds 
only in making that sheep in wolf’s clothing known as 
“closet drama”; drama of dogma, which is staged at special 
performances for special audiences. The second class, 
against which the shafts of the drama reformer are really 
directed, is so small as to be almost negligible. Of course, 
there is a popular superstition to the effect that this class 
dominates American drama, that the bulk of all drama pro- 
duced in this country has for its sole object the acquisition 
of wealth by its promoters; but to the careful student of 
conditions it appears that many of the greatest commercial 
successes have been plays of high purpose—which is not at 
all the same as saying that a play of high purpose and 
literary beauty will succeed because of those qualities. Not 
once in a score of times does a play conceived and produced 
in the spirit of commerce alone, make enough to pay the 
cost of production; and in this one case it succeeds because, 
in spite of its promoters, some excellent qualities have crept 
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in, when, of course, the purpose of the promoter does not 
prevent the public from accepting what is there. 

It is the third class, however, which one must consider in 
analyzing the condition of the drama; for this division 
produces practically all the representative drama of the 
country. And this class lies between the two extremes of 
despising the box office as the first class does, and worship- 
ping it as does the second. In this mean position the play- 
wright must suffer, with as much patience as he may com- 
mand, the scorn of the reformer who charges him with sub- 
ordinating thesis and propaganda to the “human interest” 
story. If the dramatist gives ear to this criticism and writes 
accordingly, he must then suffer the pangs of starvation as 
penalty for letting the entertainment be swamped by the 
message. 

It may well be because the inexperienced man of letters 
does not recognize the vital necessity of entertainment in 
drama that so many men of fine ideas and great literary 
ability write such bad plays. And now the reformer rises, 
his loins girt for battle and, in the picturesque idiom of the 
day, demands: “What d’ye mean; ‘bad plays’?”’ 

This is an easier question to ask than to answer, for a 
thing is good or bad as it fulfills its proper function in the 
scheme of life; and before the critic can properly pronounce 
a play good or bad he should understand the function of 
drama, the basic purpose of dramatic art. And he should 
judge the play primarily by its success in accomplishing 
this purpose. 

In the eyes of the professional dramatist, a drama is a 
story which finds its best expression through physical acting 
on the stage. The play is the thing the audience sees, and 
the written manuscript is a play only in the sense that an 
architect’s blue-print is a house. Just as the song exists 
only when it is sung, so the drama really exists only when 
it is acted; and, on looking at the printed notes or the writ- 
ten words, one cannot be sure of the effect of the thing 
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accomplished when it is realized physically. As music 
appeals to us through the ear, so does drama appeal chiefly 
through the eye; the difference being that music has no 
secondary appeal while drama has, in its verbal element, a 
method of reaching us through the ear; but this oral 
function is distinctly subordinate to the visual. 

The relation between the thing seen and the thing heard 
is supplementary; for the sole dramaturgic purpose of 
dialogue is to explain and interpret the picture as we see it 
constantly changing before our eyes. The expert stage 
director does not look for “stage business” to interpret the 
lines; he considers the lines as effect rather than cause, and 
seeks to deduce from the lines the picture of the situation 
in which each particular sentence would be born. Having 
done this, he looks upon the dialogue as the means of making 
the full significance of the picture clear to the audience, 
realizing that the higher value of the play depends upon the 
extent to which the audience sees the finer shades of mean- 
ing, the ethical and philosophical purpose of the picture. 

If the art of drama has any specific function that differ- 
entiates its social value from that of other arts, it is the func- 
tion of reaching the mass. Other arts are for the select 
few, each appealing to its own comparatively small circle of 
followers. But the drama is for the many; it is born not 
in the academy but in the heart of the great social centre; 
it is shaped not by the critic but by the demands of the 
audience; it is supported not by endowment and private 
subscription but by the people acting collectively; it is 
housed not in the museum but in buildings maintained by 
the public for this one purpose. It is the only art which the 
people themselves control and, through that control, direct; 
it is essentially of the people, by the people, and for the 


people; and we should take this function into consideration 
in any discussion of the art; for if the drama is to fulfill this 
basic condition it must be expressed in a form that the mass 
will accept and support. 
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This does not mean that we must appeal to the lower 
instinct of the mob; for “the mob” exists in “the mass” 
not as a turbulent whole swept by unreasoning waves of 
impulse, but only as an element in that larger body we call 
“the public.” This body of theatre-going people, Professor 
Brander Matthews describes as a number of intersecting 
circles, some entirely within others, some merely having 
small segments in common, and some quite apart from 
others, though none stands entirely alone. Thus the circle 
which contains the lovers of Ibsen undoubtedly intersects the 
circle of Shaw’s admirers, and as certainly does not touch 
even the circumference of the vaudeville circle. The play 
which draws its audience from a number of these circles is 
therefore better fulfilling its function of reaching the mass, 
than the play which only reaches one circle, though we must 
make due allowance for the relative areas of the circles. 
The ideal play would, of course, be one which would draw 
from them all, but such a play has never been written and 
probably never will be; and to the extent that a play does 
not reach any given circle, to that extent is its appeal limited 
in scope. ‘The drama needs all kinds of people in its 
audience. It is a distinct disadvantage to the development 
of dramatic art to have any class of people stay away from 
the theatre; for each class has something to give of influence 
as it has something to receive of entertainment, and the 
removal of that influence tends to specialize the drama’s 
appeal and consequently make it less general and less 
powerful. 

Turning now to the reformer who asks what we mean by 
“bad plays,” we may suggest the definition that bad drama 
is, primarily, drama which fails of its elemental purpose by 
not reaching the public for which it was intended. Nor can 
the reformer plead that the best drama may be written to 
please the cultured few; for to the extent that it misses the 
general public, to that extent does it lie outside the proper 
field of dramatic art. 
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This does not mean that the dramatist cannot lead and 
elevate his audience; he can be one of the most powerfy! 
leaders of public thought,—but by the very nature of the 
medium through which he exerts his power he must also be 
a servant of those he wants to lead. The efficient leader 
must have points of sympathy with his followers, and the 
more points he has in common with them, the further he 
can lead them; he must get close enough to appeal to them, 
since few will follow him who stands aloof and _ beckons. 
If we want to convince a man, we must find our points of 
agreement with him and work logically from points of 
agreement to points of difference. The reformer of that 
class colloquially known as the “highbrow,” priding him- 
self on his points of difference from what he calls “the mob,” 
can seldom induce them to follow him and, in the theatre, 
never. Moreover, what the “highbrow” calls “the mob” 
is what the dramatist calls “the audience,” and it is not the 
mob. 

There is a certain thrill in the bigness of the dramatist’s 
function, a certain inspiration in the knowledge that he is 
talking directly to the public ear, and that no one man or 
group of men can prevent his appeal or keep the people 
from listening; for the extent of the critic’s power is only 
to help or to retard the success of a play during the first two 
or three weeks. The professional critics have never kept 
from success a play the people really liked, nor have they 
ever made a success of a play the people, unadvised, would 
have rejected. Thus the dramatist is really free from all 
restraint except that which the public itself exerts; his only 
limiting conditions are those which his audience imposes; 
and these conditions invariably have good, sound reasons 
underlying them. 

Because the art of drama is owned in common by the 
whole people it is ethically right that the whole people should 
place what restrictions they will upon it, for it is their only 
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art; and that the laws they more or less unconsciously pass 
are the result of blind, human instinct rather than formu- 
lated thought, simply guarantees the elemental human quality 
of those laws. Because the drama is the art of the whole 
people, it is the art of all arts which can act most strongly 
upon the people for their development; the one art which 
can really be a great force in the social and intellectual 
progress of the race. Indeed, the efficiency of drama as a 
force to accomplish results is absolutely conditional upon its 
being directed and governed by the mass; and it follows 
necessarily that any influence which tends to take the 
government of drama away from the whole people is an 
unhealthy influence in that it is undemocratic. 

It is on this ground that the professional dramatist 
takes issue with a class which, were it powerful enough, 
would menace the democracy of dramatic art as any hierarchy 
of brains tends to limit progressive thought. The “high- 
brow” would take from the people its right of dramatic 
suffrage and compel the public to vote for plays nominated 
by the “machine”; and this method of selection would 
undoubtedly corrupt drama even as it does politics. 

Not that the “highbrow” is himself corrupt; on the con- 
trary he is, almost always, a person of high ideals and altru- 
istic instincts, but his failing is that he is essentially an 
aristocrat, and consequently has the desire to think for 
others, whereas good plays always perform the useful office 
of showing the people what they themselves think and 
believe, to the end that they may comprehend the meaning 
and the value of their own ideas. He wishes to force his 
esthetic conclusions on those less gifted than himself with 
artistic perception; and he has a voluminous contempt for 
the simple fellow who demands of the theatre only that it 
furnish him his money’s worth of entertainment. Examples 
of the decay of drama under this system may be readily 
found in the plays of the classicist period in France, 
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the failure of Goethe’s government-supported theatre at 
Weimar, and, indeed, wherever drama has been freed from 
the necessity of earning its own living. 

Besides, the proof that a man has justified his existence 
lies in his ability to earn enough to support himself; if he 
labors early and late at the congenial task of catching but- 
terflies because they are beautiful and he loves them, and, 
if in spite of his hard work, no one will buy them, there is 
a marked tendency among his fellow men to consider his 
labor useless and wasted. It seems doubtful whether this 
condition is intrinsically changed when certain well-meaning 
people, realizing that there is no market for butterflies, form 
a society for the purpose of maintaining the butterfly- 
catcher. True it does no harm, and the society is well within 
its legal rights; but it does tend to warp the brains of those 
who sing the beauty and purity of the butterfly-catcher’s 
life and worl., sneering the while at his brother who shovels 
coal for a livelihood. 

In considering his point of view, we discover that the 
“highbrow” admits no drama to be worthy of consideration 
unless it has a conscious ethical purpose and esthetic beauty. 
His desire to help the race is evident but we may well chal- 
lenge his right to say what is ethical purpose, since morals, 
after all, are nothing but a contract of many clauses made 
by the mass for the purpose of regulating the relations of 
individuals to one another. In appointing himself arbiter 
of public taste, he not only tries to usurp the functions of a 
dictator, but makes the mistake of regarding what are only 
two desirable qualities of drama as absolute essentials. A 
drama may be a good drama in the sense that it is a splendid 
piece of craftsmanship, and yet have no moral purpose what- 
ever; and the analyst must differentiate carefully between 
the art of the drama and the social purpose to which that art 
may be applied. Literary form and beauty are much to 
be desired in association with playwriting, but they are in 
no way essential to dramaturgy; nor need we underestimate 
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the great value of these qualities in admitting the possi- 
bility of very skillful craftsmanship unassociated with the 
supplementary art of literature. 

The average drama league tends to confuse the issue by 
demanding certain qualities in drama and gradually adopt- 
ing the point of view that these qualities may be substituted 
for drama; but the people, as a whole, makes no such mis- 
take. The masses invariably support drama on its ele- 
mental merits, and do not deny its worth in its own field 
because it may lack worth in the field of literature. 

There is always social danger in entrusting the decision of 
society to a small number of individuals, and the members of 
the “playgoing committee” of the average drama league, 
in attempting to pass on the merits of a play for the body 
of the league, are apt to consider it from a special standpoint 
and thereby unconsciously render themselves less fit to give 
a verdict which is fair to the real popular value of the play. 
The members of the league, in delegating a committee to 
do their thinking for them, accept a verdict not from the 
whole jury but from a very small minority of the jury, 
thereby tending to defeat the ends of dramatic justice. 

To the extent that drama leagues strive to encourage 
a popular demand for artistic beauty and moral purpose in 
the theatre, they can undoubtedly accomplish great good; 
to the extent that they seek to raise the general intellectual 
standard of the audience, they are valuable; but to the 
extent that they permit themselves to place popular decision 
in the hands of a few leaders, they are dangerous even if 
they are not actually immoral. It is for the people to decide 
whether they will patronize a work of bad purpose or of no 
purpose, for the sake of intrinsic excellence of craft. This 
is democracy in art, and the drama is the only art in which 
the principle works unerringly. 

The believer in democracy sees also that drama should be 
restricted in subject matter only as the people themselves 
restrict it. To limit subject matter arbitrarily is to fetter 
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art. In drama, the one great limitation which the people 
impose is the demand that the work interest them, not 
academically, but dramaturgically—which means that their 
interest must be based on emotion and must be incessant 
throughout the progress of the play. If a dramatist fulfjj 
this condition, he may choose his subject matter where he 
will; and if he choose a subject unsuitable to the young, it 
is very doubtful whether police suppression will save the 
morals of those who would support the play were they not 
prevented by force. 

If free and open exhibition of indecent matter were per- 
mitted on the stage, public opinion would soon segregate 
those theatres which presented such material, very possibly 
render them unprofitable, and certainly so separate this 
kind of play from that which the healthy mass of the people 
demands, that it could in no way be considered a part of the 
national drama and would be forced to parade itself in its 
true colors as an open appeal to the vicious. Strong matter 
on the stage is no more detrimental to the young than books 
dealing with “forbidden” topics. It is the parent’s duty 
to choose his child’s dramatic entertainment, and if the 
parent choose to neglect this duty, that is not the fault of 
the drama. If a citizen is unable to control the theatre-going 
of his daughter, that fact gives him no moral right to place 
limitations on the entertainment of his fellow man. 

Public reaction is always quick to follow every wave of 
crime-drama and sex-drama, two classes of subject matter 
which, rightly used, will always be proper dramatic material 
and, wrongly used, will quickly find their level and be dis- 
carded—especially if left undisturbed by the police. And 
it is infinitely better for the public to choose not to see 
indecency on the stage, than to be prevented from seeing it. 
If they do choose to see it, the act will hurt them little more 
than the desire; and it will more quickly eradicate the desire 
through satiety. Of course, there will always be a level at 
which the police may properly act; but it is well to let this 
level be so low that legal interference is unquestionably upon 
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the ground of physical indecency, and not so high as to con- 
fuse the function of the police with that of the dramatic 
critic. 

I have ventured the opinion that drama which fails to 
win the support of its audience is bad drama for this reason 
alone, and that the play which appeals only to the chosen 
few is not as good drama as the play which appeals to the 
many. ‘To state the proposition differently: the fault of 
bad drama is not that it does appeal to the select but that 
it does not appeal to the crowd. A play is not the best 
because it makes the most money; it makes the most money 
because it is the best play, regarded simply from the tech- 
nical point of view. But in making this comparison, we 
should consider every play in its own class and not be con- 
fused by a greater popular demand for one class of drama 
than for another. A musical comedy must make more 
money to exist than a simple drama, but the receipts are 
only in proportion to the greater cost of production; and 
consequently there are fewer musical comedies. It would 
be absurd to compare the dramatic merits of a light opera 
with those of a serious play, taking as a basis of comparison 
the financial drawing power of each; but we may properly 
compare on this basis the relative merits of any two enter- 
tainments of the same class in order to determine which of 
the two has better fulfilled its obligation to reach the public. 

Now enters the function of the box office, probably the 
most maligned and misunderstood part of the theatre. The 
dramatist who keeps an anxious eye on the takings at the 
door may or may not have a commercial soul; for only the 
mentally immature playwright will mistake critical praise 
for success in his craft. Laudatory notices are soothing, 
even stimulating, but many a clever man has won them by 
literary ability great enough to blind the individual critics to 
his dramaturgic inefficiency. The crowd, however, can 
never be so blinded, and the seasoned craftsman knows that 
it can express its opinion in one way only—by passing cur- 
rency over the counter. Hence the playwright who under- 
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stands his place in the social scheme, stations himself where 
he can see the extent to which he has achieved his mission, 
He knows that that mission is not merely to write his play, 
but to convey it to the public; that if his message fails { 
reach those to whom he has addressed it, he has failed jp 
his art; and that if he has not addressed it to the general 
public he has no right to present it in a house which the 
general public maintains as a receiving station for messages 
addressed to itself through the medium of drama. 

The box office is the only metre of public approval; a 
thousand people every night must give evidence of their 
support before the author can say he has delivered his mes- 
sage. If he reaches only a few hundred he has missed the 
major part of the dramatist’s task, and he knows that no 
play which creates and holds interest can be bad drama just 
as no play which does not draw people to the theatre can 
be good drama. Even if a play has every literary and 
ethical virtue and does not reach the mass, it fails as drama, 
by failing in drama’s first essential, the power of reaching 
the mass. 

We who hold this view have no argument with him who 
believes in a special dramatic art for a limited circle. Such 
drama will always exist contemporaneously with that of the 
nation; it may even, to a slight degree, influence popular 
demand and thus become a shaping force in the larger art, 
but the line of demarcation between “closet drama” and 
real drama is sharply defined, and separates clearly those 
plays which are luxuries of the specially cultured from those 
which fulfill drama’s true function. It is proper for any 
limited group to support such entertainment as it will, but 
it is highly improper for them to insist on popular apprecia- 
tion beyond the intellectual capacity of the average auditor 
and, further, to urge recognition by the public of that which 
is unsuited to the public need. And they may not deny 
that public the right to define its own need. 

The box office, therefore, is the only sure measure of the 
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extent to which drama satisfies the public need; every dollar 
that comes in through the window is a vote cast by a free- 
born citizen holding the ethical right of dramatic suffrage. 
And that this should be so, that the verdict of the whole 
people should be the sole verdict accepted by the dramatist, 
is the only guaranty that drama will remain the democrat 
of all the arts. If drama’s essential qualification of democ- 
racy be changed, the art will weaken and die, its social value 
will disappear, and its one great civic function will be gone. 

The character of a nation’s drama can be properly devel- 
oped only as the national character of the people itself is 
developed, for drama cannot live unless it reflect to a large 
degree the point of view of its audience; and some of the 
drama leagues, particularly the smaller ones, try to make 
popular a class of drama whose character is too far in 
advance of the people’s character to contain a proper 
dramaturgic appeal. If the drama is to “uplift” the peo- 
ple, it must get its hands on their hearts. The great variety 
of heads in an audience makes necessary a basic appeal to 
those emotions which everyone has in common, and if the 
dramatist is to reach the varied minds of his public, he must 
do it through their human feelings. 

The world is full of poets and philosophers trying to get 
a free ride on the car of drama without paying the fare, and 
they always look grieved when their transfers from literary 
lines are not accepted. These gentlemen denounce the public 
taste in mighty paragraphs and lament the undeniable fact 
that when the average man buys a theatre ticket he pays for 
entertainment. It is futile to argue that we ought to buy 
education in the form of drama; that is for the public itself 
to decide, and the public has elected entertainment by an 
overwhelming majority. It is with that distinct under- 
standing that an audience buys and a dramatist sells; but, 
having fulfilled the terms of this unwritten contract, having 
in fact furnished entertainment, the playwright may do 
whatever else he will except interfere with that entertain- 
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ment. It is this condition more than any other that makes 
dramatic writing such a difficult and fascinating craft. The 
public does not object to being “uplifted”—it loves to be: 
but it insists on being interested as human beings while being 

: 5 
“uplifted” as social units. The dramatist who studies the 
inherent conditions of the theatre must believe that no play 
ever failed because it had literary value or because it con. 
tained high moral purpose; but it is equally certain that 
many plays have failed because these two qualities have been 
allowed to interfere with or supplant dramaturgic value, 
There is, in fact, only one real “rule” of the drama. It js 
that “the human interest must be incessantly maintained.” 
When a playwright, therefore, claims to have written “above 
the heads of the public,” he is in the position of the marks- 
man who claims that he made an excellent shot but that the 
target was in the wrong place; he shot at where the target 
should have been but wasn’t. 

It is probable that no man has ever succeeded in writing 
good drama who had his message first and then turned 
dramatist to deliver it. Art is not easily made the servant 
of reason, and the purpose of drama is not so much to solve 
problems as to state them, even though they may be stated 
in a manner which indicates a solution. The dramatist is 
not a hired solver of problems; his work is rather to repeat 
in the singular what the people have said to him in the 
plural; his economic function is to formulate rather than to 
form public thought, to state clearly to the people the prob- 
lems they are already considering. Thus the drama is ele- 
mentally unfitted for pioneer work, since a subject cannot 
be successfully treated on the stage until it has already 
become a living question with the people. This, of course, 
does not apply to the playwright who is expert craftsman 
enough to keep his new subject in a position subordinate to 
a story in which the audience may be primarily interested. 

Not that we need minimize the tremendous value of indivi- 
dual thought as a force of leadership in the drama. The 
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few, indeed, cannot think for the many, but they can guide 
the many to the extent that they can convince them; and it 
is in this way alone that the principle of democracy may be 
applied to the world of art. The condition of public 
thought under democracy may be considered as the result 
of unceasing action and reaction between the two great fac- 
tors of social progress, the mental force of the dynamic few 
acting against the mental inertia of the static many. And 
instead of denouncing that inertia as public imbecility, let 
us recognize it for what it is, a check on the progress of the 
race, placed there by a wise Providence to prevent the 
dynamic few from wrecking the whole mechanism. That 
inertia can be overcome, but only little by little; and the 
constant strain necessary to move the mass even an inch, 
insures against the race rushing headlong after every wild 
reformer, dramatic or otherwise, who claims to have dis- 
covered a new world. The power of truth to prevail is 
mighty, and the great inertia of public thought guarantees 
that nothing shall ultimately prevail except truth. 

Liberty is the right to be wrong. It is the right of a 
nation to make its own mistakes and profit by them; and 
because the American people have had the right, and used 
it extensively, to commit every economic blunder under the 
sun, they are to-day leading a world-revolution in eco- 
nomic thought and ideals. The whole mass of the public 
mind is active; it is progressing and improving as a direct 
result of the fact that the people’s mistakes have worked 
injury to the people, and the people themselves are forced 
to remedy conditions brought about by their own acts. And 
if this principle of democracy is ethical, if it is based on social 
justice and makes for the betterment of the race in politico- 
economics, let us support democracy in the only art the 
people own in common, the only democrat of all the arts— 
the Drama. 


22 











SOUTHEY AS POET AND HISTORIAN 


By Tuomas R. Lounssury 


OES anyone now read Southey’s poetry’—that js, 

anyone besides the special student of literature who 
regards it a duty to make himself acquainted with what the 
rest of the world has chosen to neglect. Many are doubtless 
familiar with certain short pieces of his which usually find 
a place in anthologies. But it is of the longer poems, especi- 
ally of the so-called epics, upon which he expected to build 
the enduring basis of his reputation, that the question is 
asked. One indeed must guard against the common error 
of asserting that an author is no longer read because he meets 
with little favor or abundant dislike in the circle to which the 
speaker or writer chances to belong. To that not unfre- 
quent contention the constant renewal of editions and their 
large sale furnishes the all-sufficient and, indeed, the over- 
whelmingly conclusive disproof. But to the argument that 
he is still read Southey cannot successfully appeal. Both 
modern editions of his works and modern purchasers of them 
are lacking. Readers there doubtless are; but they must 
be scanty in number. Comparatively few, in fact, were 
those who read his poems in his lifetime; and the number 
has certainly not increased since his death. 

Yet very high was the reputation of Southey in his own 
day. Many there were then who looked upon him as a great 
intellectual leader, and some there were who achieved what 
seems to us now the peculiarly difficult task of regarding 
him as being as great a poet as he considered himself to be. 
One man of eminence there was among his contemporaries 
who held such a faith firmly and held it unshaken till his 
death. This was Walter Savage Landor. The two poets 
indeed may be said to have formed a limited Mutual 
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Admiration Society. Southey was one of the very few 
persons of that time who had read Landor’s epic of “Gebir.” 
He assured the author in fullest sincerity that while the 
poem as a poem was not a good one, it nevertheless contained 
the finest poetry in the language. Some will recall the 
mortification which De Quincey felt or professed to feel when 
he found that Southey also was familiar with this epic. He 
had conceited himself to be the sole reader in England of 
the work, and the sole purchaser of it. He had fancied him- 
self, while stalking along the streets of Oxford, being 
pointed out by his fellow students as the one person in 
Europe who actually possessed a copy of “Gebir,” and had 
possibly read it. Great accordingly was his sorrow to find 
that Southey also had achieved this feat of literary der- 
ring-do. Itmay have been a mock regard which De Quincey 
professed. But Southey’s admiration for Landor was a 
genuine one and Landor repaid it in kind. In season and 
out of season, he celebrated the merits of his widely lauded 
but little read contemporary. In season and out of season, 
he extolled him on all occasions and in all companies. One 
of the great objects of Emerson’s visit to Europe in 1833 
was to see Landor, who, he thought, was strangely under- 
rated in his own country. Of the interview he has left a 
vivid description in his “English Traits.” But of one of 
Landor’s likes he seemed to have had too much. “He pes- 
tered me with Southey,” he wrote; “but who is Southey?” 

Yet at this particular time many there were who would 
have been as indignant with Emerson’s impatient query as 
was Landor himself when it was published much later. A 
great deal of Southey’s repute was undoubtedly due to the 
fact that he was constantly before the public. All his life 
he toiled not intermittently but unceasingly. Too this he was 
compelled by the necessity of supporting those dependent 
upon him. But even had that compulsion not existed, he 
would have kept at work as earnestly and as incessantly, 
though the character of his production might have under- 
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gone some change. Literary labor was in accordance with 
his tastes and desires. His life was very largely in his books 
and his greatest pleasure lay in writing, and in reading the 
proof-sheets of what he had written. There was scarcely 
anything in the way of prose or verse which he did not 
attempt. He wrote ballads, he wrote odes, he wrote ele- 
gies, he wrote tales of wonder, he wrote narrative stories, 
he wrote epics. This was in poetry; and in that, not con- 
tent with English measures, he sought to introduce the sap- 
phics and hexameters of the classic tongues. In prose he 
wrote essays on all sorts of topics, reviews of books on all 
sorts of subjects, treatises discussing all sorts of social and 
political questions, biographies of persons of the most diverse 
character, and histories both civil and ecclesiastical. He 
edited the works of poets of great repute, of small repute, 
and of no repute. His talents, which were of an exceed- 
ingly high order, were so constantly employed upon such 
a vast variety of subjects that they not only kept his name 
always before the public but they gave it the impression of 
a force which was entitled to be called genius. In his inces- 
sant industry and the effects wrought by it, Southey 
corresponded very closely to the well-known Puritan concep- 
tion of the devil, who, of course, is in no way equal to the 
Almighty, but somehow manages to make up in a measure 
for his inferiority in power by his infernal activity. There 
was little indeed in the way of literary undertakings which 
he had not at times contemplated in imagination. From his 
early years he was always planning great or at least bulky 
enterprises. “Is it not a pity,” he said to a friend in 1796, 
“that I should not execute my intention of writing more 
verses than Lope de Vega, more tragedies than Dryden, and 
more epic poems than Blackmore? The more I write, the 
more I have to write.” To the very end of his active career, 
he was projecting works, the proper completion of any one 
of which would have required the conscientious labor of 4 
good part of a lifetime. 
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To men of the present day it may seem strange that there 
should ever have been a time when Southey was reckoned 
a great poet; that his name should be regularly mentioned 
in conjunction with those of Coleridge and Wordsworth, and 
should be almost universally ranked above that of Shelley or 
of Keats. Yet it is certain that for a long time he was 
regarded, at least by a large number, with not merely respect 
for his life—which he more than deserved—but with a belief 
in his genius which it is no longer easy to comprehend. His 
works, to be sure, had usually no large sale. But as he 
wrote much, he was always before the public; and the num- 
ber of his productions compensated to some extent for their 
lack of circulation. What was perhaps of more importance 
to the spread of his reputation was the fact that he was 
always spoken of in the very highest terms by a body of 
influential reviewers. A deference was felt for his learning 
which later scholarship cannot sanction; for while multi- 
farious, it was neither accurate nor profound. A further 
deference was expressed for his imputed genius which men 
of modern times do not feel. Especially was this true dur- 
ing that long prevalence of Tory domination which extended 
from the fall of Napoleon to the passage of the Reform 
Bill. He was universally celebrated in the reactionary 
periodicals of the epoch as one of the most eminent authors 
of the time, occasionally as the most eminent. He was reck- 
oned among the sublimest of poets, the profoundest of schol- 
ars, the most excellent of prose writers. These were the 
assertions constantly made by the men of the party to which 
he belonged. They were not seriously contested by the men 
of the party to which he was opposed. His works, as fast 
as they appeared—and they appeared very fast—were 
regularly reviewed in about every prominent periodical, and 
so far as the periodicals professing his own political faith 
were concerned, they were almost invariably reviewed with 
high praise. 

Nor did this estimate of Southey, which ranked him on an 
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equality with Coleridge and Wordsworth, come entirely 
from ordinary men. The unqualified praise of Landor— 
almost the only continuous praise ever expressed by him of 
anybody—may be disregarded; for in several instances, 
though particularly in this one, Landor had a perversity of 
admiration which excited sometimes surprise on the part of 
his fellow men, sometimes amusement, and sometimes irri- 
tation. But as an illustration of a by no means uncommon 
attitude at the time, take the letter to Southey written in 
1818 by Walter Scott in regard to the laureateship. For 
the sake of the writer’s character, it is to be hoped that he 
meant what he said, little as it resounds to the credit of his 
judgment. “I am not such an ass,” wrote Scott, “as not 
to know that you are my better in poetry, though I have 
had (probably but for a time) the tide of popularity in my 
favor.” 

Against this laudatory estimate of professional critics— 
and to some extent of authors of high repute—stood then, 
and has always continued to stand, unshaken, the indifference 
of the general public of cultivated men. They could not be 
induced to read, or if induced they could not be made to 
admire. Their attitude towards Southey is another proof 
among the many proofs familiar to the student of literary 
history, of the truth of the dictum, when properly under- 
stood, of the great Greek philosopher, that the people at 
large, however contemptible they may appear when taken 
one by one, are not, when collectively considered, unworthy 
of sovereignty. “The principle,” said Aristotle, “that the 
multitude ought to be supreme rather than the few best is 
capable of a satisfactory explanation. Each individual 
among the many has a share of virtue and judgment, and 
when they meet together they become in a manner one 
man. ... Hence the many are better judges than a single 
man of music and poetry; for some understand one part and 
some another, and among them they understand the whole.” 

There is, indeed, something almost pathetic in Southey’s 
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career, and in the contrast furnished by it between the great 
anticipations he cherished and the proportionately petty 
realities he accomplished. He believed in himself so sin- 
cerely and so thoroughly that it was perhaps well that he 
lived no longer than he did, to witness any further crumb- 
ling of his hopes and expectations than that which he 
actually experienced. And in certain ways he had a right 
to believe in himself. Never was there a man who did his 
full duty with more consistent regularity and fidelity. In 
all the relations of private life he was more than blameless; 
he was in the highest degree exemplary. Never was there a 
better husband, a kinder father. Never was there a man 
more bent on looking after the well-being of those intrusted 
to his charge, either by his own act or the improvidence of 
those to whom he was allied. Never was there one more 
willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of his friends, never 
one more generous in hastening to the aid of strangers in 
distress whom he deemed deserving. He brought hope and 
help from his own scanty resources to those struggling with 
difficulties. He was, in truth, unwearied in well-doing; and 
in spite of his positive opinions there was in his nature a wide 
and embracing charity for the views of men, whether living 
or dead, for whose character and ability he had respect, if 
any common ground could be discovered upon which they 
could stand. 

All this can be said justly; even more could be said truly. 
The praise, though in certain respects of the very highest 
kind, is not in the least degree exaggerated. But a man 
may be the best of husbands and fathers, the most faithful 
of friends, generous in feeling, upright in conduct, without 
being a man of genius; and Southey, though possessed of 
great and varied talents, was very far from being a man of 
genius. Flawless too as he was in all the relations of pri- 
vate life, he was also in his way one of the most unreason- 
ing, intolerant, and narrow-minded bigots that ever lived. 
He thought and spoke of political and literary foes with a 
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bitterness and uncharitableness which to men of the presen} 
day is none the less offensive because he honestly believed 
that in so doing he was acting as the special champion of 
the Lord. He had started out in life, holding the most 
extreme radical opinions. He had then given expression to 
sentiments which had brought down upon him the invectives 
of the men who styled themselves Anti-Jacobins. Hj 
political views and his metrical experiments had been tray. 
estied by Canning in imitations which are far superior to 
the original. From the extreme position in one direction 
which he had early taken he had gone to the extreme in the 
other direction. It was inevitable that the intemperance of 
opinion he displayed on some topics should lead to his opin- 
ions on others being misinterpreted and misrepresented, 
He was more than once charged with expressing views which 
he was so far from entertaining that he felt for them actual 
aversion. He was, for instance, thoroughly out of sym- 
pathy with the tone of the “Quarterly Review” when speak- 
ing of American men and American affairs. He protested 
not only against the injustice of the attitude but against its 
folly. Yet so close was his own connection with that peri- 
odical that he was then held, and has sometimes been held 
since, responsible for the very utterances he disliked and 
deplored. 

There is nothing very unnatural in the change of opinion 
which Southey underwent, nor under ordinary conditions is 
there anything about it objectionable. What was offensive 
was the fury he exhibited towards those who continued to 
advocate the views which he himself had abandoned. 
Against them he was continually breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter. The private utterances preserved in his 
published correspondence read often like the ravings of a 
fanatic monk, and display the spirit of a Spanish inquisitor. 
It is hard to believe that a good man, which Southey unques- 
tionably was, could give vent to the aspersions he did upon 
the character and motives of those whose opinions differed 
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from his own; or that an intelligent man living in the nine- 
teenth century should indulge in beliefs which would have 
been almost discreditable to an ignorant monk of the ninth. 
Nothing irritated him more than that the men of the party 
to which he was opposed should be permitted to express 
their opinions unchecked. During the years of Tory domi- 
nation that followed the battle of Waterloo, he was con- 
stantly clamoring for restraints upon the liberty, or as he 
called it, the licentiousness of the press. ‘The newspapers, 
he declared in 1820, ought to be under the control of the 
government. Nothing inflammatory, nothing hostile to 
existing institutions should be suffered to appear. In the 
same year he declared that the freedom of the press was 
incompatible with public security. 

His later correspondence, in truth, is fairly dolorous with 
its predictions of coming calamity; for the prophetic rage 
took hold of him as the poetic rage abated; only it was not 
on the lyre but in his letters that he “struck the deep sorrows 
of his soul.” In the concession of the Catholic claims he fore- 
saw as early as 1822 the approaching ruin of the country. 
The measure, he said, might be staved off for a while, but 
it was certain to be carried at last. “I do not dream of pre- 
serving our liberties,” he wrote; “the question is how much 
it will be possible to save from the wreck, and how long 
before we arrive at that strong and armed government with 
which all changes of that nature must end.” A little earlier 
he had written to a friend to the same mournful effect. 
“Things can not continue thus,” he said in 1820, “and what- 
ever course they may take, if you and I should reach the age 
of three-score years and ten, we shall, in all human prob- 
ability, have outlived the English constitution and the lib- 
erties of England.” All the industrial development of 
modern society met with his unqualified disapproval. As 
late as 1882 he wrote to a friend that he could not conceive 
of a great cotton manufactory as anything but an abomi- 
nation to God and man. These establishments in fact were 
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producing more goods than the world could afford a market 
for, and the ebb tide of prosperity was as certain as the flow: 
and then, he added, in some neap tide Radicalism, Rebel. 
lion, and Ruin will rush in through the breach which hunger 
has made. “I was born,” he wrote in a letter of Septem. 
ber, 1829, “during the American revolution; the French 
revolution broke out just as I grew up, and my latter day; 
will in all likelihood be disturbed by a third revolution more 
terrible than either.” 

Men who sincerely entertain such sentiments are not apt 
to regard with tenderness those who hold contrary views, 
All such were, in Southey’s opinion, the vilest of the vile. 
It can be well understood therefore that a person of this 
character should become an object of dislike, and almost of 
detestation, to the men of the opposite party. He was con- 
stantly termed a turn-coat and a renegade; and the epithets 
he sent out were returned to him with added virulence. His 
life in consequence was in certain aspects little more than a 
long conflict with literary and political foes. But in one 
respect he occupied a position of peculiar advantage. ‘This 
was the perfect satisfaction he felt with everything he hin- 
self said or did. In all of Southey’s trials and tribulations— 
and in some ways they were numerous and in all ways nobly 
borne—he was invariably comforted with the consciousness 
that in any and every view he expressed at any time on any 
subject he was absolutely right. If during the course of 
his career he had changed his opinions, it was something for 
which he felt neither moral nor intellectual contrition. The 
discarded views, even if they were mistaken, belonged prop- 
erly to the period in life in which they were held. They 
were no more to his discredit than teething in an infant. 

There must have been something peculiarly exasperating 
to Southey’s opponents in the knowledge they could not fail 
to gain of this tranquil self-sufficiency. The rock of serene 
self-satisfaction upon which he was perched, constituted an 
impregnable barrier from which argument retired baffled; 
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against it the waves of criticism and calumny dashed in vain. 
In any discussion in which he took part, he never had a 
moment’s doubt that he knew far more of the subject than 
his opponent. He was consequently always sure to come 
off victorious. In the controversies he carried on, he pro- 
fessed himself to be always in good humor with his oppo- 
nents. He could not be heartily angry with them, because 
they lay so completely at his mercy. Every attack they 
directed against any position he had taken, served only to 
make manifest its strength. Such are his very words found 
on more than one occasion in his letters. They represented 
accurately his state of mind. The serene happiness brought 
to life by the conviction that one is always right and one’s 
adversaries are always wrong, is something that defies any 
estimate of value which the ordinary imagination is able 
either to calculate or to comprehend. Southey possessed in 
its perfection this most precious of treasures. Thrice is he 
armed, says the poet, who hath his quarrel just; but thrice 
three times is he armed that hath an unwavering confidence 
in the justness of his quarrel. 

Along with this faith in the correctness of his views went 
an equal faith in his own greatness—especially in his great- 
ness as a poet and as a historian. In 1796, at the age of 
twenty-two, he made his most successful poetic venture in 
an epic entitled “Joan of Arc.” Two years later it 
appeared in a second and revised edition. Then followed 
in succession a number of works remarkable for their extent, 
if not for their merit,—“Thalaba, the Destroyer” in 1801, 
“Madoc” in 1805, “The Curse of Kehama” in 1810, and 
“Roderick, the Last of the Goths” in 1814. There were 
many other poems produced both before and after the 
appearance of these. But it is these of which he himself had 
the highest opinion; it is upon these that praises were lav- 
ished by distinguished contemporaries. Upon these too his 
poetical reputation mainly rested then and rests now, so far 
as he can be said to have poetical reputation at all. “Joan 
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of Are,” as he himself asserted, set him up in the world. 
It gave him hopes of a popularity which was never realized 
by the success of the productions which followed. That the 
great excellence of his verse would be recognized ultimately 
he never had the slightest question from the outset, though 
he was compelled to put off the happy day, first to his later 
years, and then to posterity. For as time went on, his 
poetry met with less and less favor, so far as favor depends 
not on the praise of critics but on the multitude of readers, 
Its sale diminished instead of increasing. But it was not 
his fault that his writings were not popular; it was entirely 
the fault of the public. Future times would reverse the ver- 
dict of the present; and upon that which was now disre- 
garded and frequently decried would be built the enduring 
monument of his fame. 

No one embraced more heartily than Southey and pro- 
mulgated more constantly the dictum that the great author 
must create his own audience, and that the opinion of con- 
temporaries must be of little or no value. As late as 1831 
he expressed his thorough conviction that they who seek 
anxiously the applause of their own age must be contented 
with it, for they would never have that of any succeeding 
one. “Many years must elapse,” he wrote at another time, 
“before the opinion of the few can become the law of the 
many.” ‘To posterity the poet must always be looking, for- 
getting that posterity has so much laid upon its shoulders 
by the living who are demanding its attention, that it has 
but comparatively little leisure left it to rehabilitate the dead. 
His state of mind, as revealed in his correspondence, shows 
the slow declension of confidence in immediate success into 
almost absolute hopelessness; and there would be something 
saddening in watching the gradual decadence of higli- 
wrought expectation, were not such feelings counteracted 
by observing the steady increase which went on in his own 
self-estimate. There can, indeed, be found in his earlier 
correspondence one half-hearted doubt expressed as to the 
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absolute supremacy of his position. This was in 1811. In 
a letter of that year to Grosvenor Bedford, he modestly 
disavowed the character which that friend had given him in 
an article on “The Curse of Kehama,” written for the 
“Quarterly Review,” but never printed. “I wish,” he wrote 
in serious remonstrance, “you would not call me the most 
sublime poet of the age, because on this point both Words- 
worth and Landor are at least my equals. You will not 
suspect me of any mock-modesty in this. On the whole I 
shall have done greater things than either, but not because 
I possess greater powers.” 

It was this sort of conviction that sustained Southey’s 
courage during a career in which his poetry was much 
praised but little read. It enabled him to look with a cer- 
tain degree of equanimity upon the success of contemporary 
authors. He admired and respected Scott; of his own 
superiority to him as a poet he had not, however, the slight- 
est question. ‘‘We shall both be remembered hereafter,” he 
wrote to him in 1818, “and ill betide him who shall institute 
a comparison between us. ‘There has been no race; we have 
both got to the top of the hill by different paths, and meet 
there not as rivals but as friends.” ‘You and I,” he wrote 
to him the following year, “are not yet off the stage; and 
whenever we quit it, it will not be to men who make a better 
figure there.” Through all these years of working and wait- 
ing he gave his friends to understand that his standard of 
achievement was something to which only a few of the 
world’s great poets had attained. As like them he stood on 
lofty and lonely heights, like them he must expect to be 
visited but by the few. This state of mind was reached only 
as a result of the chastenings of experience. The success 
of “Joan of Arc” led him to anticipate more for ‘“Thal- 
aba.” Before it was published, he wrote that its sale was of 
importance to him. He would not, he declared, sell his 
whole property in it “because I expect the poem will become 
popular and of course productive.” His expectations were 
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disappointed. The work appeared in the first half of 180), 
In November of that year he wrote to a friend an account 
of its success. “The sale of Thalaba is slow,” he said. 
“about three hundred only gone.” 

Naturally after this experience, he did not look with con- 
fidence upon the prospects of “Madoc,” his next work, 
to which in particular he trusted for immortality. “TI shall 
get by it less money than fame,” he wrote to his brother 
in October, 1803, “and less fame than envy; but the envy 
will be only life-long.” In 1808 he wrote to a friend about 
certain great poems he was still planning. “Considering,” 
he said, “that the first edition of Thalaba is lying in the 
warehouse, and that my whole profits upon it have amounted 
to five and twenty pounds, this is having good heart. But 
I cast my bread upon the waters, and if I myself should not 
live to find it after many days, my children will.” Later in 
that same year he communicated to the same friend the news 
that this work had at last reached the end of its slow seven 
years’ sale, and that its reprinting at once was recommended 
by the publishers. He took courage, though he was far 
from being unduly exultant. “Slow and sure,” he wrote, 
“but it is satisfactory to see the fruit trees of one’s own 
planting beginning to bear, however slender the first crop.” 
A few years later he seemed to take a melancholy pride in 
the little acceptance of his work by the public as compared 
with the enormous success which waited upon the produc- 
tions of some of his contemporaries. He contrasted the dis- 
proportion between the sale cf “The Curse of Kehama,” 
and that of “The Lady of the Lake,” both of which had 
come out at nearly the same time. Of the latter twenty- 
five thousand copies had been printed; of the former five 
hundred. Even of this five hundred, he wrote in February, 
1811, “if they sell in seven years I shall be surprised.” But 
as he was enabled to gain his support from other sources, 
it was a matter of little consequence. “So,” he added, “as 
I feel no want of any profit from these works, which are for 
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futurity, I am completely indifferent concerning the imme- 
diate success.” 

As will be inferred from the extracts already quoted, the 
failure of his poems to sell did not shake in the slightest 
Southey’s faith in himself or his confidence that the neglect 
of contemporaries would be more than made up by the admir- 
ing reverence of future generations. After he was gone, 
he would receive that justice which is as seldom denied to 
the dead as it is granted to the living. Of “Kehama” he 
observed that it would increase his reputation without 
increasing his popularity. “Every generation,” he wrote 
to his brother in 1809, “will afford me some half-dozen 
admirers of it, and the everlasting column of Dante’s fame 
does not stand upon a wider basis.” Later in the same year 
he wrote to a friend about the same poem. “With regard to 
Kehama,” he said, “I was perfectly aware that I was plant- 
ing acorns, while my contemporaries were setting Turkey 
beans. The oak will grow; and though I may never sit 
under its shade, my children will.” Four years later he 
expressed himself to the same effect about “Roderick, the 
Last of the Goths.” The work could not have a great sale. 
“I am neither sanguine,” he wrote to Cottle in 1814, “about 
its early nor doubtful about its ultimate acceptance in the 
world.” The sale of it, he said to another friend, “will 
become of importance, when by the laws of literary property 
it will no longer benefit the author or his family.” “The 
passion for novelty is soon satisfied,” he wrote to his brother 
in December, 1815, “and the poem is of far too high a char- 
acter to become popular till time has made it so. It is like 
an acorn upon Latrigg. The thistles and the fern will shoot 
up faster, and put it out of sight for a season, but the oak 
will strike root and grow.” 

As no one would buy his poetry, he was compelled to turn 
to prose for his subsistence. It was very well, he observed, 
to be content with posthumous fame; but it was impossible 
to be so with posthumous bread and cheese. In this depart- 
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ment of intellectual exertion, he was far more fortunate. 
Herein he met with a fair degree of success; in a few 
instances with great success. What is more it was a success 
rightfully won. His prose, though lacking in the very high. 
est graces of style, and by no means deserving of the exces. 
sive laudation sometimes bestowed upon it, is generally 
delightful and fully merited the favor with which it was 
regarded. It was simple, clear, and unaffected, and was 
frequently marked by felicities of phrase which arrest the 
attention and enforce the idea. It is even now always read 
with pleasure save when he sought to play the part of a 
humorist. The drollery of Southey is one of the most 
depressing things in literature. It excites a distrust in 
human nature, almost a sense of shame, that anything so 
preposterous should ever have been mistaken for facetious- 
ness by any civilized man, still more by a man of a high order 
of ability. Yet it has further to be said that even in his 
prose his success was largely due to works which he him- 
self regarded as comparatively unimportant. These were 
the little sketches, essays, and reviews which he produced 
merely as potboilers. One of these short pieces has done 
more to keep his name before the world of readers than his 
most laborious performances. The “Life of Nelson’ is 
the most popular work he ever wrote. In its first form it 
was an article in the “Quarterly Review.” Even at this 
day its circulation in England is very large. 

But there was one field in the department of prose which 
he purposed to make peculiarly his own. This was history. 
To build upon it a great name was one of his most ardent 
ambitions. To one work in particular he devoted his atten- 
tion at an early period and labored at it more or less dur- 
ing his whole life. This was a history of Portugal. It was 
never completed and no portion of it was ever published. 
An offshoot of it, indeed—the history of Brazil—came out 
between the years 1810 and 1819 in three very bulky vol- 
umes. I have never read it—a peculiarity I share with 
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nearly all the members of the English-speaking race—and 
therefore have not a right to express an opinion as to its 
merits; but in regard to its fortune, it can be asserted that 
it met with no more favor from the public than did 
“Madoc,” and, in this instance, with much less mercy from 
the reviewers. A history of the Peninsular War.—which 
appeared between 1823 and 1832,—was received with some- 
what greater indulgence, owing to the more general inter- 
est in the subject; but it did not at the time satisfy the 
requirements of those best acquainted with the events and 
most interested in their proper representation. As a con- 
sequence it was cast in the shade then, and has been still 
more so in modern times, by the slightly later production 
of Colonel Napier. But the prospective publication of the 
work of another for which Wellington had reserved his mate- 
rials, did not abate in the slightest Southey’s serene confi- 
dence in the inevitable superiority of his own work. The 
Duke might have behaved with more wisdom, he wrote to 
Caroline Bowles. “Let who may write the military his- 
tory,’ he added, “it is in my book that posterity will read 
of his campaigns.” 

The truth is that Southey was unfitted both by tempera- 
ment and training for a historian. By nature he was the 
intensest of partisans. ‘To every investigation he made or 
question he considered, he brought a bundle of prejudices 
and preconceived views. He lacked entirely the judicial 
cast of mind which is never swerved from the truth by the 
merely plausible. He lacked still more that high historical 
imagination which gives to its possessor an almost intuitive 
insight into the motives which sway both individuals and 
masses of men. Furthermore he had only the most elemen- 
tary notions of research. With his own private library, 
large as it was,—especially in Spanish and Portuguese 
books,—he could not have written an enduring work for the 
history of a modern state. It would require the study of an 
infinitude of detail which he could never have made the 
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claim of having accomplished, and of the necessity of which 
he had not the slightest comprehension. Nor was the result. 
ing lack of accuracy counterbalanced in his case by the 
interest which wrath and partiality usually lend to that mix. 
ture of fact and fable which we agree to call history. 

Yet of his greatness as a historian Southey had no more 
doubt than of his greatness as a poet. What he did in the 
former capacity he recognized must be slower of production 
than in the latter; but it would be just as enduring. “Pyra. 
mids are not built in a day,” he wrote in 1801, “and I mean 
to make mine’—by which he meant the history of Portu- 
gal—“to outlive and outage the Egyptian ones.” He 
knew, he declared, that his work would be of more perma- 
nent reputation than Gibbon’s. Pages could be filled with 
extracts from his private correspondence expressing these 
laudatory estimates of himself as a historian. The future, 
to which he was constantly appealing from the verdict of 
contemporary opinion, has failed to accept him at his own 
valuation. Yet during a great part of the fourth decade 
of the nineteenth century—in fact till towards its close— 
Southey, owing to the multiplicity of his undertakings, filled 
on the whole a larger space in the public eye than any other 
living man of letters. Posterity, instead of wondering at 
his greatness, as he anticipated, now finds itself wondering 
at the fame he achieved in his lifetime. Its present atti- 
tude is a singular commentary upon his remark in a letter to 
a friend as late as 1832: “It is more profitable to have your 
reputation spread itself in breadth; I am satisfied with look- 
ing to the probable length of mine.” 

One purely literary production of his of some notoriety, 
if not of much importance, made its appearance during this 
same decade. It had been in his mind a score of years before 
he prepared it for publication. This was the work entitled 
“The Doctor,” the first part of which came out in 1834. 
The last two of its seven volumes did not appear till after 
his death. There are, it may be said, interesting passages 
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in it, but it is not interesting as a whole. Worse than any- 
thing else, it is everywhere deformed by that terrible face- 
tiousness in which Southey took delight, and in that bastard 
wit which relies for its effect not upon the idea which is 
sought to be conveyed but upon the variations of type in 
which the words are printed. Literature in fact has little 
more depressing than the ghastly attempts at humor found 
here. An elephant playfully endeavoring to gambol like a 
kitten may give one a physical counterpart to the mental 
feats of Southey in his desperate struggles to be jocose. 

The work was anonymous. It never had a large sale, 
in spite of Southey’s persistent efforts to arouse interest in 
it by making inquiries about it, and suggesting the name of 
some noted man as its possible author. This practice he 
carried on in a way that has occasionally shocked the senti- 
ments or excited the indignation of moralists. His conduct, 
indeed, in the methods he followed to conceal his having any 
concern with the work, brings up for consideration one of 
the most mooted questions in casuistry. Has an author, 
who desires to remain unknown, the right to deny his hav- 
ing written any particular production when the question is 
put to him directly? On this point controversy has raged 
for an indefinite period. That sturdy moralist, Dr. John- 
son, apparently took the affirmative view. He told Bos- 
well that he was sure that Burke was not the author of 
“Junius.” He was sure of it because Burke had told him 
so of his own accord. “The case would have been different,” 
he added, “had I asked him: a man so questioned, as to 
an anonymous publication, may think he has a right to deny 
it.” Obviously the contrary view puts the writer at the 
mercy of any impudent seeker after information whose social 
position or physical strength suggests the inadvisability or 
prevents the possibility of returning that proper answer 
which can be made only through the agency of the boot. 

But those who dissent from this view assure us that a 
direct denial is never justifiable. Whewell, the Master of 
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Trinity, discussed this question in his “Elements of Mor. 
ality.” He took strongly the negative side. He insisted 
upon the wrongfulness of a direct denial even when the mere 
refusal to answer at all would be equivalent to answering in 
the affirmative. Other methods could be followed by the 
persecuted author who sought to save himself from the 
impertinent inquisitor. “He may evade the question,” this 
moralist tells us, “or turn off the subject. There is noth- 
ing to prevent his saying, How can you ask me such a 
question? or anything of the like kind.” Again he informs 
us that the author interrogated may seek for some turn of 
conversation by which he may baffle curiosity without violat- 
ing truth. This is the course of conduct recommended in 
this particular case by the moralist who in the same work had 
previously laid it down as a dictum that he “who has used 
expressions with a view to their being misunderstood” has 
violated the duty of truth; who had further said that “not 
only lying but every mode of conveying a false belief is pro- 
hibited by the principle of truth.” The doctrine is assur- 
edly sound. The whole essence of a lie consists in the 
intention to produce in the mind of another a false impres- 
sion of a given fact. That impression this professed moral- 
ist tells us it is wrong to produce directly; but it is right 
to produce it indirectly. You may word your answer s0 as 
to induce your hearer to believe something contrary to the 
truth. Having achieved this desired result, if confronted 
later with your supposed denial, when the truth has come 
out, you can proudly point to the fact that your language 
is susceptible of quite another interpretation from that which 
it would naturally bear and which at the time you actually 
intended to have it bear. This is a sort of cheap morality 
which is held in high esteem by a certain class of advocates 
of so-called truth. To any but a moralist of this sort it 
would seem much more manly for the writer, who is deter- 
mined to have his identity concealed, to lie boldly like a 
gentleman, than to palter, like a sneak, with words in a 
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double sense intended to produce an impression contrary to 
the truth. 

However this may be, neither of these methods can 
Southey be said to have followed. Among intelligent men 
familiar with his writings there was never doubt as to his 
authorship of “The Doctor.” The opinions expressed, both 
literary and political, were his, the likes and dislikes were 
his, the methods of expression were his. Conjecture accord- 
ingly pointed to him almost invariably from the outset. 
Now had he been content to deny the authorship, whenever 
charged with it or asked about it, no serious fault could be 
found with his conduct by those who hold the view taken by 
Dr. Johnson. But it is only the direct personal questioning 
that justifies the denial. What may be called a negative 
mendacity is all that the most tolerant of casuists would be 
willing to treat as legitimate. Positive mendacity in such a 
matter can plead nothing in its defense. The anonymous 
author cannot be permitted to go out of his way to create 
the impression that he is not responsible for the work under 
consideration. Yet this is something which “the great and 
good Southey,” as his admirers delighted to term him, actu- 
ally did. His concealment of his authorship of the work 
assumed an almost aggressive character. Again and again 
he introduced, of his own accord, the subject in letters so 
worded as to lead inevitably to the inference that he had 
nothing whatever to do with its production. His son tells 
us in his biography that his father’s mystification in regard 
to the matter was “one of his chief sources of amusement, 
and indeed his only recreation during his latter years.” 

In an unremitting devotion to this peculiar sort of pleas- 
ure Southey anticipated the necessity of making any positive 
denial of his authorship by sedulously attempting to sad- 
dle it upon various other writers. His suggestion of their 
names was always accompanied with high encomiums of the 
work itself. One of the latest he selected for this compli- 
ment, as he assuredly considered it, was Theodore Hook. 
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“T have to thank you for a copy of the Doctor,” he wrote 
to him on one occasion. To him also he duly forwarded let- 
ters on the work which had come addressed to himself. He 
tried another experiment of the same general kind of denial 
upon Lockhart, the editor of the “Quarterly.” This was 
utterly unprovoked by any inquiry of the latter or by any 
curiosity expressed by him about the book. “The Doctor,” 
Southey wrote to him in February, 1834, “has been sent to 
me with my name in rubric letters on the back of the title- 
page, and with the author’s compliments, but with no indi- 
cation who that author is: nor has the channel through which 
it came enabled me to guess the source. Some guesses that 
seemed likely enough were met by greater unlikelihoods; but 
when I heard Frere named as the supposed author, I won- 
dered I had not thought of him at first. I know not in what 
other person we could find the wit, the humor, the know!- 
edge, and the consummate mastery of style.” Lockhart was 
a good deal surprised at receiving this unsolicited informa- 
tion; for in his own mind he had fastened upon Southey as 
the author. But after such a volunteered disclaimer, as it 
seemed, of having written it, he naturally assumed that it 
could not be his. He wrote a review of it for the “Quar- 
terly,” which while giving up much of its space to extracts 
from its better portions, contained remarks upon it as a whole 
which could hardly have been pleasing for Southey to read. 
For most of what the anonymous author had written Lockhart 
expressed little admiration. “Two-thirds of his perform- 
ance,” he said, “look as if they might have been penned in 
the vestibule of Bedlam.” He suspected, indeed, that the 
work was the production of a man who stood more in need 
of physic than of criticism. He furthermore spoke of the 
author’s self-esteem, his heavy magniloquence, his prolix 
babble on various topics, and his dolorous jesting. Southey 
must have gained from this review a clear impression of the 
inadvisability of successfully imposing upon an editor. For 
once, at least, the contributor got from the “Quarterly” an 
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unbiassed view of the way his work was regarded when its 
authorship was not known. 

With the fifth volume of “The Doctor,” which came out 
in 1838, Southey’s literary life practically ended. In the 
following year came the beginning of his breakdown. It 
was not, however, until 1843 that the body was relieved from 
an existence in which the mind had largely ceased to share. 
It was a tragic ending to what had been in many ways a 
long and honorable career. It may have been as well that 
his life was not protracted to witness what would have been 
to him the more tragic gradual decadence of the estimate 
in which he was held. All his anticipations of a popularity 
with posterity that would more than counterbalance the 
indifference of his contemporaries, have come to nought. 
The burden he cast upon it, so far it has declined to take 
up. Charles Lamb stood infinitely lower than he in repute 
while the two were living. Him Southey liked exceedingly 
and on one or two occasions championed vigorously. That 
his dear but, in his opinion, humble friend would ever 
rival him in the regard of posterity never so much as occurred 
tohis thoughts. Yet Lamb’s writings, even the most trivial, 
have been carefully collected and brought out in edition after 
edition. Their popularity, in truth, shows every sign of 
increasing. No such fortune has befallen Southey. There 
has been no call for that complete posthumous edition of 
his works, by the sale of which he expected his descendants 
to be enricked; which by containing his latest additions and 
corrections would effectually prevent the piratical attempts 
of unscrupulous publishers. His reputation in fact has 
slowly but steadily sunk since his death, in spite of occasional 
efforts to revive it; and that posterity, which in his opinion 
was to revere his memory, is already beginning to come 
dangerously near to forgetting his name. 











WORLD SANITATION AND THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


By Ricuarp P. Strone 


ITH the opening of the Panama Canal, interest has 
been aroused in many problems which will arise 
when the world’s commerce begins to wend its way through 
this narrow strip of land barely forty miles in width. After 
being talked about for nearly three hundred years, the canal 
is now an accomplished feat, and its opening marks the con- 
clusion of one of the greatest American enterprises ever 
undertaken. Much has been written regarding the question 
of tolls exemption, the advantage to our navy which will 
result from the construction of the canal, its fortification, the 
new developments in South America that will follow after its 
completion, and what it will do for the United States and 
the world in general,—these and many other topics have 
been widely discussed. However, one of the most important 
and interesting questions to consider in respect to it, and 
one which apparently has been hardly touched upon in the 
current articles written upon the canal up to the present 
time, is that of the influence which its opening will have 
upon sanitation in the various countries which will be 
brought into more direct communication with one another, 
through the increased commercial relations that will result 
thereby. Perhaps many of us have omitted to consider this 
question at all, and it seems probable that the general 
public, at least, fails to realize its importance and the greatly 
increased responsibility which will fall upon the shoulders 
of those charged with the task of preventing the intro- 
duction and spread of infectious diseases in the United 
States. 
We have come to recognize that in scientific sanitation 
lies the chief hope of successful accomplishment for dwellers 
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in tropical countries. During the last few years, much 
has been done in the discovery of the etiology of tropical 
diseases, and the most profitable application of these 
researches obviously lies in the direction of their prevention. 
An example of this is the sanitary history of Panama. In 
1699, Paterson, the founder of the National Bank of Eng- 
land, Macaulay tells us, conceived the plan of connecting 
the trade of the Far East with Scotland across the Isthmus 
of Panama. It was his intention to bring to Scotland 
untold wealth, and to make her the richest nation in the 
world, but the scheme failed for the reason that the colony 
founded by Paterson at Darien, near Panama, which was 
to supervise the trade relations at the Isthmus between that 
point and the Far East, was decimated on two occasions 
by yellow fever and malaria. We believe that we know 
why the French did not complete the wonderful task of 
building the Panama Canal, and why their second attempt 
resulted as the first had done in failure. Although capital 
was eventually lacking, it was not their engineering that was 
at fault. It was the repeated destruction of their work- 
men and the exhaustion of their energies by tropical disease 
that largely influenced their withdrawal. At that time, the 
methods of transmission of malaria and of yellow fever were 
not known, and it was to these two diseases that the failure 
of the French was chiefly attributed. In 1904 the American 
Government took over the administration of the Canal Zone. 
Almost the entire city of Panama might then have been 
spoken of as a pest-hole. Yellow fever and malaria were 
prevalent. Slimy and stagnant water was present under 
most of the buildings, and the streets were little more than 
mud-holes in the rainy season. To-day almost everyone 
knows how General Gorgas, General Goethals, and their 
assistants have transformed one of the deadliest spots into 
a place where yellow fever now no longer exists, and where 
malaria is continually held in check in its ravages. Similar 
results in sanitation have been obtained at Havana. In this 
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city nearly forty thousand people perished of yellow fever 
between 1853 and 1900. In 1900, the United States Goy. 
ernment, at the instigation of General Leonard Wood, intro- 
duced modern methods of preventive medicine based upop 
the discoveries made by Walter Reed and his associates of 
the method of transmission of this disease by means of the 
bite of the mosquito Stegomyia Calopus; and in 1907 only 
one case of yellow fever was reported. j 

As an example of a somewhat different achievement jn 
tropical medicine and hygiene, we may mention the results 
of the campaign which has been so ably conducted in the 
southern United States against hook-worm disease. So 
successful has this undertaking been that the directors of 
the movement have felt justified in establishing a Rocke- 
feller International Health Commission, which will extend 
its activities to the extermination of this disease in various 
parts of the world. There has likewise been tremendous 
reduction in the mortality and incidence of disease in the 
Philippine Islands, particularly in relation to cholera, 
plague, smallpox, and dysentery. 

America has good reason to be proud of many of her 
achievements in relation to tropical medicine. Through 
such achievements the worst terrors of tropical life are 
being gradually and steadily eliminated. The death rate 
of whites and natives in many tropical regions is being 
greatly reduced, and the strength and efficacy of the white 
man in these unhealthy climes sensibly increased. The 
development of the fertile lands in these regions is also being 
rendered possible without the terrible suffering and loss of 
life which it has previously entailed. Moreover, the hin- 
drance to colonization and to commerce caused by ignorance 
of the proper means of combating tropical diseases is slowly 
but surely becoming appreciated by business men, and many 
of them have come to realize that successful colonization and 
successful commercial adventures in the tropics depend 
before everything on the advance of knowledge of the 
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diseases that prevail in these regions. To-day many com- 
mercial firms also recognize the great financial benefit 
which they have derived from the discoveries which have 
been made in relation to tropical medicine and hygiene. 

It is true that the importance of the elimination of disease 
in the Canal Zone has been generally recognized; and it 
has usually been conceded that this has been by far the most 
important factor contributing to the success of the building 
of the canal. Moreover, the sanitary achievement against 
disease in this region is to-day acknowledged by many 
familiar with the facts as being even a greater accom- 
plishment than the actual construction of the canal. We 
have seen and read the numerous accounts of the great 
reduction in the mortality and incidence of disease among 
the inhabitants of the Canal Zone, and naturally many of 
us have come to regard this region as almost a health resort. 
While it actually is very far from this, it is nevertheless 
true that the sanitary conditions in the Canal Zone are in 
so satisfactory a condition that we have little to fear in the 
United States from the introduction of disease which has 
originated in that region. The total eradication of yellow 
fever there, and the reduction of the mortality rate among 
the government employees to as low a figure as exists in 
many of our cities in the United States, are facts which 
speak for themselves. While the amount of malaria in the 
Canal Zone is still large, this disease is no longer the scourge 
that it was. Many government employees suffer with 
repeated attacks of it; but these attacks are usually mild 
ones, as they are promptly recognized and treated in well 
equipped hospitals. Hence the individual suffering with 
malaria in the Canal Zone now almost always recovers, 
whereas formerly he not infrequently died. 

Anti-malarial measures on the Isthmus have greatly 
decreased the number of mosquitoes capable of transmitting 
tropical diseases, particularly malaria and yellow fever, but 
have not by any means exterminated them. Swampy dis- 
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tricts have been drained as far as possible and others treated 
with petroleum, while marshes and the banks of streams have 
been sprayed with a preparation known as “larvicide” mixed 
with crude petroleum, in order to limit the spread and 
breeding of mosquitoes. Another important prophylactic 
measure in the fight against malaria has been the screening 
with wire netting of all residences of the government 
employees, government buildings, hospitals, and hotels in 
the Canal Zone. Constant vigilance, however, is necessary 
to prevent the further spread of this disease. The amount 
of malaria still present only serves to emphasize how tre- 
mendous the task has been of the suppression and limitation 
of this disease. Sanitary work in the Canal Zone also has 
shown how much easier yellow fever is to suppress and 
control by sanitary measures than is malaria. 

Over ten years ago, at a meeting of the Epidemiological 
Society of London, when the question of the relation of the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the introduction of yel- 
low fever into Asia was discussed, and where it was intimated 
that the opening of the canal would greatly increase the 
danger of the spread of this dread disease throughout the 
world, the writer ventured to predict that this was no reason 
why there‘should be any delay in the building of the canal, 
and that by the time of its opening yellow fever would be 
entirely eradicated from the Canal Zone. This truly won- 
derful feat has been accomplished, as has been mentioned, 
and there has been no yellow fever there since 1906. 

Next to malaria, the most common disease which tourists 
to Panama are likely to contract is the one known as ameebic 
dysentery. This disease owes its origin to a minute species 
of protozoan parasite of the genus Amoeba, which resembles 
somewhat a white blood corpuscle in its appearance. The 
parasite lives in the large intestine and gives rise to various 
forms of intestinal disturbances and frequently to diarrhea 
or dysentery, resulting often in ulceration of the large 
intestine. The amoebe may also pass from the intestine to 
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the liver and give rise to the disease known as tropical liver 
abscess. ‘Tourists to Panama sometimes suffer with intes- 
tinal infection with amoebe for weeks, and even months, 
after their return from this region before a correct diagnosis 
of their condition is made. However, both malaria and 
amoebic dysentery are of course preventable diseases. The 
former may be avoided usually by the protection afforded 


-by mosquito nets, and the latter by avoiding the use of 


infected drinking water and the consumption of salads, or 
of uncooked fruits or vegetables. 

And yet, while sanitary conditions in the Canal Zone 
at the present time are in so excellent a condition, this is 
far from being true of some of the adjacent ports having 
direct commercial relations and communications with the 
Isthmus. For example, let us consider the conditions in 
the City of Guayaquil which is the last large port of call 
for steamers coming northward and bound for Balboa, the 
western terminus of the canal. Guayaquil is the largest 
port of Ecuador and is situated just below the equator on 
the right bank of the Guayas River about forty miles from 
its mouth. The land upon which almost the entire city is 
situated is flat and has an elevation of only a few feet above 
the level of the river. The population is estimated at 80,000. 
During the rainy season, many of the streets are entirely 
covered with water; while during the dry season, the drains 
on either side are often filled with stagnant water containing 
decaying vegetable and animal matter, and frequently 
covered with a green coating of organic material. Open 
ditches carrying the city’s drainage may be observed in the 
streets of a large part of the town; and in them it is com- 
mon to find mosquito larve of the species which convey 
yellow fever and malaria. The general hygiene of the city 
is wretched. In the poorer districts—which constitute over 
half the city,—the streets are usually in a filthy condition. 
Nauseous odors seem to abound everywhere, and partially 
decomposed animals, such as dogs, cats, birds, and vultures, 
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may be sometimes seen lying in the streets, as well as piles 
of other decaying organic matter. In these portions of the 
town, the houses are without closets, and the people usually 
defecate openly in the streets. In the rainy season the 
fecal material is washed away by the water into the open 
drains which lead by many windings through the city to the 
waterfront; but in the dry season the conditions obviously 
become even more disgraceful and unpleasant. The 
natives, in addition, frequently throw all offal and rubbish 
from their houses into the streets, and there it often remains 
until disintegrated by natural causes, as apparently garbage 
collection is lacking. The flocks of vultures are the real 
scavengers of the city, and one may frequently see groups 
of from twenty to thirty of these birds devouring offal in 
the streets, or at other times, when their appetites are 
gratified, sitting gloomily perched upon the roofs of the 
houses or hospitals. The sanitary conditions in Guayaquil 
need not be discussed further. The prevailing tropical 
diseases there are yellow fever, malaria, dysentery, bubonic 
plague, hook-worm disease, and typhoid fever. 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal the conditions 
in Guayaquil have become particularly important in relation 
to two of these diseases, yellow fever and plague. During 
my recent expedition to South America, I found that cases 
of yellow fever occurred almost daily in Guayaquil and the 
vicinity, and that practically nothing of a serious nature was 
being done to eradicate the disease or to improve the general 
sanitary conditions in these districts. Most important, 
also, is the fact that no serious effort is being made either 
to detect or to isolate the yellow fever cases promptly, and 
the patients suffering with the disease are rarely discovered 
or brought to the hospital until they have been ill for two 
or three days. It is only during the first forty-eight or 
seventy-two hours that cases of yellow fever are infectious 
as regards the transmission of the malady by the mosquito, 
since after this period the organism causing the disease is 
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no longer present in a transmissible stage in the circulating 
blood. Hence, if the disease is to be eradicated, the cases 
must be recognized early and protected from mosquitoes 
from the onset of the attack. We have pointed out that 
there are no cases of yellow fever in Panama at the present 
time. However, yellow-fever mosquitoes still exist in the 
vicinity of this city, so that while conditions relating to 
this disease remain as they are at present in Guayaquil, it 
is evident that constant vigilance will be necessary in order 
to prevent the re-introduction of the disease into Panama. 
Also, as long as yellow fever abounds to such an extent in 
Guayaquil, we are forced to admit that with the opening 
of the canal, there must be an additional danger, at least, 
in relation to the spread of this disease both to the United 
States and Europe, and even to Asia. 

Yellow fever has probably never been present in Asia. 
And yet, the mosquito capable of transmitting this disease, 
or a very closely allied species, is one of the commonest 
mosquitoes in many parts of the Far East,—for example 
in India, Ceylon, portions of China, and the Philippine 
Islands,—so that should the infection be carried to these 
localities through the increased amount of shipping from 
infected ports, it would not be surprising if a serious epi- 
demic should follow, at least among the native population, 
who would probably be especially susceptible to the disease. 
It is known that the mosquito which conveys yellow fever 
is still capable of infecting a human being by its bite as 
long as fifty-seven days after having bitten a yellow-fever 
patient—though it cannot infect for the first twelve days 
after it has bitten, as the parasite is not yet mature in the 
insect,—so that infected mosquitoes might easily be carried 
on board a ship from a yellow fever port and later convey 
the disease to individuals at other ports at great distances. 
Mr. Wickliffe Rose, Director-General of the Rockefeller 
International Health Commission, who has just returned 
from the Far East, informs me that the people in Ceylon 
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and India are already discussing in earnest what mean, 
shall be put into effect if yellow fever appears in these 
ports. The result of the introduction of such a disease 
to the peoples of the Far East and southern India is no; 
pleasant to consider. If yellow fever should become 
epidemic in the Malay ports or in those of India, the ]o,; 
of life would probably be very large, and commerce between 
India and Europe might be subjected to universal quaran- 
tine, which would lead to an almost incalculable financia| 
loss. 

On the other hand, in consequence of the opening of the 
canal and the increased amount of commerce from Asia, 
disease may be brought from the Orient to the western coast 
of South America. A possible change in the distribution of 
tropical diseases that may result in this way is that Asiatic 
cholera, which is always present in certain portions of India 
in the regions of the Ganges River from which it spreads 
from time to time around the world, may be transmitted 
to the western coast of South America. Strange to say, 
cholera, although it has reached most portions of the globe, 
has never been present on the western coast of South 
America. This, however, appears to be true solely because 
there has been no direct traffic between these countries and 
the endemic cholera regions. Probably the length of the 
voyage across the Pacific to Panama would usually reveal 
all active cases of cholera developing upon the vessel. 
Cholera, however, is frequently transmitted by carriers, that 
is, persons infected with the organism but without symptoms 
of the disease. If cholera were introduced into some of the 
cities on the western coast of South America it seems very 
probable that not only would a serious epidemic result there, 
but that the situation would become of the gravest com- 
mercial concern to other adjacent ports and even to the 
United States. 

It is necessary also to consider the new possibilities of 
the distribution of plague. The average reader is probably 
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unaware of the great importance of bubonic plague in rela- 
tion to its entrance to our seaports, and of the very high 
mortality which results from this disease annually in 
different ports of the world. Plague is the most fatal of all 
epidemic diseases. During the past fifteen years in India, 
nearly eight million people have died of it. In 1904 and 
1905, the deaths from plague in India were over a milllon 
each year. In 1907, one million, three hundred thousand, 
died of it. In 1911, the deaths again were over a million. 
The task of the suppression of this disease when it has once 
become thoroughly established in a district is a tremendous 
one, and the sanitary measures which have been put into 
effect in India apparently have so far borne little fruit. 
Plague is primarily a disease of rodents, and particularly 
one of rats. Epidemics in man are usually preceded by 
epidemics among these animals. The disease is conveyed 
to man from the rat by means of the rat flea. This insect 
sucks the blood of the infected rat containing plague bacilli; 
it has been estimated that about five thousand bacilli are 
ingested on the average, and pass into its stomach. Here 
the bacilli multiply and in many instances pass into the 
intestine of the insect. The flea when it infests man may 
deposit the bacilli in its excrement upon the skin, or it may 
become crushed and the individual in scratching may rub 
the bacilli into the abrasions caused thereby. The bacteria 
then pass by the lymphatic vessels to the adjacent lymphatic 
glands, and plague develops. Very recently it has been 
shown that when the flea is fed upon septicamic blood it 
can transmit plague during the act of biting and sucking. 
In a certain proportion of infected fleas, the development 
of the plague bacillus was found to take place to such an 
extent as to occlude the alimentary canal at the entrance of 
the stomach. Fleas in this condition are not prevented from 
sucking blood, and seem to be particularly voracious for it; 
but when they suck, they succeed only in over-distending 
an already contaminated oesophagus, and on cessation of 
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the pumping action by means of which the blood is with. 
drawn, some of the infected blood passes back into the wound 
in the skin, carrying the plague bacillus with it. 

In relation to the spread of bubonic plague to temperate 
climates, it may be recalled that during the past few years 
England has felt at times grave apprehension over the 
appearance of this disease on three occasions in Suffolk, 
An investigation showed that rat plague had been present 
there at least for several years. From the evidence pre. 
sented, it seemed likely that the infection in Suffolk wa; 
introduced by means of rats imported with foreign grain 
coming from plague-infected countries. 

Our country during the past few years has also had cause 
for alarm on account of the introduction of this disease. 
Bubonic plague infection was imported into San Francisco 
some time prior to 1900, and human cases of the disease were 
recognized there in that year. The epidemic was stamped 
out, but the rodents there had already become infected, 
and this infection spread further among them. Subse- 
quently in other portions of California, an enzodtic 
of plague was found to exist among the hordes of 
ground squirrels which infest the open plains and the 
great interior valleys, as well as the hills and _ rocky 
cafions about these regions. The areas infected are said 
now to comprise about one-seventh of the whole State. 
Sporadic cases of plague have occurred in man in these 
districts from time to time since 1900. Persons usually 
attacked so far have been those who have shot, trapped, or 
handled ground squirrels, and probably these individuals 
have usually been infected through the bite of the ground- 
squirrel flea. Later on, if cases of plague begin to 
occur in California in which infection is received through 
rats, the situation will become even more serious than it 
has been in the past, since it will be much more difficult 
for a portion of the population to avoid the bites of rat fleas. 
So far in California the spread of the disease has been 
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avoided by prohibiting the shooting or trapping of these 
rodents. The ground-squirrel flea can transmit plague to 
the rats which are frequently found in the same holes or 
burrows with the ground squirrels. Attempts to extermi- 
nate these rodents have been in progress in California for 
some time, and considerable sums of money have been 
expended for this purpose. 

Plague is endemic in certain parts of South America and 
particularly in Guayaquil. Recently the disease extended 
to Havana and Santiago, and it has now reached New 
Orleans. At the present writing, thirty human cases 
have been discovered in that city since the contagion 
appeared there last June, and one hundred and eighty- 
one rats have been found by bacteriological examination 
to be infected with the disease. The investigations so far 
seem to show that the disease is rather widely disseminated 
in New Orleans. Some time ago the writer pointed out the 
danger of the introduction of plague into our southern and 
eastern seaports, and stated that bubonic plague was one 
of the diseases that holds the greatest possibilities of 
embarrassment to commerce. Rats are notorious travellers; 
and although the facility with which they transfer the disease 
is known, and we are familiar in general with the methods 
of dealing with them in relation to shipping, they sometimes 
elude all precautions. Fumigation, funnels, and tar on 
ships’ hawsers, care in watching the gangways when these 
are down, and care in hauling gangways on board at night 
will usually prevent rats from getting from ship to shore. 
However, rats sometimes swim ashore from ships. As 
a matter of fact, in various ways, from time to time 
throughout the world, plague is introduced into well- 
regulated seaports by these rodents. The infection usually 
spreads widely among the rats on shore before human 
cases are detected. While the loss of human lives in our 
large cities from the introduction of bubonic plague is 
unlikely to be large, and may be comparatively trifling, 
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nevertheless, to safeguard human lives commerce will be 
interfered with, and this means not only inconvenience byt 
financial loss. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal, while with our 
very efficient public health and marine hospital service, as 
has been intimated, we may feel reasonably safe from any 
infection of seaports in the United States that will mean 
any large loss of life, this financial loss to commerce should 
not be overlooked. ‘The sanitary inspection of ships at 
Balboa, the Pacific terminal of the canal, is exceedingly 
thorough and will in general probably prevent any serious 
spread of disease to our northern cities unless accidents 
occur. However, accidents of this nature particularly in 
relation to plague are occurring from time to time in ports 
throughout the world. A reservoir of disease once estab- 
lished in a large rodent population in any city is exceedingly 
difficult to exterminate, and its persistence always holds a 
possibility of embarrassing new outbreaks of human plague 
that will involve quarantine precautions, interference with 
commerce, and a heavy cost to all concerned. 

The Monroe Doctrine as originally promulgated by Presi- 
dent Monroe in 1823 might be spoken of, perhaps, as of 
an essentially passive nature. Since 1845, however, when 
President Polk in his Message to Congress reiterated it 
in an amplified and more aggressive form, the United 
States, in its ever increasing importance as a world-wide 
power and its need of expansion, has necessarily caused the 
Doctrine gradually to develop. President Wilson in 1913 
also greatly extended its scope. With the relatively great 
increase in commerce and its disease problems that are cer- 
tain to follow the opening of the canal, would it not seem 
fitting to extend this Doctrine still further to the question 
of sanitation? Might it not seem proper for the United 
States to interest itself in the sanitary as well as the political 
safety of its Latin-American neighbors? These problems 
exist particularly in relation to a portion of the west coast 
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of South America where disease constitutes a heavy burden 
on the people besides being a constant restraint to the 
amount of commerce. Nothing so depresses and discour- 
ages a population as the presence of serious epidemic 
disease. Industries go to pieces, and the people are more 
likely to become hopeless and indifferent. Those who have 
known the mental attitude of a disease-ridden people cannot 
fail to be impressed by it. No service, apart from the 
selfish benefits which the people of the United States would 
gain from it, could do more for the uplifting of certain 
populations than our powerful aid to them in clearing away 
the permanent reservoirs of disease that are a continual 
detriment to them. Yellow fever is a preventable disease, 
and, as I perhaps have intimated, one which it is perfectly 
practicable to eradicate in a given district. No greater 
opportunity exists for sanitary achievement than the com- 
plete extermination of this disease from at least all regions 
in contact with civilization. Such an accomplishment by the 
United States might go far in creating a more favorable 
attitude towards our Monroe Doctrine of to-day and in 
changing the impression held by some of our foreign neigh- 
bors that the Doctrine in its present form has become a 
serious menace to peaceful international relations. 











CREDO 


By KennetH Ranp 


’ 


Though flesh may hold with bonds of tempered steel 
(And this, O Soul, we may but know too well) 
’Fore God, it cannot bid us not to feel 
Passion of Heaven and Hell! 
It may not turn the eye 
Blind to the sky 
That once with insight clear 
Has pierced the muffling scarf of shadows here; 
It may not veil the wonder of the sea, 
Aflame with sun and wind and azure mystery; 
It may not hide the warm heart of the Spring, 
That touches with its blood the robin’s breast, 
And stirs the magic of the swallow’s wing— 
It may not dim the splendor of the west, 
When poets whisper “Lo, the Titan dies”— 
And find a shambles in the sunset skies; 
Nor for a single hour 
Crush with its fetters’ weight the grace of one small drooping 
flower. 


I think the Soul of Man is but the sense 
That teaches us the magic of the world— 
And but for aid of this high evidence 
There were no virtue in the shouting creeds, 
Nor credence in the Truths the Prophets hurled, 
Nor faith that follows where a hero leads, 
Nor strength that grips the seeking oars, and spreads the 
sails unfurled. 


There were no will to dare, 








CREDO 


Did we not dream of Heaven beyond the hill— 

There were no venturing on hidden roads, 

Did we not see the fairy torches flare, 

And turn our travellers’ huts to kings’ abodes, 

And all the barren wastes of travail fill 

With blossoms of our dream-Hesperides. 
There were no daring of uncharted seas, 

Did we not glimpse a land beyond the sun, 

Beyond the moon and stars, 
Drawing us joyous through uncounted wars, 
On a long restless journey never done! 


And cry you “Pagan!” through the market-place? 
Yet, brother, speak you gently! ’Tis my dream 
That best on dawn-red hills I seek the Master’s face, 

More nearly find Him by a sunlit stream. 
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THE WORST EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 
By Cuar_es S. Brooxs 


EADER, if by fortunate chance you have a son of 
tender years—the age is best from the sixth to the 
eleventh summer—or in lieu of a son, a nephew, only a few 
years in pants—mere shoots of nether garments not yet 
descending to the knees,—doubtless, if such fortunate chance 
be yours, you went on one or more occasions last summer to 
a circus. 

If the true holiday spirit be in you—and you be of other 
sort, I’ll not chronicle you—you will have come early to the 
scene for a just examination of what mysteries and excite- 
ments are set forth in the side-shows. Now if you be a man 
of humane reasoning, you will stand lightly on your legs, 
alert to be pulled this way or that as the nepotic wish shall 
direct, whether it be to the fat woman’s booth or to the 
platform where the thin man sits with legs entwined behind 
his neck, in delightful promise of what joy awaits you when 
you have dropped your nickel in the box and gone inside. 
To draw your steps, it is the showman’s privilege to make 
what blare he please upon the sidewalk; to puff his cheeks 
with robustious announcement. 

If by further fortunate chance, you are addicted, let us 
say, in the quieter hours of winter, to writing of any kind,— 
and for your joy, I pray that this be so, whether this writing 
be in massive volumes, or obscure and unpublished beyond 
its demerit—if such has been your addiction, you have found, 
doubtless, that your case lies much like the fat woman’s; that 
it is the show you give before the door that must determine 
what numbers go within,—that, to be plain with you, much 
thought must be given to the taking of your title. It must 
be a most alluring trumpeting, above the din of rival shows. 
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So I have named this article with thought of how I might 
stir your learned curiosity. I have set scholars’ words upon 
my platform, thereby to make you think how prodigiously 
[ have stuffed the matter in. And all this while, my article 
has to do only with a certain set of Shakespeare in nine 
calf-skin volumes, edited by a man named John Bell, now 
long since dead, which set happens to have stood for several 
years upon my shelves; also, how it was disclosed to me that 
he was the worst of all editors, together with the reasons 
thereto and his final acquittal from the charge. 

John Bell has stood, for the most part, in unfingered 
tranquillity, for I read from a handier, single volume. Only 
at cleaning times has he been touched, and then but in the 
common misery with all my books. Against this cleaning, 
which I take to be only a quirk of the female brain, I have 
often urged that the great, round earth itself has been sub- 
jected to only one flood, and that even that was a failure, 
for, despite Noah’s shrewdness at the gangway, villains still 
persist on it. How then shall my books profitably endure 
a deluge both autumn and spring? 

Thereafter, when the tempest has spent itself and the 
waters have returned from off my shelves, I'll venture in 
the room. There will be something different in the sniff of 
the place, and it will be marvellously picked up. Yet I can 
mend these faults. But it does fret me how books will be 
standing on their heads. Were certain volumes only singled 
out to stand upon their heads, Shaw for one and others of 
our moderns, I would suspect the housemaid of expressing 
in this fashion a sly and just criticism of their inverted 
beliefs. I accused her on an occasion of this subtlety, 
but was met by such a vacant stare that I acquitted her at 
once. However, as she leaves my solidest authors also on 
their heads, men beyond the peradventure of such antics, I 
must consider it but a part of her carelessness, for which I 
have warned her twice. 

And now this Bell, which has ridden out so many of my 
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floods, is proclaimed to me a villain. We had got beyond 
the April freshets and there was in consequence a soapy 
smell about. It is clear in my mind that a street organ 
had started up a gay tune and that there were sounds of 
gathering feet. I was reading at the time in the green 
rocker by the lamp, a life of John Murray, by one whose 
name I have forgotten, when my eyes came on the sentence 
that has shaken me. Bell, it said, Bell of my own bookshelf, 
of all the editors of Shakespeare was the worst. 

In my agitation I removed my glasses, breathed upon 
the lenses, and polished them. Here was one of my 
familiars accused of something that was doubtless heinous, 
although in what particulars I was at a loss to know. It 
came on me suddenly. It was like a whispered scandal, 
sinister in its lack of detail. All that I had known of Bell 
was that its publication had dated from the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Yet its very age had seemed a patent of respect- 
ability. If a thing does not rot and smell in a hundred and 
forty years, it would seem to be safe from corruption: it 
were true peacock. But here at last from Bell was an 
unsavory whiff. My flood had abated only a fortnight 
since, and here was a stowaway escaped. Bell was pro- 
claimed a villain. Again had a flood proved itself a 
failure. 

Now, I feel no shame in having an outsider like Murray 
display to me these hidden evils; for I owe no inquisitorial 
duty to my books. There are people who will not admit 
a volume to their shelves until they have thrown it open 
and laid its contents bare. This is the unmannerly conduct 
of the customs’ wharf. Indeed, it is such scrutiny, doubt- 
less, that induces some authors to pack their ideas obscurely, 
thereby to smuggle them. However, there being now a 
scandal on my shelves, I must spy into it. 

John Murray, wherein I had read the charge, had been such 
a friendly, tea-and-gossip book, not the kind to hiss a scandal 
at you. It was bound in blue cloth and was a heavy book, 
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so that I held iton acushion. (And this device I recommend 
to others.) It was the kind of book that stays open at your 
place, if you leave it for a moment to poke the fire. Some 
books will flop a hundred pages, to make you thumb them 
back and forth, though whether this be the binder’s fault 
or a deviltry set therein by their authors, I am at a loss to 
sav. But Shaw would be of this kind, flopping and spry 
to mix you up. And in general, Shaw’s humor is like that 
of a shell-man at a country fair—a thimble-rigger. No 
matter where you guess that he has placed the bean, you 
will be always wrong. Even though you swear that you 
have seen him slip it under, it’s but his cunning to lead you 
off. But Murray was not that kind. It would stand at its 
post, unhitched, like a family horse. 

Here was quandary. I looked at Bell, but God forgive 
me, it was not with the old trustfulness. He was on the 
top shelf but one, just in line with the eyes, with gilt front 
winking in the firelight. I had set him thus conspicuous 
with intention, because of his calfskin binding, quite old and 
worn. A decayed Gibbon, I had thought, proclaims a grand- 
father. A set of British Essayists, if disordered, takes you 
back of the black walnut. To what length, then, of cul- 
tured ancestry, must not this Bell give evidence? (I had 
bought Bell, second-hand, on Farringdon Road, London, 
from a cart, cheap, because a volume was missing.) 

And now it seemed he was in sort a villain. Although 
shocked, I felt a secret joy. For somewhat too broadly 
had Bell smirked his sanctity on me. When piety has been 
flaunting over you, you will steal a slim occasion to proclaim 
a flaw. There is much human nature goes to the stoning 
of a saint. In my ignorance I had set the rogue in the 
company of the decorous Lorna Doone, and the gentle ladies 
of Mrs. Gaskell. It is not that I admire that chaste assem- 
bly. But it were monstrous, even so, that I should neighbor 
them with this Bell, who, as it appeared, was no better than 
a wolf in calf’s clothing. It was Little Red Riding Hood, 
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you will recall, who mistook a wolf for her grandmother. 
And with what grief do we look on her unhappy end! 

My hand was now raised to drag Bell out by the heels, 
when I reflected that what I had heard might be unfounded 
gossip, mere tattle, and that before I turned against an old 
acquaintance, it were well to set an inquiry afoot. First, 
however, I put him alongside Herbert Spencer. If it were 
Bell’s desire to play the grandmother to him, he would find 
him tough meat. 

Bell, John—I looked him up, first in volume Aus to Bis 
of the encyclopedia, without finding him, and then success- 
fully in the National Biography—Bell, John, was a London 
bookseller. He was born in 1745, published his edition of 
Shakespeare in 1774, and after this assault, with the blood 
upon him, lived fifty years. This was reassuring. It was 
then but a bit of wild oats, no hanging matter. I now went 
at the question deeply. Yet I left him awhile with the 
indigestible Herbert. 

It was in 1774 that Bell squirted his dirty ink. In “The 
Gentleman’s Magazine” for that year appear mutterings 
from America, since called the Boston Tea Party. [I set 
this down to bring the time more warmly to your mind, 
for a date alone is but a blurred signpost unless you be a 
scholar. And it is advisedly that I quote from this particu- 
lar periodical, because its old files can best put the past 
back upon its legs and set it going. There is a kind of 
history-book that sorts the bones and ties them all about 
with strings, that sets the past up and bids it walk. Yet 
it will not wag a finger. Its knees will clap together, its 
chest fall in. Such books are like the scribblings on a tomb- 
stone; the ghost below gives not the slightest squeal of 
life. But slap it shut and read what was written hastily 
at the time on the pages of “The Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
and it will be as though Gabriel had blown a practice toot 
among the headstones. It is then that you will get the 
gibbering of returning life. 
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So it was in 1774 that Bell put out his version of Shake- 
speare. Bell was not a man of the schools. Caring not a 
cracked tinkle for learning, it was not to the folios, nor to 
any authority that he turned for the texts of his plays. 
Instead, he went to Drury Lane and Covent Garden and 
took their acting copies. These volumes, then, that catch 
my firelight, hold the very plays that the crowds of 1774 
looked upon. Herein is the Romeo, word for word, that 
Lydia Languish sniffled over. Herein is Shylock, not yet 
with pathos on him, but a buffoon still, to draw the gallery 
laugh. 

A few nights later, having by grace of God escaped a 
dinner out, and being of a consequence in a kindly mood, 
the scandal, too, having somewhat abated in my memory, I 
took down a brown volume and ran my fingers over its 
sides and along its yellow edges. Then I made myself 
comfortable and opened it up. 

There is nothing to-day more degenerate that our title- 
pages. It is in a mean spirit that we pinch and starve 
them. I commend the older kind wherein, generously 
ensampled, is the promise of the rich diet that shall follow. 
At the circus, I have said, I'll go within that booth that 
has most allurement on its canvas front, and where the 
hawker has the biggest voice. If a fellow will but swallow 
a snake upon the platform at the door, my money is already 
in my palm. Thus of a book I demand an earnest on the 
title-page. 

Bell’s title-page is of the right kind. In the profusion 
and variety of its letters it is like a printer’s sample book, 
with tall letters and short letters, dogmatic letters for heap- 
ing facts on you and script letters reclining on their elbows, 
convalescent in the text. There are slim letters and again 
the very progeny of Falstaff. And what flourishes on the 
page! It is like a pond after the antics of a skater. 

There follows the subscribers’ list. It is a Mr. Tickle’s 
set that has come to me, for his name is on the fly-leaf. 
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But for me and this set of Bell, Mr. Tickle would seem to 
have sunk into obscurity. I proclaim him here, and if there 
be anywhere at this day younger Tickles, even down to the 
merest titillation, may they see these lines and thus take 
a greeting from the past. 

Then follows an essay on oratory. It made me grin from 
end to end. Yet, as on the repeating of a comic story, it 
is hard to get the sting and rollic on the tongue. And 
much quotation on a page makes it like a foundling hospi- 
tal,—sentences unparented, ideas abandoned of their proper 
text. “Where grief is to be expressed,” says Bell, “the 
right hand laid slowly on the left breast, the head and 
chest bending forward, is a just expression of it. , 
Ardent affection is gained by closing both hands warmly, 
at half arm’s length, the fingers intermingling, and bring- 
ing them to the breast with spirit. . . . Folding arms, 
with a drooping of the head, describe contemplation.” I 
have put it to you and you can judge it. 

Let us consider Bell’s marginalia of the plays! Every 
age has importuned itself with words. Reason was such a 
word, and fraternity, and liberty. Efficiency, maybe, is 
the latest, though it is sure that when you want anything 
done properly, you have to fight for it—It is below the 
dignity of my page to put a plumber on it, yet I have 
endured occasions! This word efficiency, then, comes from 
our needs and not from our accomplishment. It is at best 
a marching song, not a shout of victory. It is when the 
house is dirty that the cry goes up for brooms. 

So Bell in the notes upon the margins of his pages, echoes 
a world that is talking about delicacy, about sentiment, about 
equality. (For a breeze blows up from France.) It was 
these words that the eighteenth century most babbled when 
it grew old. It had horror for what was low and vulgar. 
It wore laces on its doublet front, and though it seldom 
washed, it perfumed itself. And all this is in Bell, for his 
notes are a running comment of a shallow, puritanistic 
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prig, who had sharp eyes and a gossip’s tongue. This was 
the time, too, when such words as blanket were not spoken 
by young ladies if men were about; for it is a bedroom word 
and therefore immoral. Bell objected from the bottom of 
his silly soul that Lady Macbeth should soil her mouth with 
it. “Blanket of the dark,” he says, “is an expression 
greatly below our author. Curtain is evidently better.” 
“Was the hope drunk wherein you dressed yourself?” 
Whereat Bell again complains that Lady Macbeth is 
“unnecessarily indelicate.” “Though this tragedy,” says 
Bell, “must be allowed a very noble composition, it is 
highly reprehensible for exhibiting the chimeras of witch- 
craft, and still more so for advancing in several places, the 
principles of fatalism. We would not wish to see young, 
unsettled minds to peruse this piece, without proper 
companions, to prevent absurd prejudices.” 

It must appear from this, that although one gains no 
knowledge of Shakespeare, one does gain a considerable 
knowledge of Bell and of his times. And this is just as 
well. For Bell’s light on Shakespeare would be but a 
sulphur match the more at carnival time. Indeed, Shake- 
speare criticism has been such a pageantry of spluttering 
candle-ends and sniffing wicks, that it is well that one or 
two tallow dips leave the rabble and illuminate the adjacent 
alleys. It is down such an alley that Bell’s smoking light 
goes wandering off. 

As I read Bell this night, it is as though I listen at the 
boxes and in the pit, in that tinkling time of ’seventy-four. 
The patched Laetitia sits surrounded by her beaux. It was 
this afternoon she had the vapors. Next to her, as dragon 
over beauty, is a fat dame with “grenadier head-dress.” 


“The Rivals” has yet to be written. London still hears 
“The Beggar’s Opera.” Lady Macbeth is played in hoop- 
skirts. The Bastille is a tolerably tight building. Robert 
Burns is strewn with his first crumbs. It is the age of 
ombre, of sonnets to Chloe’s false ringlets, of odes to red 
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heels and epics to lap dogs, of tinselled struttings in gilded 
drawing-rooms. It was town-and-alley, this age; anq 
though the fields lay daily in their new creation with sup 
and shadow on them, together with the minstrelsy of the 
winds across them and the still pipings of leaf and water, 
London, the while, kept herself in her smudgy convent, her 
ear tuned only to the jolting music of her streets, the rouch 
syncope of wheel and voice. Since then what countless 
winds have blown across the world, and cloud-wrack! And 
this older century is now but a clamor of the memory. 
What mystery it is!) What were the happenings in that 
pin-prick of universe called London? Of all the millions of 
ant hills this side Orion, what about this one? London was 
so certain it was the centre of circumambient space. 
Tintinnabulate, little Bell! 

So you see that the head and front of Bell’s villainy was 
that he was a little man with an abnormal capacity for gos- 
sip. If gossip, then, be a gallows matter, let Bell unbutton 
him for the end. On the contrary, if gossip be but a trifle, 
here were a case for clement judgment. 

In the first place, there is no vice of necessity in gossip. 
This must be clearly understood. It is proximity in time 
and place that makes it intolerable. A gossip mext door 
may be a nuisance. A gossip in history may be delightful. 
No doubt if I had lived in Auchinleck in the days when 
Boswell lived at home, I would have thought him a nasty, 
little “skike.” But let him get to London and far off in the 
revolving years, and I admit him virtuous. 

A gossip seldom dies. The oldest person in every com- 
munity is a gossip and there are others still blooming and 
tender, who we know will live to be leathery and hard. 
That the life-insurance actuaries do not recognize this truth, 
is a shame to their perception. Ancestral lesions should 
bulk for them no bigger than any slightest taint of key- 
hole lassitude. For it is by thinking of ourselves that we 
die. It leads to rheums and indigestions and off we go. 
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And even an ignoble altruism would save us. I know one 
old lady who has been preserved to us these thirty years by 
no other nostrum than a knot-hole appearing in her garden 
fence. 

It is a matter of doubt, whether, at the fashionable cures, 
it is the water that has chief potency; or whether, so many 
being met together each morning at the pump, it is not the 
exchange of these bits of news that leads to convalescence. 
It is marvellous how a dull eye lights up if the bit be spicy. 
There was a famous cure, I’m told, though I answer not 
for the truth of this, closed up for no other reason than that 
a deeper scandal being hissed about (a lady’s maid affair), 
all the inmates became distracted from their own complaints, 
and so, being made new, departed. To this day the building 
stands with broken doors and windows as testament to the 
blight such a sudden miracle put on the springs. 

This shows, therefore, that gossipry must be judged by 
its effects. If it allay the stone or give a pleasant evening, 
it should have reward instead of punishment. And here 
had Bell diverted me agreeably for an hour. It is true he 
had given me no “chill and arid knowledge” of Shake- 
speare, but I had had ample substitute and the clock had 
struck ten before its time. It were justice, then, that I 
cast back the lie on Murray and give Bell full acquittal. 

No sooner was this decision made than I lifted him ten- 
derly from the shelf where I had sequestered him. Volume 
seven was on its head, but I set it upright. Then I stroked 
its sides and blew upon its top, as is my custom. At the 
last I put him on his former shelf in the company of the 
chaste Lorna Doone and the gentle ladies of Mrs. Gaskell. 

He sits there now, this night, on the top shelf but one, 
just in line with the eyes, with gilt front winking in the 
firelight. A decayed Gibbon, I had thought, proclaims a 
grandfather. To what length, then, of cultured ancestry 
must not this Bell give evidence? 
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ACADEMIC SUPERSTITION AND 
DEMOCRACY 


By Fuorence V. Keys 
UPERSTITION, which long has attached itself in the 


general mind to the creeds and ritual of religions, may 
be studied to-day in some of its most subtle and active forms 
in the sphere of political and social and educational ideas. 
The fundamental distinction of the superstitious man is that 
he assigns to one or other of the two principles at play in 
the world about him the determining, or rather the exclusive 
role. If in his opinion this belongs to the organic principle, 
he will be found dogmatizing about the folly of interfering 
with what he is pleased to call the “primordial laws of 
Nature”—the phrase is Carlyle’s. If, on the contrary, he 
embraces the opposite view, he will assert that men and 
nations and civilizations are what they are by virtue of the 
mechanical principle acting through given environments and 
institutions: these appear to him in the light of causal agents 
of the distinctive features present in the societies where they 
exist. And you will hear him arguing that to abolish or to 
supersede an institution will be to destroy a certain quality 
in human nature itself; that the continuity, particularly of 
certain elements regarded as precious in our inner make-up, 
is incident upon the continuity of the systems from which it 
is assumed that such elements derive. One of the most 
notable examples in literature of this kind of argument 
occurs in the writings of Burke, especially eloquent in those 
famous “Reflections” into which, to borrow his own phrase, 
he was “shocked” by certain catastrophic events across the 
Channel. 
It is this latter type of superstition, with the view it repre- 
sents, which is the prevalent one among us to-day. It is 
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confined by no means to any one nation or party. It prob- 
ably is diffused about equally among conservatives and radi- 
cals so-called. In both groups is to be found the conviction 
that the mechanical process is supreme in shaping human 
results. It makes men on both sides busy and passionate 
about the maintenance of old, or the installing of new, 
machinery. For both, the machine answers all the purposes 
of the object of primitive cults. The superstitious conserva- 
tive, who looks back upon systems majestically presiding 
over the leaf-like passage of unnumbered generations of 
men, believes them incapable of ever becoming obsolete, and 
invests what to others are the very tokens of decrepitude, 
with mystic properties essential to the welfare of the race. 
Meantime the superstitious man in the radical camp simply 
has transferred his allegiance to some novel system. He is 
no more careful than is his conservative brother to subject 
his machinery to the test of what little positive knowledge we 
possess concerning the nature of man and the trend of his 
evolution, with the object of discovering its fitness to super- 
sede, at a given moment, the established order. Who does 
not hear, through his light complacent chatter about a future 
subdued to the terms of a private invention, the voice of the 
“old priest writ large,” leading the responses to the deeper 
tones in which his conservative archetype invokes the present 
to imprison it in the mechanism of the past? The self-decep- 
tion which permits each of them furiously to denounce his 
fellow, is one of the offerings of the Muse of History to those 
who can enjoy a scene of philosophic comedy. It is a comedy 
which has its frequent hour on the ample stage of our great 
democracy, as we like to call it. The cast is a large one, 
for the superstitious man plays many parts. He runs the 
whole gamut from trampling farce to the refined comedy of 
intellectual “humors.” If only there were a dramatist 
amongst us to catch him, we should at last have a genuine 
national comedy. 

It is a far cry from the broad distortions which our super- 
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stitions project upon the general scene, to the subtler shad- 
ing which they insinuate into the parts acknowledged to 
belong to the serious drama of our national life. That such 
parts are borne by those who, either directly or indirectly, 
are connected with our educational system, would not be 
disputed to-day by any serious thinker. In spite of the fact 
that it pays worse those whom it professes to regard as its 
leading educators—and works them harder—than does any 
other of the “great powers,” this country still holds the 
opinion of its founders, that upon the education of its youth 
depends, more than upon any other factor, the stability of 
our social order. It is natural, therefore, that among our 
educators should be sought the deepest understanding alike 
of the realized ideals, and of the flaws and errors, of democ- 
racy. In large part, it will be found there. In the same 
quarter, however, foregathers the legion of the superstitious, 
of every order and degree: worshippers of to-day, bawling 
through the headlines of the popular press; worshippers of 
yesterday, who lisp more graciously in the historic shade of 
groves academic. It is part of the tradition of these latter 
(with whom tradition weighs more than the rubric) that 
they should find expression chiefly in the sympathetic con- 
verse of the club and the Common room; but from time to 
time reflections of their point of view find their way. into the 
printed page, formulated as thinly veiled regret for all that 
we have lost, or as a brave assumption of cheerfulness over 
what we have saved and yet may recover, in our relinquish- 
ment of the golden words of Feudalism for the rawer breath 
of Democracy. It is worth while to pause a moment over 
these commitments, for they are representative in character, 
permitting us to discover the roots of the most amiable, as 
it may appear to some, the most acceptable, of the cults that 
persist amongst us—-the Superstition Academic. What is 
its quarrel with us, and what the proposal for composing it! 

In the Yate Review for July, 1913, it will be remem- 
bered, a spokesman of this order presented his case. 
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He does not conceal the dismay that comes over him 
when facing the waste where no titular aristocracy, 
no ruling dynasty, no church by law established, no 
standing army, no journalistic equivalent, even, of the 
London “Times,” rises to redeem the monstrous monotony 
or to stem the tide of impious change setting towards 
final anarchy. What he chooses to regard as our nearest 
approach to these social stays abroad—the Presidential 
office, and the historical prestige or the numerical 
strength of some of our churches—he dismisses as inade- 
quate and in fact negligible obstructions to the tidal wave 
of social change which he conceives as set in motion by 
democracy. In this rejection everyone will agree; most of 
us would include in it “The Outlook.” Some will permit 
themselves to question whether the written Constitution “and 
the Supreme Court, its interpreter,” are causes for being 
thankful, sheltering themselves under the ruling that permits 
even the subjects of monarchs to question their privilege. 
But before looking further into the claims put forward in 
behalf of “our ancient educational foundations” as the main- 
stays of our national ideals and of an ordered progress, it 
may be worth while to investigate, in the light of contem- 
porary history, the assumption that the feudal features which 
we lack actually do make for social stability, and preclude 
the possibility of sudden and violent change. 

It may be pertinent, at the outset, to point out the curious 
conjunction of the French Revolution with the dynasty of 
the Capets, to whose antiquity and unbroken historic con- 
tinuity we doubtless owe a summation of the energies of 
revolt vast enough to admit us to the good fortune of count- 
ing ourselves among the contemporaries of that mighty 
movement. But the efficacy of a thoroughly aristocratic sys- 
tem as a check upon subversive ideas, may be studied with 
profit—not to pause on the Russian autocracy and its 
offspring, nihilism—in the picture presented a year ago by 
the German Reichstag. Germany enjoys—not to mention 
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her historic universities—the bulwarks of a monarchy of at 
least respectable antiquity, a loyal aristocracy, and a stand. 
ing army which, le genre admis, can awaken only profound 
admiration. No one, approaching the legislative chamber of 
the empire by the avenue lately embellished, at the imperial 
instance, with imposing effigies of the Hohenzollerns, would 
have expected to find the largest spaces on the benches, and in 
the committee rooms, and the longest refreshment tables under 
the roof of the Reichstag occupied by the Social-Democratic 
party. How modest, beside this, and doubtless reassuring, 
the mere looking in, as it were, of our single socialist repre- 
sentative in the legislative halls of unstable democracy, so 
affably indulging the prevailing humor of his colleagues to 
regard him in the light of a harmless practical joke on the 
part of the electorate! 

Nothing, we feel sure, could equal the astonishment of 
standing armies, in the case of their being apprised—which 
is unlikely—of the influences which a fond transatlantic 
imagination sees them exercising upon the societies where 
they obtain, no less than upon the individuals within their 
ranks. All those who have lived long in countries with stand- 
ing armies, observed their effect upon civilization, and felt 
the temper of the people, can cherish few illusions on their 
score. But that the esprit de corps of the army should be 
enumerated among the factors making for social order, is 
disconcerting to the student alike of the most ancient and the 
most recent history of that spirit. To it France was 
indebted for the affaire Dreyfus, too high a price to pay even 
for Zola’s reverberating, “J’accuse!” To it Germany owed 
the affaire Zabern, wherein the famous “spirit”? would seem 
to have conferred a disproportionate importance on youths 
in uniform and casually wayfaring cobblers as agents in 
precipitating the explosion of grave civil animosities, and 
the usual imperial telegram. In England the esprit de corps 
of the army appeared last year in connection with the Home 
Rule agitation, curiously enough as making for the sta- 
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bility of the established order, in its most innocuous form: 
the British army officer, who succeeded in provoking in the 
Commons an unprecedented challenge of the Crown, and 
left the government to save its face by one of the most 
flagrant pieces of sheer vaudeville that have graced hitherto 
the annals of party government. 

Far from assisting the process of easy and gradual adjust- 
ment, in the body politic, of the new elements with the old, 
these avowed enemies to change discover themselves as ren- 
dering a very different service to society. They are there 
to define issues, to sharpen animosities, to precipitate into 
passionate conviction and open policy the cloudy mass of 
vague opinion and inherited prejudice. The presence of 
the solid ranks, in the legislatures of Europe, of the power 
that invented the Index, has united all intellectuals who 
aspire to a modern culture that shall be whole and consistent, 
in the declaration and maintenance of the Kulturkam pf, with 
its reiteration of the right of every teacher to teach as con- 
viction and advancing knowledge alone shall dictate. The 
volley of his official assassins in the trench of Monjuich, 
Francesco Ferrer met with the cry that reéchoed through 
Europe: “Long live the modern schools!” 

That the resonance of that cry in our own academic cen- 
tres was relatively faint, must not too hastily be ascribed to 
an ignoble apathy on this, probably the most vital issue of 
our time. It was rather due to the fact that our public schools 
long have enjoyed the freedom from ecclesiastical control 
which is still the object of a bitter struggle between liberals 
and reactionaries in all the countries that boast the dubious 
privilege of possessing an Established Church. So far are 
we removed from the ground of that conflict, that in dis- 
cussing the need mooted in certain quarters, for more specif- 
ically moral training in our public schools, the Federal 
Commissioner of Education, in the bulletin of 1909, dis- 
misses the suggestion that this should have the form of 
sectarian religious instruction, as one no longer to be taken 
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into serious consideration. It is, indeed, evident that the 
country at large has no intention of patching up this frank 
and palpable break with the historical continuity of the cur- 
riculum of establishments. But beyond this initial and as 
it were negative advantage won for us by the fundamental 
characteristics of our population and our territory, what have 
our older academic centres achieved in the way of a re-formu- 
lation of the spirit and content of culture, as well as of its 
method, which shall be adequate to the majestic ideal and 
commensurate with the heroic inclusiveness of modern 
democracy? No less a task awaits our educators, if our 
principles of democratic civilization are not to become a 
mockery that imposes on none but ourselves. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the oldest academic centres 
appear as occupying a position of not unmixed advantage. 
For the culture they imported was of necessity conceived by 
the spirit, and moulded to the ends, of theocracy. They 
derive directly, moreover, from the most sequestered, and from 
the standpoint of broad human culture, the most provincial 
representatives of medizval scholasticism, on the banks of 
the Thames and the Cam. The Englishmen who, at the time 
of the Revival of Learning, began to talk about education 
being a preparation for active life in the world, meant the 
training of nobles as instruments of government in the hands 
of Tudor despots. For a brief moment only, the English 
universities were stirred to respond to the quickened intel- 
lectual life of the Renaissance, by the presence of a group of 
intellectuals soon called to vaster issues than any that beat 
within academic walls. The influence of Erasmus, Colet, 
and More did not survive in any of its vital aspects in any 
university. What professional intellectual centre in the 
Europe of the time protested against the stake of Servetus. 
or the prison of Galileo? Who would dispute the truth of 
the charges brought against these institutions by the most 
majestic and beneficent “intellectual” of the English 
Renaissance ‘—“In the habits and regulations of schools, uni- 
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versities, and the like assemblies, destined for the abode of 
learned men, and the improvement of learning, everything 
is found to be opposed to the progress of the sciences. For 
the lectures and exercises are so ordered, that anything out 
of the common track can scarcely enter the thoughts and 
contemplation of the mind.” ‘To some readers, the picture 
here reflected will not be far astray from conditions in our 
own academic centres; nor will some fail to echo the com- 
plaint of Bacon at the isolation of those “who dare to use 
their liberty.” 

The influences in the past which are identified with the 
decisive steps in the growth of exact knowledge, in the devel- 
opment of art forms, and in that most vital element making 
for culture—the ennoblement of the vernacular,—are identi- 
fied with individuals, not institutions. Dante, Chaucer, 
Luther, are names that mean the emancipation of the speech 
of the common people from the embargo which learned socie- 
ties and universities saw fit to lay upon it in the interests of 
a barbarous Latin. It was not the stagnant backwaters of 
the universities, but the great streams of camp and court and 
commerce—the main arteries that fed the life of his time— 
that Chaucer’s genius dragged for the splendid spoil which 
he bequeathed to the people no less than to the poets of 
England. Two hundred years later, the universities are con- 
gratulating themselves on the production of certain curiosi- 
ties in the shape of Latin plays, and lending their prestige 
to the lucubrations of Gabriel Harvey on the necessity of 
stretching English verse on the rack of quantitative metres, 
the while a man who never as student saw the inside of a 
university, was writing imperishable poetry, leaving to his 
people an instrument to sound their mystery, from its lowest 
note to the top of its compass. 

And the influence of these great individuals—so often con- 
sciously, or from a deep indifference, rebels in their several 
functions,—is an immediate and a direct one, wherever it 
is most sustaining, enlightening, and fecund. For it is the 
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great individuals, not institutions, that are the bearers, as 
they are the generators, of culture. The schools may for- 
ward, as they may retard, the contact between these voices 
and the organ to which they are addressed, the waiting soul 
of the peoples; they cannot in the long run obstruct, as they 
rarely can determine, the moment of fruitful union between 
the two. No system of education could set itself a higher 
aim than to hasten this union. But the spirit of great indi- 
viduals, and the great human issues of whatever kind that 
breathe through them, have a disconcerting way of evading 
systems and institutions devoted to their service and per- 
petuation. They escape, to live undetected a multitude of 
intimate lives, to assume unnumbered shapes, presently to 
knock as strangers, sometimes as enemies, at the gates of 
their reputed sanctuaries, where the postures of the officiat- 
ing hierarch may provoke their mirth or hostility. The great 
issues live perforce only in the open: only there can they 
meet the variety of temper, experience, and of purpose, to 
serve their growth and—what is synonymous—their change. 
This urgency of all organic things is unarrested, unarrest- 
able; not so its by-product of system and institution, the 
empty vestments which blind hands cling to, when already 
the foot of the wearer is distant upon the mountains. With 
unerring instinct, democracy has evolved the means of facili- 
tating the contact of genius with the general life. In her 
train, and in hers alone, have come the common schools, 
whose splendid task is to confer the nobility of culture upon 
an entire nation. Democracy has evolved the public library, 
to the incredulous amazement of the visitor from European 
capitals; it is an attempt to put the conclusions of genius in 
every field at the immediate disposal of the people, and is 
one of our ways of meeting the anachronisms of our 
education. 

For, of course, all our studies show the impress of a sys- 
tem much more alien to the needs of the present than it was 
to those of the age that invented it, or rather out of which 
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it grew. Dominated by the two feudalisms of church and 
state, it had no account to take of either women or the masses. 
When serious people of all classes began to express dissatis- 
faction with the results of this outworn system, both in and 
bevond the schools, what did our ancient academic centres 
give us in the way of aremedy? The “free elective” system! 
This mischievous move not only begged the whole question, 
it derailed activity on the subject for years, and there are still 
quarters where the necessity of combating this fallacy is 
consuming precious energies we can ill afford to spare from 
the tasks for which nature, wiser than we, had designed them. 
Thus a fresh element of confusion was introduced into the 
game of the teacher: for the shuffling of the old cards reso- 
lutely denied such logic as was recognizable before in the 
system; and this at the moment when everyone was calling 
for a new pack, with denominations representing the values 
which democracy predicates as much in the cultural as in the 
political field. 

Aside from this astonishing gambol from the path of 
reason, our oldest eastern universities have devoted their 
prestige mainly to preserving intact the medieval tradition, 
of the specifically Anglican pattern. Like the English uni- 
versities, they waited for the momentum of modernism to 
push new subjects into their curriculum long after they 
formed an important part of the teaching of the Continental 
schools where the academic atmosphere is ventilated by the 
currents of militant progressivism. They have been careful 
again to follow the English, not the Continental, procedure 
towards the masses, and towards women,—both of whom 
theocracy has always admitted freely to the privileges of 
heaven, provided they renounced the rights of nature. To 
be sure, the American spirit has been against social exclusive- 
ness from the start, and these foundations still show a credit- 
able minority of students who work their way through 
college—an essentially native phenomenon. And there are 
signs that neither the student nor the governing body wholly 
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acquiesces in the imported tradition. If anyone doubt this, 
he may consult the article in “The Century Magazine” for 
November, 1913, in which Mr. John Corbin discusses with 
candor and great seriousness (a national issue could scarcely 
ask for more) the struggle for college democracy. The 
reader will perceive that the old and wealthy eastern foun- 
dations alone are meant. After a single hasty allusion, in 
the form of a caveat, to the Wisconsin method, Mr. Corbin 
turns back with the artless faith of a simpler age to Oxford 
and Cambridge to show us an effective method of dealing 
with the elegancies of “swiping,” “heeling,” and “getting 
into a following,” which obtain at our centres of “historic 
continuity.” Mr. Corbin acknowledges some surprise at 
finding Oxford more “democratic than any American uni- 
versity.” He naively overlooks the fact that this is like the 
democracy of the millionaires’ club, where the cult demands 
it be at least assumed that everybody controls six ciphers. 

Of what the curriculum and its interpreters are doing, or 
not doing, towards fostering and realizing the ideal of a 
society where every man shall be in his own way the equal 
of his fellows, we do not hear. In pursuing the unique 
English exclusiveness on the basis of sex, our universities of 
that stamp appear to act on several grounds. Probably one 
is a laudable instinct of self-preservation, which causes them 
to reject as a mere devil’s brief any suggestion that they 
should admit among them the creature their tradition has 
made of woman. Or it may be the desire to preserve the 
integrity of that very creature by limiting her to her proper 
sphere. Doubtless they are impressed by the notable success 
attending the operation of the English method in the home 
country in the matter of preserving the “historic continuity” 
of that traditional type of “English lady,” reference to 
whom on the part of her countrymen assumes—or must 
we say assumed?—a “sacramental” character, to borrow an 
adjective of Mr. Henry James. But perhaps our historic 
academies merely regard woman as superfluous, seeing that 
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their society shows already so many traits superstitiously 
regarded as “feminine.” 

Far be it from us to cavil at the arrest which bars the sex 
from the historic halls of culture. We incline to share the 
view expressed by M. Emile Faguet some years ago in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” in connection with a criticism of 
“Jude the Obscure.” His own grievance with the universi- 
ties, observed M. Faguet, was not that their constitution was 
such as to exclude the talented man of the people; it was 
rather that they captured the intelligence of the youth they 
received to the acquiescence in and for the defense of establish- 
ments. It is not necessary, nor is it in the majority of cases 
true, that there is design in this. The tradition is enough. 
As has been seen, the force of democracy in our own hemi- 
sphere is perpetually disturbing and neutralizing the tradition. 
This is most clearly observable in the results which are begin- 
ning to develop from the education of women in the colleges 
for women in the east, conservative as they are in tradition 
and intention. Daily the identity of her own cause with 
that of the masses is becoming more convincing to the edu- 
cated woman, and daily she is turning her training with 
greater deliberateness into the channels of service for the 
common cause. Unconsciously, inevitably, the community 
is accepting her view. Federal, state, and municipal appoint- 
ments of women follow as a matter of course the creation of 
posts due to the evolving democratic conception of the func- 
tions of government. So we can afford to regard with leni- 
ency the failure of our historic universities to embrace, with 
that eagerness which their alleged jealous devotion to cul- 
ture might have misled us into expecting, the opportunities 
of the last fifty years for urging and supporting, outside of 
their own walls, the efforts of one half the democracy to 
share in the benefits of higher education. 

The comic aspect of our Superstition Academic pales, even 
to the philosophic eye, when one turns from the stage of 
“higher” education to survey the contemporary arena of our 
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national life—indeed, one may say of all civilized life. 
Everywhere one is confronted with the process of active dis. 
integration in institutions and systems no longer able to dea] 
constructively with the organic forces of life. To democracy 
alone may we look for such constructive control, for the sim. 
ple reason that democracy alone admits in principle the uni- 
versal basis of all progress—‘‘the innate desire on the part of 
every organism” as Samuel Butler put it “to live beyond its 
income.” Every system that aspires to maintain more than 
a fleeting ‘“‘order” in the private or in the public affairs of 
men, must recognize this tendency, and recognize it as uni- 
versal. How far have our universities, historic or other, 
made for such recognition? How far have they, as the 
avowed children of modern democracy (which is also old as 
man) used the best they can muster of science and of art to 
clarify the muddied intellect and to chasten the swollen pas- 
sions of our superstitions? What have they, as the guard- 
ians of culture, to offer us at the present juncture? We 
don’t want volunteers. The nameless line at the recruiting 
stations can beat them at that any day, and to the bitter end 
of the volunteer, as we also have occasion to know. We want 
brains. 

“In the meantime we cannot wonder that the false notion 
of plenty should have occasioned want.” Until we chase the 
tribe of superstitions from their last trench in our education, 
mankind will remain, as heretofore, just about at the “trial 
and rejection” stage of conducting its personal and social 
experiments; for they are the most stubborn obstruction 
to unbiassed study of the uninterrupted change which is 
the law of organic life. Denial of that law, whether through 
ignorance or of set purpose, means, for the individual, to 
perish, for civilizations, to disappear; not however, until they 
have involved succeeding ages in the vast and thankless labor 
of demolishing their ruin. May it be ours to pen our super- 
stitions within the bounds of philosophic comedy. 
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French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century: A Historical Introduc- 
tion. By Albert Léon Guérard. The Century Company. New York. 
1914. $3.00 net. 


Few or no trained scholars of the present day would have the temerity 
to write a philosophy of history, and Carlyle warned Froude very 
properly against the danger of writing commentaries on history instead 
of history itself. Nevertheless, so much material has been collected, 
sifted, and appraised during the past two or three generations that 
there are golden opportunities for men of vision, critical insight, and 
constructive imagination to work over the constantly accumulating 
masses of fact, to interpret their meaning and present the results in 
luminous syntheses. M. Guérard’s book is a work of this character, 
and it is so admirably done that the reviewer must perforce confine 
himself mainly to outlining its main features. “The outcome of a series 
of lectures delivered at Stanford University,” it aims “to supplement 
the usual university course in French literature” and to assist “the 
general reader who wishes to follow with intelligent interest the tangled 
problems of modern French life.” The usefulness of the volume is 
enhanced by synopses, chronological and genealogical tables, and work- 
ing bibliographies. While the work will undoubtedly prove stimulating 
as an introduction to the subject, it will, in all probability, be of most 
value to those familiar with the general course of events in modern 
France who desire a lucid guide to their larger meaning. 

There are eight chapters, dealing respectively with the Foundations; 
Napoleon; Constitutional Monarchy; Napoleon III; the Third 
Republic; the Social Question; Education; the Religious Question. 
In addition there is a conclusion. In the very first chapter, relating 
to the French country, race, and tradition, there are evidences, dominant 
throughout the book, of the author’s grasp of the subject, his wide read- 
ing, his adequate knowledge of statistics, his sanity of judgment, and 
his power of epigrammatic phrasing. It is pleasing to see that he has 
not been led astray by writers obsessed by the influence of physical 
environment on history, or by those who use either anthropology or 
racial psychology as master-keys to unlock persistent mysteries. “The 
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study of European races,” he says, “has been likened to a quagmire. 
In hardly any other question has such havoc been wrought by loose 
thinking applied to insufficient and conflicting data.” He declares yery 
correctly that there is ‘‘no French race properly so-called but a people,” 
In his mind “more potent far than blood relationship is the bond pro- 
vided by tradition. A thousand years at least of common life, the 
leadership of the same king, the treasure house of the same literature, 
the moulding influence of the same customs and the same laws, all these 
and not common descent have given the French their ‘likemindedness’— 
even when they are most fiercely at odds with one another,—their 
national individuality, and even more than tradition, the common aspira- 
tions of the race are the true basis of its unity. All these factors can- 
not be gauged by the calipers.” While insisting that “collective” or 
national psychology is ‘as dangerous as it is attractive,” he points 
out that “there is at least one tangible element in it; the image of a 
people in their own mind and in the minds of their neighbors is one of 
the ideal forces which help frame their destiny.” 

With the thesis that “whoever ignores or despises the past cannot 
fully understand the present,” he next proceeds to take a brief survey 
of modern French history and aims to show that, in spite of appearances, 
it is continuous. Indeed, he queries whether any of the French revolu- 
tions of the nineteenth century “in point of actual performance 
meant more than an average general election in Great Britain,’ and 
goes so far as to assert that “the great Revolution itself, that ‘titanic 
birth of a new world,’ is less of a break than is commonly believed.” 
M. Guérard’s discussion of the latter momentous event is suggestive 
but perhaps over-subtle for the uninitiated; and, as is inevitable in a 
work of this character, many things are alluded to rather than developed. 

There is a severe but just estimate of Napoleon; for “his unique 
power of histrionic self-advertisement, . . . his total absence of 
scruple, and his boundless ambition” are emphasized as well as his 
undoubted genius as a general and an administrator. His troops “were 
naught but tools in his hands, but, as every good workman, he loved 
his tools.” The seamy side of the Napoleonic régime is frankly 
exposed, the vices of the professional soldiery, and the appalling cost 
in blood. On the other hand, it is shown that the cost in money to 
France was not great; for the Emperor made war self-supporting at 
the cost of other countries. The Napoleonic Concordat and system of 
education are scored, and the Code is praised with discrimination. In 
fine, the “military, administrative, and political activities of Napoleon 

had on the whole of French and even of European civilization 
a baleful influence which is not yet spent. Not only is he in a large 
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degree responsible for the slaughter of three million young men whose 
death left Europe permanently weakened; not only did he create, or 
at least revive, modernize, and strengthen, a tradition of anti-liberal, 
compressive government which even the present Republic is not able 
to shake off; but he fostered throughout Europe a spirit of violence, a 
feeling of international diffidence and hatred, which has not yet been 
dispelled.” On the other hand, “the foundations of modern France 
are laid, not for her best interests, but with majestic symmetry and 
solidity; . . . science is unusually brilliant; and the first rays of 
the Romantic dawn whiten the distant hill-tops.” The significance of 
Waterloo is correctly gauged. ‘Had it been as brilliant a victory as it 
was an utter rout, the fate of the world would have been essentially 
the same.” Napoleon “was waging war . . . against the interests 
of Europe, against the interests of France, and his dynasty. The wonder 
is the collapse did not occur sooner.” 

The chief weakness of the constitutional monarchy which followed 
was due to the fact “that the majority of the people had no lawful 
mode of expressing their opinions; denied a vote they prepared revolu- 
tions,” although the limited franchise had this compensating advantage, 
that the tone of political discussion was kept at a generally high level. 
This was particularly true of the Restoration. Under Louis Philippe, 
while “the talent of the orators was undoubtedly as great,” most of 
the debates were “marred by the intrusion of personal ambition or 
spite.” The author is equally successful in bringing out the good and 
bad features of the bourgeoisie. Their thrift, industry, honesty, decent 
family life, saneness, and respectability are effectively contrasted with 
their narrow-mindedness, narrow-heartedness, class selfishness, and smug 
self-satisfaction. And, after all has been said, “neither Charles X nor 
Louis Philippe, with all their short-comings, led France into such an abyss 
as the two Napoleons. Peace, prosperity, a magnificent development 
of art and literature: surely these should atone for the undeniable 
taint of philistinism in the governing class.” Passing to the Second 
Republic and the Second Empire, the amazing industrial and commercial 
development is duly stressed, a development ‘so intense, so exuberant, 
that it assumed a sort of poetic grandeur—the epic of productivity and 
wealth.” In reply to those who associate with this material progress 
a disenchantment of the French mind, it is refreshing to hear that such 
an arraignment is “sheer nonsense.” “It was not prosperity that bred 
skepticism and cynicism; it was pre-existing disenchantment that 
checked or darkened the joy which men would naturally have felt in 
material progress.” As to the governmental régime of Louis Napoleon, 
it rested “on brutal force—either the sheer might of bayonets, or 
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the no less unreasoning powers of the masses, directly represented by 
one man and drowning the voice of the élite. It was neither democracy 
nor monarchy by divine right, but an empirical hybrid, meant to restore 
and preserve material order.” In an attempt to fix the responsibility 
of the war of 1870, the strange paradox is elucidated by which Napoleon, 
a peace idealist, was, time and again, by the logic of circumstances 
drawn into war. Space will not permit of comment on the author’; 
treatment of the course of political events under the Third Republic, 
but it is eminently clear and sound: particularly striking is the account 
of colonial development—‘“the conquest in two decades of an over-seg 
dominion second to that of England alone.” 

The chapter on socialism, though brief, is full of suggestion, and 
the contrast between it and syndicalism is well brought out, though the 
definition of sabotage (p. 213) is not the one usually given. The 
pages devoted to education require close reading, but a condensed descrip- 
tion of such a complicated subject is unusually difficult. In his treat- 
ment of the vexed question of religion the author holds the balance 
evenly between the freethinkers and the extreme Roman Catholics, 
though he is dubious about the future of Modernism or Protestantism. 
The conclusion is an impressive and searching appraisal, too closely 
knit to summarize, of the liabilities and assets of the French people 
of to-day. Suffice to say, that while facing stern realities fearlessly it 
is not unmindful of hopeful signs. One statement, however, illustrates 
the danger of historical prophecy—a reference to “the problematical 
aggression of neighbors” with whom the French “have lived at peace 
for forty years.” 

Scattered throughout the book are brilliant characterizations not only 
of monarchs and statesmen, but of great literary figures such as Balzac, 
Hugo, and Zola. Only one or two typographical errors have been noted 
by the reviewer. Southwest (p. 20) should be southeast, and 1852 (p. 
128) should be 1848. A few and only a few statements may be 
questioned. For example: it is not now generally believed that the 
Gulf Stream reaches the coast of Europe (p. 18), and it is to be doubted 
whether British trade unions were really powerful in the early ‘sixties 
(p. 204), and the author seems over-optimistic as to the possibility of 
averting the French Revolution (pp. 295-296). The selection of some 
of the bibliographies, particularly that on Napoleon, might be improved. 
Some names which are translated, such as School of Charters and 
Practical School of Superior Studies, are more familiar to most in the 
original French, and a few figures flit across the pages like shadowy 
spectres when a word or two would have made them tangible realities. 
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But these are minor matters, and all who read this excellent book will 
hope that M. Guérard will fulfill his promise of writing a subsequent 
study of “Problems of Contemporary France,” especially in view of 
the tremendous struggle in which she is now engaged. 


ArtHur Lyon Cross. 
University of Michigan. 


Imperial Germany. By Prince Bernhard von Biilow. Translated by 
Marie A. Lewenz. Dodd, Mead & Company. New York. 1914. 


$3.00 net. 


The spirit and content of this interesting book may best be presented 
by a few citations from the three main divisions, Foreign Policy, Home 
Policy, and Conclusion. 

The chief factor, says the author, in Germany’s Foreign Policy since 
1897, has been the building of a great fleet, and England has been the 
main obstacle. The clearest statement of this task and its handicap 
is this: “The course of our international policy differs completely in 
means as well as ends, from the old-time attempts at conquering the 
world made by Spain, France, and at one time by Holland and Russia. 
The international policy against which England made such a determined 
stand in the past mostly aimed at a more or less violent change in the 
international situation. We only keep in view the change in the condi- 
tions of our national life. The international policy of other countries 
which England opposed was of an offensive nature, ours is defensive. 
It was both necessary and desirable for us to be so strong at sea that 
no Sea Power could attack us without grave risk, so that we might 
be free to protect our over-sea interests, independently of the influence 
and the choice of other Sea Powers. Our vigorous national develop- 
ment, mainly in the industrial sphere, forced us to cross the ocean. 
For the sake of our interests, as well as of our honor and dignity, we 
were obliged to see that we won for our international policy the same 
independence that we had secured for our European policy. The fulfill- 
ment of this national duty might eventually be rendered more difficult 
by English opposition, but no opposition in the world could release 
us from it. Our fleet had to be built with an eye to English policy— 
and in this way it was built.” English policy, however, is not condemned: 
“It would be foolish to dismiss English policy with the hackneyed phrase 
‘perfide Albion.’ In reality this supposed treachery is nothing but a 
sound and justifiable egoism, which, together with other great qualities 
of the English people, other nations would do well to imitate.” 
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The need of a coast-line is stated thus: “Every nation with sound 
instincts and a viable organization of the state, has attempted to win its 
way to the seacoast if, owing to its geographical position, it had no coast. 
line. The bitterest and most protracted struggles have always raged 
round coast-lines and harbors, from Corcyra and Potidea, which were 
the cause of the Peloponnesian War, to Kavalla, about which the Greeks 
and Bulgarians quarrelled in our times. Nations which could not reach 
the sea, or were forced away from it, silently retired from the universa] 
contest.” 

The permanence of the Triple Alliance is not doubted: “European 
history has seldom, if ever, seen an alliance of such strength and dura- 
bility as the Triple Alliance. In the year 1879 Bismarck concluded the 
alliance with Austro-Hungary; in 1883 Italy joined it. For thirty years 
now the treaties of alliance have been regularly renewed, and there has 
never been any ground for the hopes of its ill-wishers and the fears of 
its well-wishers with regard to the durability of the Triple Alliance. . . 
Italians and Austrians should both remember the truth of the statement 
which a distinguished Italian statesman, the Ambassador Count Nigra, 
once expressed to me in the following words: ‘Austria and Italy can only 
be either allies or enemies.’ The interests of both countries, if rightly 
understood, require them to remain allies. Italy and Germany are so 
obviously interdependent that they are always bound to unite.” 

The union of Russia and France against Germany is not an insuperable 
obstacle: “But Germany can blunt the keen edge of the Dual Alliance 
by putting her relations with Russia on a sound basis. It was possible 
to accomplish this task, and it has been done. Its accomplishment was 
rendered considerably easier by the personal relations subsisting between 
our Emperor and the Emperor Nicholas. The hopes built by the French 
chauvinists on the Russian Alliance have not been fulfilled.” 

Nothing is said about Pan-Slavism or the neutrality of Belgium. On 
pages 109 and 118, however, interesting references are again made to 
England: “Germany and England are probably the only two great 
European Powers who have never shed a drop of each other's 
blood. . . . The change in favor of Germany and the proportionate 
strength of the two countries, has relieved our foreign policy with regard 
to England of a great burden. We need no longer take such care to pre- 
vent England from injuring our safety and wounding our dignity; with 
our own unaided strength we are able, as is meet for Germans, to defend 
our dignity and our interests against England at sea, as we have for 
centuries defended them against the Continental Powers on land.” 

The section devoted to Germany and the United States should be read 
and pondered by all those, fortunately fewer now than formerly, who 
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believe that war with Germany and this country is either a probability 
or even a remote possibility. “With the exception of Austria,” says 
Prince von Biilow, “there is probably no country where existing cir- 
cumstances contribute so naturally to permanent friendly relations with 
us as in North America. . . . As long as policy in Germany and 
in America is directed by cool-headed men, who avoid with equal scru- 
pulousness exaggerated expressions of friendship or nervous impatience 
when confronted with occasional differences (which can always arise 
in the sphere of industry), we need not fear for our relations with 
the United States. Respect for each other, on the basis and within 
the bounds of self-respect, will be the best means of preserving our 
friendship with America.” 

Alsace-Lorraine is called “Le trou des Vosges,’ and the matter is 
summed up as follows: “The irreconcilability of France is a factor that 
we must reckon with in our political calculations. It seems to me weak- 
ness to entertain the hope of a real and sincere reconciliation with 
France, so long as we have no intention of giving up Alsace-Lorraine. 
And there is no such intention in Germany.” 

“The history of our Home Policy,” says the author in the beginning 
of his second division, “with the exception of a few bright spots, is 
a history of political mistakes.” He believes that Goethe, who declared 
the Germans to be very capable individually but wretchedly inefficient 
in the bulk, spoke only the bare truth. “I once had a conversation,” 
he continues, “on this subject with the late Ministerial Director 
Althoff. ‘Well, what can you expect?’ replied that distinguished man 
in his humorous way. ‘We Germans are the most learned nation in 
the world and the best soldiers. We have achieved great things in all 
the sciences and arts; the greatest philosophers, the greatest poets 
and musicians are Germans. Of late we have occupied the foremost 
place in the natural sciences and in almost all technical spheres, and 
in addition to that we have accomplished an enormous industrial 
development. How can you wonder that we are political asses? 
There must be a weak point somewhere.’ Political sense connotes a 
sense of the general good. That is just what the Germans lack.” 

The battle against the Social Democrats is considered not entirely 
hopeless. “The Social Democrats,” we are told, “are quite vulnerable 
in their parliamentary position. The elections of 1907 proved how 
hard they may be hit. The Social Democratic movement can be con- 
fined to the proletariat, and, according to all historical experience, 
robbed of all prospect of ultimate victory, if we can succeed in keeping 
it out of the middle classes. If the state treats the workman justly 
and without prejudice; if it makes it easy for him to feel that he 
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enjoys the full rights of a citizen, and does his duty in social matters. 
then it must and will be possible to solve the labor problem in accordance 
with the national idea.” 

The citation and commendation of Moltke’s words, under the head 
of “Agriculture in Time of War,’ do not, to say the least, leave 
pleasant impression: “Owing to the sense of security induced by a long 
period of peaceful prosperity, we are more inclined than is good for 
us, to make our arrangements with regard to economic matters as if this 
peace would be permanent. Even if we had not been threatened with 
war during the last decades we must realize that there is no such thing 
as permanent peace, and must remember Moltke’s words: ‘Permanent 
peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful one. But war is an essential 
element of God’s scheme of the world.’” 

The author does not believe that the future of Germany lies to the 
South or to the West: “Considered from a distance, the German move- 
ment from East to West, and then again to the East, appears as a uni- 
form whole. In the seventh century, we Germans abandoned all land 
East of the Elbe and penetrated far into the West, into the heart of 
France. Holland, Flanders, Brabant, Burgundy, Luxemburg, and 
Switzerland were under the sway of the German Empire, were in part 
national German land. In the fourteenth century the upper course of 
the Rhone was the boundary of the German Empire. But these domains 
were lost, politically owing to the downfall of German Imperial power, 
nationally because our body as a nation was really not big enough to {fill 
the wide garment of the Holy Empire. No sensible man will ever enter- 
tain the idea of recovering either national or political influence over th 
lands in the South and West which were lost so many centuries ago.” 

The military greatness of Prussia does not blind Prince von Biilow to 
the intellectual contributions of other parts of the Empire: “German 
intellectual life, which the whole world has learned to admire, and which 
even the first Napoleon respected, is the work of the Southern and West- 
ern German domains, achieved under the protection of her Princes, small 
States, and free cities.” In another passage he declares that “the art 
of governing in our country will always have to be directed chiefly 
towards maintaining the harmony between Germany and Prussia in the 


spirit as well as in the letter.” 

In his Conclusion the author summarizes his views by a very apt 
literary allusion: “My late friend, Adolph Wilbrandt, in a pleasing 
play, has a scene between an official belonging to the North German 
nobility and the daughter of a savant of the middle classes. At first they 
repel each other and quarrel. ‘I represent the Germany of Schiller, 
Goethe, and Lessing,’ says the woman, and the man replies: ‘And I 
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represent the Germany of Bismarck, Bliicher, and Moltke.’ We often 
hear similar things from the lips of clever and serious men. Our 
future depends on whether, and to what extent, we succeed in amal- 
gamating German intellect with the Prussian monarchy. Wilbrandt’s 
play ends with the love and marriage of the budding Minister of State 
and the charming enthusiast for Friedrich Schiller.” 

The book as a whole will remind the reader of Busch’s “Bismarck” 
and “The Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst,” 
which also treat of imperial Germany, though more by way of biographical 
detail, entertaining incident, and personal anecdote. Dr. Busch kept 
a diary during the twenty-five years of his official intercourse with Bis- 
marck; and Prince Hohenlohe, who was Prince von Biilow’s predecessor 
in office, kept a journal from 1866 to his death in 1901. It is not 
improbable that “Imperial Germany” is also based on a diary or 
journal, but the narrative is less personal and the gencral treatment is 
more imperially representative, and therefore more authoritative than 
in the case of the two preceding books. Students of German history, 
especially of recent movements in Prussia, are fortunate in having 
three such illuminating treatments of imperial policy during a transi- 
tion stage. For students of international politics we believe that Prince 
von Biilow’s book will surpass in value if not in interest the other two. 


C. AtPHOoNso SMITH. 
University of Virginia. 


The Americans in the Philippines. By James A. LeRoy. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boston. 1914. 2 volumes. $10.00 net. 


The Philippines Past and Present. By Dean C. Worcester. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1914. 2 volumes. $6.00 net. 


The problem of the Philippines is a phase of the far greater problem 
of the relation of the more advanced nations to the vast and highly 
productive regions within the tropics. The final solution of this difficult 
question depends upon the answers of two simple questions. In the first 
place, are the people of tropical countries, that is, the native races, 
blessed with an inheritance which, under favorable circumstances, would 
make it possible for them to maintain an orderly, efficient, and progres- 
sive social organization? In the second place, granting that the people 
possess the necessary innate qualities, are the conditions of climate and 
of health such that tropical races can be expected to display the energy 
and self-control necessary for the maintenance and growth of such 
an organization? Only when these are answered shall we be able to 
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determine a wise policy towards the Philippines and other backward 
portions of the globe. A part of the answer depends upon the inyes- 
tigations of physicians, economists, geographers, and other scientists, 
Another part depends upon studies of political and social conditions 
such as are embodied in the books of LeRoy and Worcester. 

Mr. LeRoy’s book may be characterized as a calm, unprejudiced 
historical narrative, well written, and embodying the fruits of long and 
patient research. It nowhere rises to great heights nor does it arouse 
apy special enthusiasms, but it makes up for this by never falling to 
a low plane or arousing opposition by reason of unfairness or prejudice, 
It will take its place as a standard work, which will not need to be 
rewritten, and which will be a necessity to students of the Philippines 
for a long time to come. Worcester’s book is in many ways the oppo- 
site of LeRoy’s. It is decidedly original. In some of its descriptions 
of scenery, its accounts of fishing or travelling, its stories of the achieve- 
ments of American officials and wild tribes of natives, and its accounts 
of what the Filipinos are actually doing at the present time, it becomes 
not only highly interesting, but occasionally inspiring. Elsewhere the 
reader is dragged through weary wastes of controversy. Judge Blount 
has written a book on the Philippines which is full of gross inaccuracies 
both of fact and of inference. Unfortunately this book has been 
accepted at its face value in many quarters, and its influence is to be 
regretted. Mr. Worcester feels obliged to attack it, and does so effectu- 
ally, but his attack is marred by a spirit of personal animosity. Not 
only in respect to Judge Blount, but in speaking of others who have 
worked in the Philippines, he is extravagant both in praise and blame. 
He indulges in such expressions as this: ‘No falser, meaner, more 
utterly contemptible statement was ever made.” If his two bulky 
volumes could be skillfully edited and boiled into one, the result would 
be a book of great value. 

In spite of differences of style and method, LeRoy and Worcester 
both leave the reader with the same general impression as to the duty 
of America. If the Filipinos are ever to succeed in uplifting their 
country, it will require not only the benevolent good wishes of the United 
States, but active participation by this country in the daily affairs of 
life, and the occasional exercise of authority in ways whose value the 
islanders are not yet able to appreciate. Mr. LeRoy begins his book 
with a review of early Philippine history. He shows that three cen- 
turies of intercourse with the Spaniards did not produce any essential 
change in Filipino character. The outside garb was changed, but not 
the inner man. The career of the Spaniards is a striking example of 
the impotence of Europe to change the nature of Asia. As Townsend 
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points out so clearly in his interesting book on “Europe and Asia,’ no 
incursion of the West into the East has ever produced lasting results. 
So long as the Europeans are present, the Asiatics submit to them and 
imitate many of their ways. If the Europeans depart, or if they are not 
constantly strengthened by new accessions from home, the Asiatics fall 
back into their old ways. That this will happen if we leave the Philip- 
pines to themselves seems to be the logical conclusion from Mr. LeRoy’s 
review of history. 

Another point which stands out prominently in Mr. LeRoy’s book is 
the great contrast between the easy task of ousting the Spaniards and 
the difficult task of conquering the Filipinos. In spite of all that has 
been written to the contrary, many people still think that the taking 
of Manila was a great achievement. Mr. LeRoy’s view of it may be 
judged from the title of one of his chapters, “The Capture of Manila 
by “Threat’.”” Spanish power is pictured as almost extinct because 
of the combined disasters of native revolutions and the war with the 
United States. Therefore the Philippines were like a ripe apple ready 
to drop into the hands of the first person who lightly shook the bough. 

In view of these conditions, Mr. LeRoy naturally devotes most of 
his book to the war between the United States and the Filipinos. He 
emphasizes the difficulties which were created by the supposed promise 
of this country to help the Filipinos to set up an independent republic 
in return for their aid in ousting the Spaniards. As Mr. Worcester 
shows at great length by means of a portentous array of documents, there 
is not the least evidence that any specific promise of this kind was ever 
given by anyone who had the right to commit us to such a policy. 
Yet, for a while, affairs were conducted in such a way that the Filipinos 
felt that “Dewey had set Aguinaldo up in business.””’ The whole course 
of events is depicted by Mr. LeRoy as showing the danger of permitting 
people to entertain hopes which are avowedly conditional. A statement 
that a certain course of action will be considered, or that it will be fol- 
lowed if specific conditions are complied with, is likely to be interpreted 
by the Filipinos as an unconditional promise, although they themselves 
feel not the slightest compunction in going back on their word. In 
this lies one of the gravest dangers of the future; for in our kindness 
of heart we Americans are prone to commit the error of holding out 
hopes which future events will not permit to be realized. The shiftiness 
of the Filipinos and their disregard of their own word are qualities 
which both our authors frequently illustrate, and which are likely to 
make self-government a dangerous experiment for a long time to come. 

One of the most hopeful features of the Philippine problem, to put 
it paradoxically, is the badness of the climate and the prevalence of 
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disease. Some of the best of Mr. Worcester’s chapters deal with thi 
matter. In describing the native tribes, the subject upon which }y 
writes with greatest authority and interest, he again and again contrast; 
the energy and capacity of the dwellers in the highlands with the dy)j. 
ness and inertia of the people in the lowlands. The enthusiasm which 
some of the hill tribes have displayed in making roads and their eager. 
ness to make for themselves decent houses and good farms as soon 4; 
they are shown how, is most refreshing. One tribe, or portion of , 
tribe, asked to be taxed in order that they might have a good road 
In most cases, one finds on investigation that the energetic people live 
in places where there is little or no malaria, while the most apathetic 
ones live where malaria is the worst. The opening of the government 
hill-station of Baguio with its highly beneficial effect upon the healt! 
and energy of both natives and Americans, is an allied topic which 
receives full attention. Mr. Worcester’s chapters dealing with this and 
kindred subjects are worthy of deep consideration. They seem to show 
that not only the physical well-being of the Philippine people, but also 
their moral fibre, may be greatly improved by the elimination of enfeeb- 
ling tropical diseases, and by teaching them the value of living 
in the highlands or at least of going there for part of the year, 
So long as they stay permanently in the debilitating lowlands and are 
afflicted with the ordinary diseases and inertia of the tropics, they cannot 
have the strength of mind and the moral determination which are essen- 
tial to self-government. They will continue to entertain the spirit which 
now causes them to condone a form of peonage which is practically slav- 
ery. Mr. Worcester’s account of this matter and of the laws actually 
passed or rejected by the Philippine Assembly shows how far even 
the best leaders are willing to profit at the expense of the general 
community. 

What the Filipinos most need is something which shall jolt them out 
of the ruts of centuries. Commercial contact with enlightened nations, 
good government, and education will do much in this direction. Free- 
dom of movement over good roads and railroads, good health because 
of the elimination of wasting diseases, and the impetus which will come 
when people learn the value of living in the stimulating highlands or 
of going there frequently, are no less important. All these things are 
being conferred upon the Philippines by the presence of the Americans. 
The lesson of history seems to be that if we withdraw or relax our 
efforts, the Filipinos will not have the power to continue along these 
lines. They will sink back whence they came. As Mr. Worcester 
rightly points out, it is significant that the first two acts of the Taft 
Commission, the first civil government established by the United States, 
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were to appropriate $1,000,000 for roads and $25,000 for the survey 
of a railroad to the health station of Baguio, high among the mountains. 
These two acts are symbolic of the things which we can do for the Fili- 
pinos, and which they have never shown the power to do for themselves. 
We can open up their country and let in the light, and we can impart 
moral and mental energy not only by example and precept, but by 
eliminating some of the physical causes of weakness. 


EvutswortH HuntTINnGTON. 


Yale University. 


Japan’s Inheritance. By E. Bruce Mitford. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
New York. 1914. $8.00 net. 


Terry’s Japanese Empire, including Korea and Formosa. By T. Philip 
Terry. Houghton Mifflin Company. New York. 1914. $5.00 net. 


The Faith of Japan. By Tasuku Harada. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1914. $1.25 net. 

The American Japanese Problem. By Sidney L. Gulick. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1914. $1.75 net. 


Hepburn of Japan, and His Wife and Helpmates. By William Elliot 
Griffis. The Westminster Press. Philadelphia. 1918. $1.50 net. 


Chinese, Corean, and Japanese Potteries. With a Report on Early 
Chinese Potteries compiled from Original Sources. By Rose Sickler 
Williams. Japan Society. New York. 1914. $5.00. 


Were there no other available material at hand a very considerable 
knowledge of the culture and country of Japan might be obtained 
from these six books. Such a list as this, published within a twelve- 
month, reflects the importance of Japan’s position in the world to-day. 
While only one great adventure during this period brought her into 
prominence as a source of current news for the journalist, her problems, 
more than those of other Far Eastern powers, have become world prob- 
lems, and the literature which adds to our understanding of them takes 
its place among the books that intelligent readers must examine. The 
group brought together here comprises two of more than ordinary use- 
fulness upon the physical nature of the country, which will rather 
astonish those accustomed to regard Japan as a picturesque land to be 
comprehended in merely two or three weeks of travel. From Mr. Bruce 
Mitford’s “Japan’s Inheritance,” we gain an idea of a region of great 
variety with gigantic mountain masses nearly equal to those of Switzer- 
land, and a diversity of climate affording sufficient range for the develop- 
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ment of every kind of human activity. The author’s scientific training 
and long residence in the empire have admirably fitted him to describe 
the land formations and to appraise with some discrimination the 
character of its people. Geologists have long since warned historians 
that it is rash to base theories of human development in the past upon 
the nature of a region as known within historical times. In Japan 
there are notable instances of telluric changes so recent that it is not 
always safe to write “of brooks that ‘go on forever’. Streams some- 
times of substantial dignity have been rudely turned aside, or stopped 
in their course and transformed, in a twinkling, into placid lakes. Nor 
are these things confined to the geologic past. In the awe-inspiring 
prospect visible from the shattered summit of Bandaisan, when the 
spectator can tear himself from the fearsome spectacle immediately 
beneath him, he will not fail to notice scores of tarns in the folds of 
the ruined valley—great and small gleaming together in the light of 
the declining sun. These are Japan’s youngest lakes, made by the great 
eruption of 1888.” When the ground itself is subject to such vicissi- 
tudes one may understand the significant propensity in the national 
consciousness towards the Buddhist doctrine of impermanence, and 
comprehend the readiness of the people to accept radical changes in 
their social system. To the expert, Mr. Bruce Mitford’s book will be 
rated as the first general study of volcanism in Japan, and on this 
account it deserves a place in any geological library, but the general 
reader will be struck by its suggestiveness in a broader field. The 
Japan of commerce and the tourist is but a minor thing compared with 
this hinterland which he explores for us so agreeably, where the peasant 
and the fisherman are still living unconscious of the foreigner, but not 
untouched by the influences, terrestrial and human, which are re-making 
the country as an economic factor in the world. 

The toil expended upon the productive soil of Japan so far surpasses 
anything we are accustomed to in this country as to stagger belief when 
stated in figures. Comparatively little of it can be made to sustain life. 
Of a total of 140,000 square miles nearly three-fifths are forest and 
only one-eighth is under cultivation, yet this limited area and the 
adjacent waters have until recently fed the entire population. The 
foreigner learns upon visiting the islands that a considerate paternalism 
has instituted a closed season for all the high mountains, when tourists 
are forbidden to climb them, for sudden storms are more dangerous on 
snow peaks here than in Switzerland. But, turning from the mountains 
to the sea, the traveller in search of pleasure rather than of romantic 
risks discovers that he may find satisfaction by hiring a yacht, “fully 
manned by experienced English-speaking seamen,’ from the Nippon 
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Yusen Kaisha. These and many other things we glean from Terry’s 
“ Japanese Empire,” a store-house—more properly, since we are speak- 
ing of the East, a godown—of information designed after the manner 
a Baedeker to make the tourist master of his own journey. The 
author has compressed a prodigious amount of instruction into some 
eleven hundred closely printed pages, which with their fuller and more 
recent matter will very presently supplant the familiar Murray’s Guide, 
hitherto the only English book of the kind on the country. Its compre- 
hensive introduction renders it a convenient work of reference for those 
who cannot use it as a traveller’s vade mecum, for there is nothing within 
the range of intellectual inquiry that is not touched upon, from history 
and the constitution to bushido and jujutsu. The author’s acquaintance 
with Japanese, and a certain lightness of touch, make his descriptions 
easier reading than is the case with most books of the sort. Some 
visitors who have tried the ascent of the Sacred Mountain will appreciate 
his allusion to the native proverb that “there are two kinds of fools 
in Japan; those who have never climbed Fuji, and those who have 
climbed it twice.” 

The sanctions controlling the spiritual conceptions of this remarkable 
people are analyzed in a series of lectures given at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary in 1910 on “The Faith of Japan,’ by President 
Harada of Doshisha University. Nothing in the life of modern Japan 
illustrates the epicene character of her intellectual development so 
forcibly as the readiness of her own scholars to interpret her ideas and 
institutions to other peoples in their own languages. It has even been 
said that the best books by Japanese now are written in English, Ger- 
man, and French. Their ability to do this comes, of course, from their 
education abroad, and as the generation of foreign-trained scholars 
passes we shall have fewer Japanese fitted to explain their culture in 
terms acceptable to the European mind; but coupled with an amazing 
facility in foreign idioms goes a fine sense of prevailing differences 
between races which Western writers are slow to grasp. An essay could 
profitably be written upon the abominable nonsense developed from 
Kipling’s easy assertion that— 


East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet. 


It is not the fact of difference but the kind and degrees of difference 
that matter, and Orientals are wiser than we in grasping this truth. To 
understand the civilized East we must forego some of our critical methods 
and study its real though elusive content by means of new formule. 
“It becomes increasingly evident,” says Dr. Harada, “that the Oriental 
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mind is indeed intuitive, mystical, and poetic, rather than strictly rational, 
scientific, and practical. This from the outset occasions a difficulty jy 
Western minds more familiar with scientific analysis and demanding 
more exact formulation of rational thought, a difficulty because of which 
the most cherished and vital possessions of the Oriental soul appea 
often but a confused mass of groundless speculations and _ goalless 
imaginings.” Those accustomed to the literature of dogmatic theology 
will be struck by the absence, in this summary of the religious ideas 
of Japan, of anything resembling an authoritative scripture; yet th: 
conceptions of divinity, a hereafter, of salvation and morality, though 
vaguely formulated, penetrate deeply into the thought of the nation, 
There is both room and welcome for Christianity in the heart of Japa 
if its teachers can so impart it as to fulfill rather than destroy the old 
faiths. There is still time, the author thinks, for the Church to convince 
the Japanese, “‘but with every passing year the opportunity is slipping 
farther from her grasp.” 

Dr. Gulick’s “American Japanese Problem” carries us from a con- 
sideration of the Japanese at home to those delicate and embarrassing 
questions which have discredited us upon both sides of the Pacific, 
With the best spirit possible, he undertakes a careful examination of 
all the facts relating to the Japanese now living in California, the illv- 
sions, misunderstandings, and perils involved in their relations with its 
white population; and the result is decidedly encouraging. “A careful 
examination,” he finds, “shows that to a large degree the Japanese 
workers are fitting themselves well into our agricultural system. 

They are developing uncultivated lands and carrying on forms of agri- 
culture which would remain largely undeveloped if left to the whites.’ 
One little point is worth noticing as a source of hyperbolic prejudice. 
The Japanese are set down by the Californians as untruthful. They 
have, it appears, no word in their language meaning “yes,” the expres- 
sion used in its stead signifying merely “I hear you.” Think of the 
odium which might be avoided were that tiny monosyllable properly 
explained to every immigrant! The important contribution of Dr. 
Gulick’s book consists of a proposal so to frame a new general immigrs- 
tion law, applying impartially to all races, that only five per cent 
of the nationals of any country already here and naturalized shall be 
admitted annually into the United States. With further provision for 
relatives, travellers, etc., the rule would automatically restrict emigrants 
from Italy, Austria, Russia, and the Orient, while it would allow all 
probable immigration from the Teutonic nations. There is no need 
here to examine the statistical basis of his thesis. It has been computed 
with great care and the plan has already secured the approval of states- 
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men of the first rank in this country as a practical measure. By such 
legislation the United States could reduce the Italian influx by two-thirds 
and limit the Japanese to some two hundred immigrants per annum, thus 
providing against the dangers of an invasion by unpopular and undesir- 
able settlers without discriminating against any country. The proposal, 
if carried out, would secure for America, substantially for all time, the 
same type of citizens as those with whom she has thus far developed 
her existing institutions. 

While Americans resent the intrusion of Asiatics upon their own 
domain, few of them realize that from the beginning of our intercourse 
with them the Japanese have taken even greater umbrage at the 
presence of Christian missionaries in the Island Empire. The pre- 
judice against the missionary there has gradually abated, as the prejudice 
against the Japanese farmer here will abate, because the net benefit 
derived from his work exceeds the outrage to local prepossessions. It 
is a consolation to those who lament the misjudgment of a certain 
element in the Pacific Coast States to reflect that time’s probation is 
certain to settle the discomfort of our problem, and that if the Japanese 
prove themselves worth having, we shall learn to like them. Dr. Griffis’s 
“Hepburn of Japan,” a biography of one of the great pioneers of 
Christian civilization in Japan, who began his labors as healer, teacher, 
and scholar, the year after the conclusion of Harris’s treaty, reveals 
the abyss that separates the old and the new nation. His career of 
nearly a century surpassed in length and quite equalled in its influence 
that of any missionary of modern times. He found a nation discredited 
in its own eyes and sullenly opposed to the invasion of new spiritual 
conceptions; he lived to see the hospital, the church, and the theological 
school, which he founded, approved and supported by converts to those 
obnoxious doctrines. Hepburn, like his coadjutor Brown of Yale, was 
a man of exceptional intellectual power, but his success in the land of 
his adoption was due to character rather than brain, and the impression 
of his Christian life remains a living force to-day. The Emperor 
honored his ninetieth birthday by sending him a decoration through his 
ambassador. 

It is only quite recently that a proper appreciation of the sources 
of Japanese art in China has reached the European world. An exhibi- 
tion of specimens of the earliest known work of Chinese potters—many 
of them disclosed by excavations made for railway construction—is 
symptomatic of the widespread interest of Western collectors in the 
beginnings of Chinese art. Even the crudest of these are not devoid 
of esthetic appeal, while the best of them, produced in the Sung 
dynasty, decidedly enlarge our vision of the subtle and sensuous charm 
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of which the potter's art is capable. Those who saw the loan collectioy 
of these wonderful and hitherto unknown examples exhibited in Ney 
York last March under the auspices of the Japan Society experienced 
the sensation of an art revelation, and many visitors were made aware 
for the first time of the important work which is being achieved by thi: 
society in interpreting the culture of Eastern Asia to Americans, Th, 
lasting value of this exhibition is assured by its sumptuous and instry- 
tive catalogue, to which Mrs. Rose Sickler Williams of Peking has 
contributed a monograph of the highest interest upon the ceramic ware; 
of medieval China. The classification of the output from many known 
kilns of this period is still largely tentative, and much remains to bx 
done through an examination of the abundant literature in Chinese upon 
this subject, as well as through systematic excavation. We shall leary 
in another generation to attach as great significance to the name of 
Sung as a period in art history as we do to cinquecento. Until th 
full meaning of the creative impulse, first generated and then conveyed 
under this dynasty to Korea and Japan, is explained to the civilized 
world, the rare specimens of its art will be shown by connoisseurs with 
equal zest on both sides of the Pacific, and will serve anew, as objects 
of the same sort once served in the old relations between Japan and 
the mainland, to unite the peoples of widely varying origins in a common 
pursuit of culture. There are not many catalogues of ceramics that can 
claim, as does this one, a place in the literature of international 


intercourse. 
F. W. WitiiaMs. 


Yale University. 


Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists. By Sister Nivedita and Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 1911. 
$4.50 net. 


Only about one-third of this substantial volume of four hundred pages 
is the work of Sister Nivedita. She died suddenly at Calcutta two years 
ago, and the completion of her labors was left to the capable hands of 
Mr. Coomaraswamy. The myths here presented to an English public are 
those with which all Hindus are familiar, stories of the two epics, the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, tales of the gods, of Krishna and of Buddha, 
with other stories from the Vedas and Puranas, while to give good measure 
there is a concluding chapter which contains a summary of Indian the- 
ology. For the casual reader this summary together with the Introduc- 
tion will be sufficient guide and will make clear the little that is mysterious 
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in the myths themselves. One has, indeed, to remember that the Hindu 
still believes in the chronology of tradition and that this is essentially 
a Hindu book; that therefore the date ascribed to the Laws of Manu, 
500 B. C., is perhaps only half a millennium out of the way; and one 
need not be surprised to find Sanskrit names spelled without regard to any 
system. But these items are really of little importance in a popular work 
of this sort. 

The myths themselves are by no means new, even to the English public. 
Few educated people are without some acquaintance with the tales long 
ago popularized by Arnold, and even American school children have heard 
of Nala and Damayanti, the Light of Asia, and the faithful wives Sita 
and Savitri. In this volume, these and many other tales less well- 
known are told concisely, with a fair degree of literary skill and power 
of condensation. They make only a small fragment broken from the 
stupendous mountain of myths known to the historical student, but they 
are typical and universally current in India, so that on the whole the 
selection could not easily be improved. There is, of course, a certain 
tendency to modernize by elimination; indecencies are suppressed, gro- 
tesqueness is softened down, the stories are here edited for maids and 
missionaries. We mention this point particularly because Sister Nivedita 
herself taught in all her works that real progress in India must be based 
upon national ideals, and it was her chief purpose in writing this book to 
explain the ideals of the people through the tales beloved of the people. 
With this aim none would quarrel, and yet it must be admitted that a 
modernized Hindu story does not quite reproduce the Hindu atmosphere. 
Gone for good is the naive obscenity; dissipated is that fog of repetitions 
which makes even the didactic dialogues of Buddha the most tiresome 
reading man has yet produced. It may therefore be considered a real 
service when one has clarified and reduced to order and propriety these 
tales of a less proper past, though it is not wholly the “real thing.” 

Two other aspects of this volume are perhaps of more importance than 
the subject matter. First Sister Nivedita herself, since her latest book 
is her last, cannot be dismissed with the mere statement that she began 
this book and died. Margaret E. Noble was a remarkable woman. An 
English woman with Irish blood in her veins, she consecrated her life to 
a cause she little understood and in her mystical enthusiasm for the 
revivification of ancient Hindu ideals even buried her own name and 
personality, so far as this was possible, in the endeavor to re-create a 
lost world with which her ardent spirit felt itself wholly in sympathy. 
Those who would know her thoroughly should read her “Web of Indian 
Life” and “Studies from an Eastern Home,” while her interpretation of 
“Kali the Mother” shows most vividly how she was able to take all the 
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good and reject all the evil in Hindu thought and life, without even 
knowing that she had rejected evil. 

The second aspect is that of the illustrations which the book contains 
They are so to speak a revelation, for they are the work of moder 
painters who have sought to combine in these pictures the tendencies of 
the new Art School of Calcutta with fidelity to the old masters of India. 
They are in color, thirty-two altogether, made under the supervision of 
Abanindro Nath Tagore, who has himself contributed five of them. The 
so-called “Rajput school,” described as a school of religious art of the 
Moghal period, has inspired the striking pictures of Ventakappa, the 
contributor of seven illustrations; but others, notably Bose, Mazumdar. 
and Haldar, though they have supplied less in quantity may be thought 
in the quality of their work to have done quite as much to help towards 
the attainment of that union of the best in ancient Hindu art with 
modern (European) restraint which appears to be the ideal of the dif- 
ferent schools now contending for supremacy in India. To those who 
take any interest in this subject, it may be welcome news that the editor 
of the present volume, who has so well completed Sister Nivedita’s work, 
has recently published a book, “The Arts and Crafts of India,” which 
gives a full exposition of these various schools. 


E. WasHsurn Hopkins. 


Yale University. 


Memoirs of My Youth. By Giovanni Visconti Venosta. Translated by 
William Prall. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1914. $4.00 


net. 


In the introduction to this book, William Roscoe Thayer says, 
“Memoirs have commonly one of three reasons for existing. Either 
they disclose noteworthy historical matters, or they describe social 
groups and conditions, or they unfold an interesting personality.” His- 
torians always treat history gravely; they feel that they are attending 
the obsequies of the Past; they wear black gloves and silk hats, and 
talk in low, measured voices. But frivolous people ascribe a fourth 
raison d’étre to memoirs; they look for entertainment. For them the 
main justification of memoirs lies in « natural gift of the author, akin 
to the art of letter-writing. Such a gift does not imply wisdom, learning, 
virtue, intellect, or grasp of any subject; but rather curiosity, alertness, 
and an inner need of chatting, of passing on to neighbors the thoughts 
that come up in pictured images to the narrator’s mind. Read in Eng- 
lish, Venosta possesses the art of gossip only to a slight degree; he is 
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not like Pepys, Benvenuto Cellini, Boswell, or Fanny Burney. He is 
a good fellow, and might well attract a group of grandchildren round 
. winter fire, and yet not be hailed at the Garrick Club, or welcomed 
by Falstaff at Dame Quickly’s. 

Mr. Thayer praises Venosta’s character; he says it is lovable, simple, 
dignified, and wholesome. This is all true; and, naturally, this list 
of virtues causes some anxiety to those readers who are in search of 
entertainment. But in spite of all these virtues in the author, the book 
is entertaining. It is undeniably agreeable in these days to retrace 
Italian grounds for disliking the Austrians. The book is one long record 
of Austrian oppression in Lombardy from ’48 to 59. Venosta hated 
Austria as much as the Servians do. Even as a little boy he heard 
Pellico’s sad story and learned that “the Austrians were detestable.” 

Giovanni Visconti Venosta came of a noble family of Lombardy. The 
family estates were in the Valtellina, a border valley between Italy and 
Switzerland, near Lake Como; but the family passed the winter in 
Milan. There were three brothers, Emilio, Giovanni, and Enrico. All 
were ardent for the cause of Italian freedom, but in the earlier years 
Emilio only was old enough to participate actively in the revolu- 
tionary movement. At that time he entered eagerly into the plots of 
Mazzini. Later the brothers became convinced that Mazzini’s methods 
were wrong, and the memoirs show a strong aversion to Mazzini, who 
is depicted as obstinately sacrificing his agents and supporters in vision- 
ary intrigues, which he directed from a safe distance. Venosta belonged 
to the group whose zeal for Cavour and Victor Emmanuel led them to 
condemn Mazzini. 

One interesting episode in the book is the picture of Milan during 
the famous Five Days, March 18-22, 1848. Venosta was sixteen at the 
time, and the memoirs tell what he remembers to have witnessed. The 
only thread he has on which to string events is his personal presence ; 
so everything necessarily appears kaleidoscopic and therefore life-like. 
The Five Days have usually been spoken of as if they were on the same 
plane with the Trojan War; but in these memoirs they appear like the 
uprising of undergraduates in some Latin university. It is hard to 
imagine how the disorderly mob of citizens managed to expel Marshal 
Radetsky and 20,000 Austrian troops. All sounds like a puppet-show 
kind of war, which now-a-days we cannot picture to ourselves as real. 

“It is not easy,” Venosta says, “to describe the hospitality that 
reigned everywhere in these days. The dangers of the struggle often 
made people seek refuge in the nearest house, in which they were sure 
to find a fraternal and joyous welcome. It seemed as if Milan were 
one single family. All were friends and brothers; all assisted. all 
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reciprocally; all embraced all; and all addressed all in the secong 
person singular. From the streets we ascended directly into people's 
apartments, where we found a glass of wine, or something to eat, and 
sometimes a bed to repose upon. This often was necessary, as com- 
munication throughout the city became difficult and, in some of the streets, 
the shops were shut [my italics]. An occasional servant, who had 
hazarded going in search of eatables, had been killed or wounded. The 
wide-open hospitality, therefore, that placed in common the provisions 
of those who possessed them was providential. The rich and well-to-d) 
distributed supplies in their houses and in the streets. They gaye 
generously to the populace and to the operatives who were without 
employment. They helped the necessitous, courageously took part in 
every action, and willingly obeyed those who commanded them.” One 
gentleman stood in the street distributing silver pieces. There was some 
fighting from behind barricades, a good deal like private theatricals, 
Giovanni, armed with a foil and “two innocuous pistols” was stationed 
as sentinel at a useless barricade. 

On the night of the twenty-second, the Austrians left the city amid 
great rejoicing. Then appeared what were termed the heroes of the 
sixth day. ‘They marched pompously about in the strangest costumes, 
in plumed hats, yellow boots, and dresses of the theatre, with antique 
cuirasses and arms. Those bizarre fashions of patriotic habiliments 
were in vogue for a long time. There appeared also a mode of dress- 
ing called alla Lombarda. It consisted of a shirt or blouse of home- 
made black velvet. The blouse had a broad white collar, and was girded 
by a leather belt, from which hung a sword or dagger. The hat was 
plumed and was alla Calabrese. And from the neck descended a long 
chain with a pendant medallion, commonly the effigy of Pius IX. 

Some elegant ladies also adopted this fantastic costume, and 
wore as ornaments of the toilet, tricolored girdles, hats alla Calabrese, 
pistols and swords and sabres.”” This was but a suitable epilogue to the 
play; all made part of the Piccolo Mondo Antico, so delightfully 
described by Fogazzaro, that has long passed away. 

The instructive element of the book, supposing that anybody needs 
instruction on this point, is the ill effects of foreign domination on an 
unwilling people. After the repression of the uprisings of 48 the 
Austrian rulers were severe; the Italians believed them cruel. On one 
occasion, an Austrian flag was exhibited in a milliner’s shop; the 
Milanese populace began to hiss and cry. For this offense thirty-four 
of them, including two women, were publicly whipped. Political pris- 
oners were subjected to heavy chains, to hunger and cold for many 
consecutive days, and to dirty prisons for a whole winter, in the hope 
of forcing them to confess. The punishment for conspiracy was hang- 
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ing, or imprisonment in chains for years. Venosta says, “I recall these 
days with horror. The suspicion, or fear, of a soldier, or the perfidy 
ds police official, could send the most pacific citizen to prison for 
months, perhaps for years. The arrogance of the military authorities 
was limitless. He who has never heard the swords of the Austrians 
beat upon the city pavement with the disdainful pride of a master, can 
understand neither our hatred of them nor our love of our country.” 

The most picturesque episode in the book is the author’s escape from 
Milan to Piedmont after some patriotic demonstrations at the funeral 
of Emilio Dandolo (1859). A great wreath of red and white flowers 
and of green leaves, the colors of the Italian tricolor, which had been 
placed on the coffin, called out loud cheers from the crowds that watched 
the procession pass through the streets. Arrests followed; and the 
police visited the Visconti Venosta apartment. Emilio, the elder brother, 
had been warned and had not come home; Giovanni was found, but 
contrived to slip away by a back door. He borrowed money of a 
neighbor, drove out into the country in a friend’s carriage, and by a 
method similar to our “underground railway,” was piloted across the 
River Ticino into Piedmont, and safety. 

The great events of ’59 soon followed. Emilio and Giovanni enacted 
honorable parts; Giovanni recounts the doings in the Valtellina at 
length. He gives a parting fling at Mazzini in an amusing sketch of 
a certain captain Montanari. “His face was sullen, and the lower part 
of it was covered with a thick, black beard. His hollow voice, his way 
of speaking, his suspicious look, and his ideas showed him to be (what 
indeed he was) the conventional type of the old conspirator. He had 
passed his life in conspiracy, and had taken part in all the Mazzinian 
insurrections. . . . He was certainly an approved patriot, but his 
love of conspiracy, his adventures, and his experiences had made him 
lose sight of the realities of life, which he subordinated to the necessities 
of the revolution.” The captain explained to Venosta that the Valtel- 
lina must be revolutionized. “We must proclaim the levy en masse, 
and place all under arms and march. Then we must seize all that is 
requisite, and, at the first show of resistance, have the parish priests 
and the municipal councillors shot.’”’ The captain happened to be 
billeted upon a parish priest, Don Cornelio, and entertained his host 
“with his idea of shooting priests, friars, and nuns.” One day Venosta 
arrived in time “to stop a fracas. The captain wanted to throw a 
portrait of Pius IX out of a window, and Don Cornelio was defending 
the picture with an upraised chair.” Venosta at the time was a local 
royal commissioner, and had hard work to restrain the Mazzinian 
captain, because “to let days go without having done one noisy thing, 
without having shot at least one priest, seemed to him inexplicable.” 
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The slight reference to Garibaldi and his fascinating voice, to Victoy 
Emmanuel and his skillful dealing with men, to Farini, Ricasoli, to 
Alessandro Manzoni, to the French Marshal Vaillant—who felt home- 
sick and cross at being obliged to stay in Milan and on one of the 
most anxious days asked the mayor to procure him fifty toads to rid 
his garden of insects—are interesting and agreeable. The book jg 
undoubtedly an important contribution to the literature of the Risor- 
gimento. Style in memoirs is like the soul of poetry; it is almost 
certain to be lost in a translation, no matter what the skill of the 
“traduttore-traditore.” The translator of these memoirs seems to have 
struggled well with the insuperable obstacles that separate the Italian 


tongue from the English. 
H. D. Sevewicx. 
New York City. 


Notes of a Son and Brother. By Henry James. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. New York. 1914. $2.50 net. 


“Our dear parent, we were later quite to feel could have told us very 
little in all probability, under whatever pressure, of what became of any- 
thing.” So says Henry James in his “Notes of a Son and Brother.” 
The reader of the book feels that the son took after his father in this 
respect. No one is less likely to tell us what became of anything or 
anybody. Everything is seen in the act of becoming, which is so interest- 
ing in itself that there is no room for continuous narrative. 

The old-fashioned biographer used to speak continually of ‘“‘the sub- 
ject of this sketch.” Those who look for detailed information of either 
of the subjects of the sketch will be disappointed. We see the father 
and son not face to face but reflected more or less elusively in the mind of 
the son and brother. We see them through a verbal mist which is never 
condensed into a shower of information. Yet to one who enjoys being 
out in the Henry James weather, and doesn’t mind being lost now and 
then in a befogging sentence, the experience is rewarding. There are 
other ways of making us acquainted with a character than that of direct 
description. We feel, for example, aware of the blooming Irish lady of 
whom it is said—‘She had been matchlessly fair, and she ate gooseberries 
with a charm that was of the nature of a brogue.”’ In such ways, we 
have an awareness of the peculiar characteristics of the two men of genius 
who are reflected in the sensitive mind of a third. 

The fame of Henry James the elder has been surpassed by that of his 
sons, but his gifts were as great. We are in these pages made to see a 
man of a type rare in America. He was a scholar and thinker free from 
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professional bonds. His son tells with delightful humor of the difficulty 
of explaining that his father was not “in business” or, indeed, in any 
recognized profession. Profoundly religious he was unrelated to any 
church. His attitude towards the literary lions of his day was one of 
critical detachment. 

Never was family resemblance stronger than that between him and his 
son William when they voiced their philosophical ideas. It is the 
father and not the son who expresses himself thus: “I am not yet a 
cosmos but only a very dim nebula, doing its modest best no doubt, to 
solidify into cosmical dimensions, but still requiring an ‘awful sight’ of 
time and pains and patience on the part of its friends. You evidently 
fancy that cosmoses are born to all the faculty that they shall ever have, 
like ducks: no such thing. There is no respectable cosmos but what is 
born to such a vapory and even gaseous inheritance as requires long 
centuries of conflict to overcome. Ducks are born perfect; that is to 
say, they utter the same unmodified, unimproved quack on their dying 
pillow that they uttered on their natal day, whereas cosmoses are destined 
to a life of such surprising change that you may say their career is an 
incessant disavowal of their birth.” 

It is in glimpses of William James that we get our great reward. It 
may be doubted whether anywhere there is a more winning picture of a 
radiant youth of genius. We are made to feel “the free play of his spirit 
and the irrepressible brush of his humor.” We recognize in the boy the 
“finely speculative and boldly disinterested spirit’ which characterized 
the man. “No livelier remembrance have I of our early years together 
than this inveteracy, often appalling to a nature so incurious as mine in 
that direction of his interest in the ‘queer’ or incalculable effects of 
things. There was apparently for him no possible effect whatever that 
mightn’t be more or less rejoiced in as such—all exclusive of its relation 
to other things than merely knowing.” 

Besides the interest of the central characters, there is that of the 
American scene. The bits of correspondence between Henry James and 


Emerson make us long for more. 
SamvugeL McCuorp Croruers. 


Cambridge. 


With Walt Whitman in Camden. By Horace Traubel. Volumes I and 
II, D. Appleton & Company. New York. 1908. Volume III, 
Mitchell Kennerley. New York. 1914. $3.00 each. 


The third volume of Horace Traubel’s journal of Whitman’s last 
years covers the period from November 1, 1888, to January 20, 1889. 
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On the title-page appear also the dates “March 28-July 14, 1899” 
The significance of these latter dates on this title-page is not clear, since 
they limit the days described in the first volume, and have nothing to 
do with the contents of the third. In other respects the new instalment 
is handsomely and correctly printed, like the earlier issues. Unforty. 
nately it continues their bad precedent of an inadequate index. To ¢o}- 
lect so much interesting and miscellaneous information into books of 
nearly five hundred pages, with indices of nothing but the names of per- 
sons mentioned, is to discourage the serious use of this large work. |; 
may be that a general index is planned for the final volume, but it would 
have been more practical to make each issue complete in itself. 

Most readers probably know what Mr. Traubel has undertaken—t) 
give verbatim his talks with Whitman from March 28, 1888, to the poet's 
death, together with such incidents of the poet’s daily life as came 
within his observation, all just as they occurred, without selection, trin- 
ming, or comment. The work will be complete in about eight volumes, 
It is not its size, however, which gives it importance. We shall have 
here,—indeed, we have already—through the multiplied illustrations of 
his demeanor, the most effective approach to an understanding of 
Whitman’s personality; and in his own conversation and in the letters 
of his friends here given, we have the best comment on his poetry. 
But more than that, we have in this biography on a large scale the 
pressing question which Whitman always raises as to what we really 
think of democracy—how far we believe in man, or only in a few “best” 
men; how far we respect the rights of the race, or only of the select 
and qualified. It is hardly too much to say that Whitman is the truest 
and most insistent expounder of American democracy. Though we 
decide that we do not think much of him nor of his art, he is still at 
our heels to ask what we think of our fellow man. He is our only 
poet who never confuses the issue between humanity and the more 
selfish kinds of culture. When a Matthew Arnold lectures us on our 
too great trust in numbers, and preaches the doctrine of the saving 
remnant, Whitman’s genius is still with us to reply that such a theory 
of culture may easily become an inhuman programme; it is too like 
that military strategy which uses the common soldier as food fer 
powder, or like that strange solicitude for society which proposes to 
chloroform the hopeless invalid and the unfit. Who are the unfit? 
Whitman asks. On one occasion, when Arnold had delivered his famous 
lecture, a man from the audience came up and expressed his thanks, 
saying that Arnold had made him resolve to be one of the saving 
remnant. The man was P. T. Barnum. Arnold tells the incident 
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humorously. Whitman would have seen in it democracy’s challenge and 
justification. Who is to select among men? Who is to determine which 
of his fellows is negligible or beyond the pale? 

In this biography, Mr. Traubel’s diary-method is excellent for setting 
before us Whitman the democrat. If the work is as elaborate as all 
diaries are, the length is justified by the great veracity it secures; and 
the significance of Whitman’s environment, of the circle of friends that 
made his last years comfortable, could hardly have been given in another 
way. Here is a broken-down old man, who writes a kind of poetry that 
few people like, who has no money and no prospect of rewarding any 
service that the calculating might do for him; yet he is surrounded and 
cared for by a group of men and women who understand and love him, 
though few of them at the time were well known, or in the Arnold 
sense, “of the saving remnant.” This picture of invariable courtesy, 
kindness, and tact on the one side, and of courtesy, cheerfulness, and 
appreciation on the other, is hard to equal, and this daily record estab- 
lishes it at first hand with the utmost sincerity and conviction, One 
wonders what the severe critics of Whitman, who still exist, can make 
of this phenomenon. If Whitman and his friends were common, in 
any sense you please, then in common folk were found honor, goodness, 
a passion for truth, and a reverence for genius. To say that they lacked 
culture provokes the question, what could culture give them that they 
did not have? If Whitman had not been a genius, their generosity 
would still claim admiration. Considering how great a genius he was, 
his critics may as well dodge the issue by including him and his friends 
among the saving remnant. 

The plan of Mr. Traubel’s work is advantageous also in showing the 
remarkable appreciation Whitman had from the first, from competent 
literary people. The list of these admirers is impressive, even if we 
confine ourselves to America and England—Emerson, William Rossetti, 
Tennyson, Alcott, Edward Carpenter, Ernest Rhys, Mrs. Gilchrist, J. A. 
Symonds, Lord Houghton, Edward Dowden, Edmund Gosse, Gilder, 
Burroughs. In the average biography, the history of Whitman’s rela- 
tions with these persons would have to be summed up in one place, 
perhaps in one chapter, and either the importance of their friendship 
would be obscured, or else the marshalling of so much evidence would 
give the impression of special pleading. In this diary the names enter 
the conversation naturally, important letters to Whitman are quoted 
as they turn up incidentally, and the effect is altogether convincing. It 
is easy to see for oneself what friendships Whitman valued most highly. 
Emerson’s oft-quoted letter welcoming “Leaves of Grass” was clearly 
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the great literary event in his life, and he seems to have been ready 
at all times to speak of it, and to discuss with his friends the burning 
question whether Emerson ever retreated from his first brave position, 
Whitman here followed a true instinct for what was significant in hjs 
experience; for his message and Emerson’s were the same—Emerson the 
earlier and Whitman the stronger mind, but both announcing the same 
truth. Their friendship was no accident. 

Yet Mr. Traubel’s method of elaborate record will doubtless yielq 
occasion to those who look for offense. According to Whitman's dosive. 
this journal reports every infelicity and roughness and frankness of 
speech just as it came from his lips. The number of expressions that 
might be mended is smaller than one would expect in any talk so 
inexorably caught, yet an occasional strong term or a human “don’t” 
for “doesn’t” will confirm some readers in their persuasion that Whit- 
man was not a gentleman. But being a gentleman is sometimes a matter 
of definition, and in the roll of fame it is too often a matter of suppress- 
ing the facts. If you would seem a Lord Chesterfield, you must appear 
only with your wig and ruffles in order. A prudent selection of this 
kind has always been the remedy the lukewarm have proposed for 
Whitman. But he refused to masquerade, and time already begins to 
justify his honesty. Many a strong man goes down to posterity 
enfeebled or made ridiculous by the false taste of his expurgating 
biographers. So far as refinement goes, the official Life of Tennyson 
satisfies the most sensitive objectors to Whitman; it shows the English 
laureate in an unbroken atmosphere of intellectual precision, esthetic 
delicacy, and moral aspiration. Gossip, however, has supplemented the 
portrait, until now every student knows the dozens of fairly authentic 
anecdotes in which the Victorian poet figures as a large, massive, even 
rough personality, given to a grim frankness of speech which Whitman, 
apparently, never equalled. Of course, the general reader may choose 
to disregard the anecdotes, and to keep his Tennyson unspoiled. He 
should reflect, however, that by such a method Whitman might be made 
to seem as exquisite as Tennyson. One would need only to select such 
passages as this remark on literature,—“Here is a thing from Joubert: 
‘Where there is no delicacy there is no literature.” How much there 
is in that! Don’t you think so? Oh, how subtle!” Or this: “The 
easy touch of French writers does not necessarily come from frivolity, 
insincerity; Arnold was wrong if he ever thought that. There are 
incomparable things in Hugo—in some others of the French littérateurs: 
immense, immortal things: things that belong to every day of all time.” 

The best service this more honest, unselected record will do for Whit- 
man is to show the kind of mind he had. Where his poems are read, 
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there ought to be no question of his intellect, but should there be, this 
diary will answer it. The mind here revealed is singularly balanced 
and judicial, singularly wise in practical affairs, keen in literary opinions, 
and modern in its philosophy. Why not, indeed, since modern philosophy 
draws so much from Emerson and from him! Whitman’s judgment of 
other writers is always important and for the most part strikingly 
sound, as in his insistence on the genius of Bryant. Even when he 
strikes at an idol, he makes a point. “Dr. Johnson,” he says, “is not 
our man: he belongs to a past age: comes to us with the odor, the 
sound, the taste, the appearance, of great libraries, musty books, old 
manuscripts. My chief complaint against Johnson is that he lacks 
veracity: lacks the veracity which we have the right to exact from 
anv man—most of all from the writer, the recorder, the poet. Johnson 
never cared as much to meet men—learn from men—as to drive them 
down roughshod—to crowd them out—to crush them against the wall. 
He is a tyye of the smart man-—a ponderous type: of the man who says 
the first thing that comes—who does anything to score a point—who 
is not concerned for truth but to make an impression.’”” What he says 
of abolition agrees with the attitude of Hawthorne, and in consideration 
of his strong patriotism may well be quoted to show his balance of 
mind: “Phillips—all of them—thought slavery the one crying sin of 
the universe. I didn’t—though I, too, thought it a crying sin. Phillips 
was true blue—I looked at him with a sort of awe: I never could 
quite lose the sense of other evils in this evil—I saw other evils that 
cried to me in perhaps even a louder voice: the labor evil, now, to 
speak of only one, which to this day has been steadily growing worse, 
worse, worse.” And though he has written the best poems about Lincoln 
which we have, and never could sufficiently express his admiration for 
the great President, yet he gives this warning: “Lincoln don’t need 
adorers, worshippers—he needs friends. . . . The great danger with 
Lincoln for the next fifty years will be that he will be overdone—over- 
explained, over-exploited—made a good deal too much of—gather about 
himself a rather mythical aureole.” 

It will be a pity if this life of Whitman does not become widely 
known in America. Already it is appreciated abroad. For in England 
and France and Belgium Whitman’s poetry has a large influence, and 
it colors the work of Continental poets, such as Verhaeren, or is read in 
admirable translations, such as Bazalgette’s. In Germany it had an 
early vogue, though of late years, as the empire has become less 
democratic, Whitman could hardly find an intelligent reception there, 


and has in fact been perversely misunderstood. But at all events, he 
has become our second international poet, with a bigger destiny, we must 
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believe, than Poe’s; for he speaks to common men everywhere, in an age 
when common men are waiting for just such a wonderful and sympathetic 
voice. 


Joun Erskine, 
Columbia University. 


The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. Edited by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn. 4 volumes. B. W. Huebsch. New York. 1912-1914. $1.59 
net each. 


It is pleasant for a critic to be able to give thanks publicly; pleasant, 
and somewhat rare. When the chance occasion does come, exuberance js 
surely permissible. In the present instance I shall restrain neither 
gratitude nor praise. The publishing house of B. W. Huebsch has made 
all of us who care for what is admirable in drama, and in mere book- 
making, its debtors. To print authorized and excellent translations into 
English of all the important plays of Hauptmann was a fine thing in 
itself; but to have put these plays into dignified and convenient volumes, 
of good typography, carefully proof-read, was an added grace. May 
this brave enterprise win the material success it wholly deserves. 

Next, sincerest thanks are due to the editor, Professor Lewisohn. His 
introduction to these plays is brief, but by no means meagre; he tells 
what we need to know of Hauptmann’s life, especially of his artistic life, 
and his estimate of Hauptmann’s dramatic works is at once enthusiastic 
and just. Better still, he has translated well himself, and has chosen 
capable collaborators; while his plan for the translation of the plays 
written in dialect is clever, and perhaps as satisfactory as any that 
could have been devised. For he had here a difficult problem. How was 
he to render the degraded jargon of Silesian peasants, or of the lowest 
classes of Berlin, into English? In his own words: “The easiest solu- 
tion, that, namely, of rendering the speech of the Silesian peasants or th: 
Berlin populace into some existing dialect of English, I was forced to 
reject at once. A very definite set of associative values would thus have 
been gained . . . but of values radically different from those suggested 
in the original. I found it necessary, therefore, to invent a dialect near 
enough to the English of the common people to convince the reader or 
spectator, yet not so near to the usage of any class or locality as to 
interpose between him and Mauptmann’s characters an Irish or a Cock- 
ney, a Southern or a New England atmosphere.” Inventing a dialect is 
a dangerous experiment, and Professor Lewisohn’s solution, as he 
admits, is at best a compromise. But in the final result he is largely 
justified, as the translations of the dialect plays are lively and readable, 
the invented dialect being sufficiently generalized to escape undue 
attention. 
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And finally a gratitude very deep and humble is, it seems to me, due 
to Gerhart Hauptmann, the creator of these varied, vigorous, stimulat- 
ing, and often noble plays. Why are they not better known among us? 
Why do we who speak English never see them in our theatres? The 
answer is obligatory. We never see them because our managers know 
we would not support them. They know we, as playgoers, would not 
support them because they have discovered we will support no play in 
which Truth has the leading réle. They know us for what we are, 
incorrigible sentimentalists; and they fool us to the top of our bent 
with “great, realistic dramas’ wherein the scenery is always far hon- 
ester than the psychology. When a charge of this kind is made the 
reply is ready on a rubber stamp. America is young and optimistic; it 
is not interested in the drama of social decadence and spiritual gloom. 
But this is sophistry. For one thing, America is just as old as the rest 
of the world; for another, drama founded on truthful psychology is not 
necessarily a drama of gloom. Both tragedy and comedy are intrinsicate 
in the knot of human life, and a veracious dramatic writer will always 
be master of both. If Hauptmann has given us sombre and powerful 
tragedies, like “Rose Bernd” and “Drayman Henschel,’ has he not 
also given us “Colleague Crampton’”’ and the immortal Mrs. Wolff of 
“The Beaver Coat’? Ah no, it is not Hauptmann’s gloom that denies 
him to our theatre; it is his great refusal, as a conscientious artist, to 
weaken and sentimentalize his vision of the world. 

I bespeak from any who happen to glance at this brief notice of a 
notable publishing venture, and who are not acquainted with the work 
of Gerhart Hauptmann, a reading of his plays. They should not be 
overlooked by the intelligent. There is substance in them, truth, beauty; 
the technique is simple and direct; the characters live. Certain of the 
characters are unforgettable and insure to Hauptmann a lasting fame. 
Mrs. Wolff, Henschel, and the first Mrs. Henschel, Rose Bernd and Mrs. 
Flamm, Mrs. John (in that poignant, unequal play “The Rats’’), Pro- 
fessor Harry Crampton—these are but a few. You will be glad to know 
these people in their pitiful weakness and singular strength. Having 
once met them, you will find they stay with you, refusing whether you 
will or no to fade into thin air. For Gerhart Hauptmann is a poet—a 
maker, and now and then he breathes a breath from eternity into these 
children of his deeper dreams. 

I have no list by me of the production of Hauptmann’s plays in Eng- 
lish, but so far as I remember he has been represented in this country 
by “Hannele,” “The Sunken Bell,” and “Lonely Lives.”’ Each of these 
plays is remarkable in its way, yet taken together they give a some- 
what one-sided impression of Hauptmann’s genius. “The Sunken Bell” 
is a fantastic, or if you will, symbolic tragedy in verse, filled with imag- 
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inative passages, but conceived on the whole in a mood of artistic dis- 
couragement and pessimism. ‘“Hannele,” in part a dream—or deliriym— 
play, gives us much, but not all of Hauptmann’s command of tragic 
pathos. As for “Lonely Lives,’ I find it the most static, the least 
moving of Hauptmann’s naturalistic tragedies; and I am quite unable to 
agree with Professor Lewisohn that it is “a more human and 
more convincing Rosmersholm.” That it was written directly under the 
influence of Ibsen is apparent, but it lacks, I feel, the emotional drive of 
Ibsen’s tragedy, while the sustained mood of discouragement is monoto- 
nous and enervating. 

Hauptmann has far other gifts for us than these, both in prose and 
verse. In “Henry of Aué’” he has created a poetic drama of serene 
beauty end nobility, sounding—in the words of Professor Lewisohn—“the 
least uncertain note of spiritual hope in the entire neo-romantic move- 
ment.” If we are to conceive justly of Hauptmann, “Henry of Aué” 
should be, must become, more widely known to us. And we shall have to 
familiarize ourselves with the ironic but genuine comedy of “The Beaver 
Coat” and of “Colleague Crampton” if we are to win any true apprecia- 
tion of Hauptmann’s many-sided dramatic power. Nor shall we rightly 
know what Hauptmann can achieve in naturalistic tragedy till we have 
watched the strong, full-blooded, simple-souled Rose Bernd hounded 
through deepening disgrace to her pitiful fate, or followed Henschel, the 
carter, with his big body, his narrow mind, his tender heart, into the 
lonely torture-chamber of his conscience and so to his inevitable doom. 
And when these are read there is still “God’s plenty’—“The Weavers,” 
“The Rats” (for tragic pathos certain of the scenes between Mrs. John 
and her husband have few if any equals), and “Michael Kramer.” | 
mention only plays to be found in the four volumes under review. Read 
them. If you have any feeling for work that is always artistic in 
intention, and almost always in result, you will not be disappointed. 


Lee Witson Dopp. 
New Haven. 


English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century. By George 
Henry Nettleton. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1914. 
$1.50 net. 


The drama of the eighteenth century has been neglected by the esthetic 
criticism of the nineteenth, and has only recently attracted historical 
criticism. In truth, for the impressionist desirous of recording his own 
emotional experiences, there is not much excitement in the plays that won 
the approval of Horace Walpole or Dr. Johnson. These plays, however, 
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that for a century pleased the patrons of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
have much interest for the historical student, who can dispense with thrills 
and. if necessary, with beauty and distinction in literature. Even in a 
period of mediocrity, he will find the drama interpretive of the taste and 
culture of its public and responsive to changes in their ideas and senti- 
ments. For him this distinct division of literature offers, if not a close 
parallel to a biological species, at least the fascination of a study in 
change and continuation, in experiment and imitation. The development 
of the drama, moreover, has a continuity more readily traced than that of 
anv other literary species, because of its identity with the theatre. The 
theatre both preserves and determines the form of the drama; and, while 
conservatively clinging to old methods, yet responds quickly to the hastiest 
change of contemporary whim. For a study in literary evolution the 
eighteenth-century drama offers various attractions. 

Professor Nettleton dwells in his preface on the slight attention which 
this field has received from literary historians; but this neglect has been 
visited only on the second of the periods included in his title, on the 
eighteenth century but not on the Restoration. The drama of the latter 
era has been the subject of much historical investigation and recapitula- 
tion, and of some notable appreciative criticism by Lamb and Hazlitt. 
For this reason, the first half of the book, extending from 1642 to 1700, 
will probably be of less interest to students than the second half, which 
traces the drama from Jeremy Collier’s attack to Sheridan’s “School for 
Scandal.” Both parts of the book are careful and thorough, forming a 
readable and scholarly survey of their periods and an excellent introduc- 
tion for those who wish to probe farther into the history of the drama 
or the theatre. The careful bibliographical notes will be especially useful, 
though one or two omissions are to be noted. Miss Brewster’s “Aaron 
Hill” perhaps appeared too recently for insertion, but Dr. Miles’s 
“Influence of Moliére on Restoration Drama” should have found a place. 

Professor Nettleton has evidently considered with care a question that 
perplexes all literary historians—how much space is to be given to the 
summaries and comments on individual authors and their works? He 
avoids the pedantry which would mention every play and dwell at most 
length on those that are least known; and he pays due regard to proper 
proportion, reserving the larger space for the more important men. His 
comments, too, may be praised for their sanity and discrimination; yet, 
as the interest in the period is largely historical, the interest in the book 
must be less in the critical analyses of individual plays than in the 
depiction of a dramatic era. 


The second half of the book deals mainly with the conflict between 
sentimental and, as Goldsmith called it, “laughing” comedy; with the 
temporary extinction of the comedy of manners about 1700, the rising 
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vogue of sentimental or genteel comedy, and the revival of the Restoration 
comedy of manners and its triumph in the work of Sheridan. Jeremy 
Collier's assault on the licentiousness of the stage is properly treated 
as only one expression of a widespread movement, but this movement 
may well receive fuller treatment from some specialist. This moral 
protest has indeed continued to the present day, causing the boycott 
of the theatre by large portions of the population, but from time 
to time, especially in periods of humanitarian enthusiasm, exercising 
a pronounced effect on the character of the drama. Thus, the 
rise of sentimental comedy and bourgeois tragedy in the eighteenth 
century was representative of the growth in power of the middle 
class, and gave response to the desire for sentiment and morality 
somewhat earlier than did the novel. The eighteenth century once 
labelled in literary criticism as ‘“‘pseudo-classical,” has latterly been 
examined as supplying the beginnings of romanticism, in which, by the 
way, the maintenance of Shakespeare’s tragedies and the revival of his 
romantic comedies played a larger part than has usually been assigned 
to them. Now, this classical century seems likely to be subjected to a 
new examination for the sources of those democratic, social, and humani- 
tarian efforts still so marked in our thought and literature. Certainly 
Kelly’s smug declaration that ‘‘the stage should be a school of morality” 
has had so many echoes within the last few years that we are prone to 
share Sneer’s regret that “people seem to go there principally for their 
entertainment.” The limitations of space permit Mr. Nettleton only to 
touch upon the influence of the bourgeois drama on the Continent and 
upon its survival in the nineteenth century. Lillo’s tragedies and the 
comedies of Cumberland and Holcroft are, indeed, no longer acted in the 
theatres, but a very direct connection can be traced from the sentimental 
drama of the eighteenth century to the “social dramas” of the present. 
At all events, there is much in the drama of to-day which recalls the 
effusive morality that for a while banished laughter from the theatre. 

Several interesting chapters deal with the opera, pantomime, and other 
rivals of the legitimate drama. Here azain, one may be reminded of 
how little is new behind the footlights. ‘The drama to-day contends with 
vaudeville and the “movies,” in Garrick’s day with pantomime and Harle- 
quin, and in Shakespeare’s with acrobats and bear-baiting. Somehow 
the drama manages to survive, but one cannot deny that it is often hard 
beset and in danger of extinction. Although Mr. Nettleton has good 
reasons for closing the book with the “School for Scandal” and “The 
Critic,” this omits the last twenty years of the century in which the 
legitimate drama almost collapsed under the pressure of music and 
pantomime. 
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Sheridan’s triumph marked the final gasp rather than the resuscitation 
of the comedy of manners. Already the mediocrity of literary drama, 
the success of musical farce and pantomime, and the peculiar theatrical 
conditions fostered by the Licensing Act, had brought about an almost 
complete divorce between literature and the stage. For the next twenty 
years the dominant dramatic figure was the younger Colman with his 
debauched cleverness; and his musical plays gave way only to Kotzebue 
and the melodrama. Whoever follows Mr. Nettleton with a history of the 
English drama in the nineteenth century must begin with its enslavement 
and write of the many never quite successful efforts of literature to restore 
it to its pristine freedom. 

Sheridan was an exception. Literature failed to make much out of the 
stage in the eighteenth century; and by its conclusion, the stage offered 
little opportunity for literature. Yet, within its hundred years, nearly 
all men of letters had written for the theatre; and many lively anecdotes 
are recalled by Mr. Nettleton as he writes of Addison, Gay, Fielding, 
Young, Johnson, Goldsmith, and a host of minor men. It was the 
century, too, of Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, and of an abundance of 
theatrical gossip. Perhaps this volume will win some readers, if not for 
the forgotten plays, then for the half-forgotten but very entertaining 
theatrical memoirs. And in thanking Mr. Nettleton for the pleasure his 
book has given, we may renew our gratitude to that eccentric clergyman 
who collected so diligently the playbills of the century and commented 
so dryly on its theatrical activities, and produced that chief guide for all 
subsequent investigation of its stage history, “Some Account of the 


English Stage” by John Genest. 
Asuiey H. THorNpDIKE. 
Columbia University. 


Beaumont, the Dramatist: A Portrait, with Some Account of his Circle, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean, and of his Association with John Fletcher. 
4 Charles Mills Gayley. The Century Company. New York. 1914. 
2.00 net. 


The full title of Professor Gayley’s book adequately and accurately 
describes its contents. It is « biographical history, not only of the two 
dramatists, but of their literary and social relation to the period. It has 
a final air. Professor Gayley is a sound Elizabethan scholar, with years 
of research and a long list of valuable and important publications to his 
credit; he is a good critic, with a knowledge of life as well as of books; 
he has a certain jauntiness of style, which enlivens even his statistical 
pages; he seems to whistle blithely over dusty annals. In this volume, 
he has gathered together all that had been known of Beaumont. and his 
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partner, has added many new facts in their family history that he has 
discovered, and—what seems inevitable in all works on Elizabethan 
dramatists,—has built alongside his hill of fact a mountain of ¢op- 
jecture. The guesses of a first-rate scholar are always interesting and 
sometimes illuminating; but this book is not only unnecessarily length- 
ened by them, it is confused. Every student of the Elizabethan drama 
knows what is bound to happen in a Life of Beaumont that stretches to 
445 pages: if we had a process akin to a cream-separator, by which we 
could draw off the verifiable facts from this book and leave the remainder, 
its author would be surprised himself at the small size of the pure 
article. 

The hero of this work is of course Francis Beaumont; Mr. Gayley 
endeavors to show that Beaumont, and not Fletcher, was the big man in 
the combination. If Mr. Gayley had been the first to establish this propo- 
sition, his claim on our attention would be much greater than it actually 
is. Some thirty years ago, however, Mr. G. C. Macaulay published a 
little book on Francis Beaumont which set forth with great emphasis and 
considerable illustrative fact the identical thesis maintained at such length 
by Professor Gayley. The latter’s debt to Mr. Macaulay is so great 
and so evident that it seems strange to find no distinct reference to it 
in Mr. Gayley’s preface, and only casual allusions here and there in the 
body of the work. On the last page we find this general remark: 
“Others, to whom I have repeatedly expressed my indebtedness even 
when disagreeing with particulars of their criticisms, have cleared the 
way.” But the last sentence expresses a hope that “sagacious readers” 
in the future will assume an attitude towards Francis Beaumont that as 
a matter of fact they have for the most part taken since the publication 
of Macaulay’s book in 1883. 

It is a pity that more specific acknowledgment was not made to 
Macaulay, because Professor Gayley has discovered by his own unaided 
researches enough biographical material to justify fully this new publi- 
cation, and to deserve the gratitude of all students and teachers of the 


Elizabethan drama. 
Wituram Lyon PHELPS. 
Yale University. 


Interpretations and Forecasts: A Study of Survivals and Tendencies in 
Contemporary Society. By Victor Branford. Mitchell Kennerley. 
New York. 1914. $2.50 net. 


The great, and perhaps the fatal, defect in Mr. Branford’s book is 
that its main thesis, which is not without its value, is so shrouded in 
the technical language—one is tempted to say the jargon—of the pro 
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fessional sociologist as to make its reading difficult to any but other 
professional sociologists. As one reads the chapters which were origi- 
nally addresses before groups of workingmen, and various clubs and 
classes, one is tempted to speculate as to just how much they understood 
and just how much they carried away with them. This is hardly the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness a simple exhortation to prepare 
the way of the Lord; rather is it a technical treatise on the manner of 
the road-building, often couched in terms which alike leave one cold and 
bewildered. It is a pity, if this be a just judgment of it, because the 
book is obviously big with an idea. What it has taken Mr. Branford 
more than four hundred pages to formulate may be but ill-stated in 
a single sentence; but one may summarize by saying that in general 
it is a plea, made with great earnestness, for a wider recognition of 
scientific sociology and for a sane application of it to the problems 
of a transitional period in our communitary life. 

It is refreshing in a world that so often prides itself unduly on being 
what it calls “practical” to find here and there one who still has a 
freshness of faith and a tenacious hold upon ideals. Mr. Branford 
frankly believes in Utopia, but he prefers to call it Eutopia—the Place- 
where-all-is-well—rather than Utopia in its original meaning of a sort 
of ideally perfect Never-Never-Never-Land. He prefers to deal with 
compact political units like the city rather than with regions, or states. 
And his goal is not the City Big, nor yet alone the City Beautiful, nor 
even ultimately the City Better—but the City Best. How to achieve 
this goal is the problem, and of the way Mr. Branford has no doubt. 
We must as surely be born again into a new civic spirit as we must be born 
again religiously, if we would see salvation. To this end, our notions 
of government must change, by a process which he calls “resorption” 
into the life of all citizens. Politics—in its true derivative sense of 
the city’s affairs—must no longer be a thing apart; it must be the 
citizen’s whole existence. The individual city must make a careful sur- 
vey of itself, both as a going concern and as a matter of history, awaken 
a civic consciousness in its people, and thus work out its own problem. 
The guides must be scientific, and the science involved is that of soci- 
ology. This seems to involve making all citizens sociologists to some 
degree, the greater the better. Universities are urged to take the lead 
in the work. And in the end, it is hoped, we shall have a citizenship 
actuated by a common aim, a unity of craftsmanship, artistry, and civic 
idealism, wherewith to build anew the cathedral of civic faith even as 
the medieval citizens united to build the grand churches of religion. 

The author indicates certain encouraging signs, without which he 
would at once be set down a seer of visions and dreamer of dreams. 
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His catalogue includes the spread of university and social settlements, 
the influence of masque and pageant, the increasing importance of the 
position of woman, the public library movement, the thoroughness of 
many civic surveys already made, and the establishment of many 
scientific sociological laboratories in divers lands. He would have mene 
of the partisan bigotry of Syndicalist, Socialist—Fabian, or otherwise,— 
no matter how well meaning. Broad-gauge, scientific sociology is the 
thing, and the twin brethren to do the work are Civics and Eugenics, 
The latter, at least in its present state, one might readily spare. 

Whether sociology is fully entitled to figure as a science some may 
doubt; but it seems probable that we are working towards it, even if 
we may not accept the faith with that fullness that animates Mr. Bran- 
ford in his present pages. Certain it is that we are in a period of 
transition as to material things, and the author insists that we are also 
in a social transition as well. The idea that human nature is a constant 
he dismisses as an obscurantist doctrine worthy of little but contempt. 
We shift from the age of dirty coal and noisy steam-power into a new 
era of cleanly water-power and silent electricity; and likewise we 
change from one idea of human relations to another in matters of labor, 
leisure, and reward. If so, it is desirable to make the transition a 
peaceful one if possible, “diverting men’s minds from the obsession 
of conflict to ideals of coéperation.” In other words, we are on the 
verge of an epochal transformation, and we would better meet it half-way, 
welcome it as at once inevitable and evolutionary, and cease talking of 
the ferment as an abnormal, revolutionary instance of “‘labor unrest.” 

Enough has probably been said already to give a general idea of the 
scope and purpose of the book. Very possibly it would have been as 
well to curtail its introductory material by wise condensation, since the 
first chapters are likely to discourage the general reader from pursuing 
the work to its more practical portions—alas! none too practical even 
then. If only human beings acted as cloistral science thinks they 
ought to act! In his consideration of medieval citizenship and of cur- 
rent manifestations of civic awakening, Mr. Branford is at his best; 
but it may be said with conviction that his chapters are never easy 
reading. 


Minor lapses are not unduly numerous. If memory serves, however, 
it was the cathedral of Seville, and not that of Burgos, which was 
deliberately planned on so grandiose a scale “that the world should 
think them mad who undertook it’; but as it suits the author's pur- 
pose better to have it Burgos, so let it be. In the main the volume 
gives the sociologist’s way of looking at contemporary problems, and 
its great defect, as already intimated, is in shooting so high over the head 
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of the average man with such imposing literary ammunition as to leave 
him dazed. Uplift he has indeed seen all about him, sometimes wise, 
sometimes foolish, and invariably costly. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Branford’s sentences will tend to increase his love for it. But that 
sociology intelligently applied is an essential force for the future, worthy 
of more general, and above all of more intelligent, recognition can 
scarcely be denied. 
Puitip SANFORD MARDEN. 
Lowell. 


Christianity Old and New. By Benjamin W. Bacon. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1914. $1.00 net. 


Can We Still be Christians? By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by 
Lucy Judge Gibson. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1914. 
$1.25 net. 


Professor Bacon has given us, in his recently published Earl Lectures, 
a meaty little volume, clearly and forcefully written, and packed with 
stimulus and suggestion from beginning to end. As not infrequently 
happens when the accomplished specialist in some field of research 
undertakes to set forth some of his conclusions in their bearing upon 
problems of general interest, we have in this concise discussion of 
“Christianity Old and New” what ought to provoke widespread atten- 
tion. It has, we would venture to say, a real contribution to make 
to contemporary thought. 

What Professor Bacon has done may perhaps be most readily made 
clear by viewing it in connection with recent developments of opinion 
among the historians of early Christianity. Professor Harnack, in his 
truly epoch-making “Dogmengeschichte,”’ placed great emphasis upon a 
process which he took to be essentially identical as seen, in acute form, 
in Christian Gnosticism and, increasingly, in orthodox Catholicism during 
the early centuries of our era—the process of the “Hellenization” and, 
it is claimed, consequent secularization of Christianity. He finds nothing 
of Hellenism, however, in the essential message of Paul. But more 
recently through the work of the “religionsgeschichtliche Schule” of 
Biblical scholars, and others, notably the philologist Reitzenstein, much 
has been done towards showing that the Christianity of Paul was 
already strongly Hellenistic; that, instead of the Christian religion 
having had Hellenization thrust upon it, it may almost be said to have 
been born Hellenized. 


With this increasingly influential school of historians Professor Bacon 


is in essential agreement. Characteristic Christianity, as we see it in 
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Paul and in the Church since his day, is the child, he would say, of 
a Jewish mother, but of a Gentile father. It combines the paternal 
theism and social ethics of the Jewish prophets, the greatest of whom 
was Jesus of Nazareth, with the mysticism of the Greek and Orienta| 
redemption-religions and their gospel of a blessed immortality to be 
won through union with divinity. In short, whereas Judaism culminated 
in the ethical gospel of Jesus, and the religion of the Greco-Roman 
world in the seeking of personal redemption through mystical union 
with the divine, Christianity arose through a combination of the essen- 
tials of the ethical and the mystical religion—-for which Judaism and 
Hellenism respectively stood. Without meaning to give up the gospel of 
Jesus, it became a gospel about Jesus, a religion of personal redemption. 

Like the late Professor Wrede, Professor Bacon strongly emphasizes 
the difference between the religion of Jesus and the gospel about Jesus 
which he takes to be the essence of the religion of Paul; like Wrede, 
too, he would say that it was the religion of Paul, essentially, that 
became the religion of the Christian Church. Unlike Wrede, however, 
Professor Bacon would regard the work of Paul as having been essen- 
tially good; and perhaps even less than this writer would be willing 
to attach to Jesus the title, Founder of Christianity. He would rather 
say with Schelling: “Christus ist nicht der Stifter; er ist der Inhalt des 
Christentums.” The view taken by Professor Bacon would seem to be 
that neither Jesus, strictly speaking, nor Paul was the founder of 
Christianity,—but Peter. Yet while Peter gave the new religion life, 
it was Paul who gave it perpetuity. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Professor Bacon’s discussion is 
his criticism of ‘“Nineteenth-Century Liberalism,” as a fair samp): 
of which he cites ex-President Eliot’s ‘Religion of the Future,” and 
the ‘““Twentieth-Century Mythical Idealism” of Drews and others. 
Each in its one-sided fashion is less, he claims, than full Christianity. 
The former, the simple religion of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, viewed as including, besides modern Unitarianism and 
kindred liberal Christian faiths, modern liberal Judaism, and even, it 
would seem, Mohammedanism, is said to represent the religion of Jesus, 
but conspicuously to lack the mystical element of that belief in persona! 
redemption, which the religion about Jesus essentially is. The mythical 
idealism, on the other hand, rejects the historicity of Jesus and regards 
Christology as so much mythology, valuable only as symbolic of 1 
redemptive experience whose content can be adequately formulated only 
in terms of modern idealistic monism. The practical conclusion is that 


in our modern Christianity we must retain not only Jesus’s Gospel of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, but also the doctrine 
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that Jesus was the Christ “with equal emphasis upon both terms, however 
historical criticism may depict the one and the psychology of religion 
re-state the other.” 

But while acknowledging the spell of this admirable volume over us, 
we find ourselves beset with one or two persistent questions. The first 
of these is whether, in view of recent controversies over the historicity 
of Jesus, it can be maintained that a Christology in which the predicate 
“Christ,” even with modern re-interpretations of the term, is applied 
to the historic Jesus, can be properly regarded as indispensable, logically, 
to the Christian faith, The other question is whether it is necessary 
to define Christianity in such a way as to leave Jesus among non- 
Christians. Much will depend not only upon our definition of Chris- 
tianity but also upon the question as to whether it is the religious life 
or the teaching which is to be taken as chiefly determining the Christian 
x non-Christian character of any individual. 

But we must turn to another book, recently published, which also 
deals, although not from the standpoint of the historian of religion but 
from that of the philosopher, with Christianity old and new. In his 
recent book, “Can We Still be Christians?” Professor Rudolf Eucken 
makes more accessible to the general reader the main ideas contained in his 
larger volume, “The Truth of Religion,’ and then proceeds to deal 
more particularly with Christianity in its relation to the modern situation. 

The “characteristic religion” which Professor Eucken desiderates he 
would call a “new Christianity.”” The Christian morality and faith are 
too indispensable to the health and vitality of the spiritual life to allow 
us to be satisfied with any other answer to the question, “Can we still 
be Christians ?’”’ than that we can, and must. But our “new Christianity” 
of the future must be Christianity freed from the narrowness which has 
marked all the historic religions in their estimate of each other, and it 
is with “considerable change in its traditional form that it must be 
adjusted to meet the present crisis, which has arisen through the progress 
of thought and changed conditions of life.” Professor Eucken is of the 
opinion that an adequate reform of Christianity within the existing 
churches is impossible. ‘The churches are far from being an unqualified 
help to religion, and in many respects are really doing it harm.” This 
judgment is chiefly based upon observation of recent ecclesiastical events 
and conditions in Germany, and is probably unduly pessimistic; much 
of the philosopher’s criticism may nevertheless be very profitably taken 
to heart by religious leaders in our own country. “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” 

D. C. Macrntosn. 


Yale University. 
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Our Many-Sided Navy. By Robert W. Neeser. Yale University Pres 
New Haven. 1914. $2.50 net. , ; 


Mr. Robert Neeser’s book is a valuable contribution to naval literature. 
It is the truthful record of an eyewitness, written by a layman, thus 
becoming an impartial reference work, not dry-as-dust as the name might 
imply, but most entertaining and well illustrated. 

Life is described on board ship. The ship is alive also, one great 
machine—steam, electrical, and compressed air. The main engines 
drive the ship; a steam windlass hoists the anchors, electric motors steer 
her, similar motors convey powder and shell from the magazines and shell 
rooms to the guns—load, train, and fire them, one by one or together; 
there are motor derricks to hoist in or out the power boats that carry 
the crew, a wireless to talk to other vessels and to the world without; 
motors to launch the torpedves and, in launching, to start the motors 
within that drive and steer and explode the torpedoes at the target—the 
enemy. As for creature comforts, to make the ship a comfortable 
home for the bluejacket and marine, there is a motor to peel potatoes, to 
chop hash, or make Sunday ice cream for 1,000 men, a motor to wash 
and dry dishes, avoiding the pestilential dish cloth.—So this many-sided 
book becomes a floating edition of popular mechanics. 

It is worthy of an extensive circulation among the people of the 
country to show them not only the need of a navy in time of war but its 
uses in times of peace. A school that pays the expenses of those attend- 
ing it is hard to find, and when it takes care of a young man’s mind as 
well as his body and at the end of his service turns him out well disciplined 
with a good executive training (first in the minds of many), ready for 
almost any trade or calling, especially a mechanical one, there will be no 
ordinary position not open to one so trained, and filled with credit to 
himself and with profit to his employer. Should he wish to remain in 
the service, the way to the quarter-deck is open. He can arrive there 
without going to the Naval School at Annapolis, where naval officers are 
educated, and he will be received on equal terms and without prejudice 
by the “perfumed dandies,” as they are called by those who know 
Annapolis only from a visit in graduation week. The June roses and 
neat uniforms of this week are responsible for this carelessly turned 
phrase,—in the days of sailing ships the perfume was tar and now, in 
the days of dreadnoughts and submarines, the perfume is grease. 

This short notice of “Our Many-Sided Navy” by a retired naval 
officer is not intended as a review but as an expression of pleasure derived 
from its perusal, coupled with the hope that so good a book may find a 
place on the shelves of every home and every public library in the 


country. 





